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THE SIGN 



CHAPTER I 

In the silence sounded the passing of feet. 
Staves and sabots rang on the cobbles. Halt- 
ing, limping, uncertain of foot, maimed and old 
and blind, bobbing unevenly, pausing yet press- 
ing on, the Beggars took to the road. 

Samuel Sturd, seeing them trail out along the 
way that he must go, rose and followed them. 
It was the sort of thing that Samuel Sturd would 
do. 

Arriving by a slow train, he had missed the 
diligence to Le Kloar, and having neither the 
money to spare for a special vehicle to drive 
ten miles, nor the energy to start at once on the 
long walk, he had taken a table outside an inn 
and there had seen the sun go down upon his lazy 
indecision. Not that laziness and indecision were 
characteristic of Sturd — one look at his big square 
figure, at his steady grey eyes and determined 
jaw, contradicted that idea — but he was recover- 
ing from an illness and was tired by the long 
journey to this corner of Brittany. Besides, to 
sit at the small iron table under the stunted plane 
trees this June evening, drinking cider poured 
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4 THE SIGN 

from a carafe, was a new experience to be sa- 
voured to the full. In his half-solemn, half- 
humorous way, he was always expectant of ex- 
periences, and he was determined to realise to the 
utmost the full flavour of this first sketching-tour 
into new country. For Samuel Sturd was a seri- 
ous young man, a painter and very young. 

So he had sat on at the table, his mental im- 
pressions quickened by physical fatigue, lost in 
the feeling of the hour and his surroundings. 
Across the square from him, a parapet bordered 
a flowing river; at his back stood the low grey 
inn which had sheltered the wayfarers of many 
centuries; to his left, were the blank, mellow, 
white walls of an ancient convent; to his right 
rose the bare outline of an old grey church, whose 
bell in the stone tower rang monotonously. 

The spirit of the place was as unmodern as its 
physical aspect. A nun stepped out from a low 
door, paused for a moment, then, recalled, re- 
turned within; a knot of children in strange, 
straight, long dresses passed, their heads to- 
gether, their voices murmuring; a baker's prentice 
whistled his way along, blue-bloused ; two girls in 
airy white coifs and spreading gauffred muslin 
collars ran out from the inn door, brushing him 
with the velvet hem of their heavy skirts, and dis- 
appeared, their laughter floating back to him. 
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THE SIGN 5 

They all seemed unreal to Sturd, and yet, so, 
more fittingly the dwellers in that shining town 
which momently grew across the river in the sun- 
set light. 

A bridge, guarded by a house with a turret 
at its corner, led to it from the square where he 
sat. There, house, peak and gable rose high 
and higher up the hillside to a culminating tower, 
which caught and centred the sunset glory, 
backed by a flaming sky. Rose were the walls 
of the city and rose the roof-trees, gilded the 
spires and the chimneys gold, and in every win- 
dow shone a little flame. 

Even as Sturd gazed on the miracle, down 
the city street came a black-robed band, a strange 
procession. His cigarette forgotten, he watched 
them, till, as the light failed — paling in sky, on 
roof and wall and pane, lingering longest on the 
tower's height — they were lost to his sight. 

His cigarette in ashes, he sat back on his chair. 
Who were they — what were they? 

The twilight, the shadows, the mist from the 
river now had- the city for their own, and out 
of this mystery came the thud of sabots, the 
ring of staves, the drone of voices. 

Sturd rose, looking eagerly across the place. 
They were coming over the bridge; they were 
here — an odd company, the very likeness of those 
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pilgrim bands which followed the roads in ages 
past — they were turning the turret corner, in a 
moment they would be gone — and along the way 
that he must go. 

" Of all the " Sturd began. He did not 

finish. His impression was confused and he was 
slow of speech. But quickly he paid his reckon- 
ing, arranged for his luggage to follow him, and 
hurried after them. 

He crossed the little square, turned the turret 
corner, and swung out in the wake of his phan- 
tom-like guides. The monotonous droning, the 
soft shuffle of sabot and thud of staff went before 
him. He was content for a time to follow after 
and to wonder. Then, curious, he hastened his 
pace and closed the distance between himself and 
the ghostly band. They did not notice his ap- 
proach. They neither slackened their steps nor 
turned their heads as he came up with them. He 
did not pass them. He found that, though so 
old, so burdened, so bent, they were used to the 
road and set him a pace which he could not better 
for a steady tramp. He settled down at the tail 
of the procession. 

Suddenly the leaders turned from the high- 
way, and Sturd found that the last weird figure 
was hobbling away down a shadowy chemin creux, 
while the finger-post to Le Kloar inexorably 
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pointed him on along the straight route. For a 
moment he stood watching them. Halting, limp- 
ing, uncertain of foot, bent under burdens, 
maimed and old and blind, bobbing unevenly, 
pausing yet pressing on, the Beggars passed into 
the night. 



CHAPTER II 

It is a good thing to walk a country road in a 
strange land at night when one is young, and 
Sturd felt the thrill of it as he went on his way 
alone. He was filled with an odd excitement, a 
feeling of exaltation. The physical joy in life 
which one feels when one has been near death 
was still his, and with it was merged an intoxica- 
tion of the imagination, to which he surrendered 
himself. 

The country about him heightened his mood. 
The road led him now up and over gorse-set bar- 
ren spaces where all the sky was open above him, 
now down through dark pine copses, now by the 
door of some still cottage wrapped in sleep. And 
always the night-wind went with him, creeping 
over the uplands, sighing in the pine trees, stir- 
ring through the brushwood, and playing with 
disturbing fingers on his taut and tired nerves. 

The white ribbon of road unwound endlessly 
before him. The way was very long. He 
turned up his coat collar, buttoned his coat closer 
and shivered. Somewhere, down below, he 
heard the sound of running water, a hobbled 
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horse moved suddenly in the roadside bushes — 
ahead of him he heard the muffled patter of a 
farm-dog's pad. He tried to steady his nerves, 
but in spite of himself the accumulative im- 
pressions of the night slowly filled him with 
apprehension. As the miles went by he felt him- 
self in the grip of a long-dead past, a captive to 
the spirits loosed from ruined chapel, crumbling 
manor and falling Druid stone. A vague panic 
stole over him and in its clutch he followed the 
last miles of the road, not breathing freely again 
till he saw before him the white walls of Le 
Kloar and the friendly gleam of a few late lights. 

Heartened then, he stepped on quickly and 
soon came to the first low cottages of the village, 
passed them, and now at last he reached the place, 
the centre of village life. Unusually big and 
dark and quiet it looked to him, filled at this end 
by the bulk of a fine market-house above which 
and beyond rose trees. He stopped, unwilling to 
go further until he knew which way lay his inn, 
the Croix d'Or, but as there was no one in sight 
to direct him, he walked on, looking up at the 
houses which gazed back at him blankly. Yet he 
did not come to the Croix d'Or, and the clock of 
the village struck twelve. 

Almost immediately from the opposite side of 
the square came the sound of men's voices. Good- 
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nights were called, steps, more or less uncertain, 
died away in different directions, and then Sturd 
heard some one stumbling across the place toward 
him, between the trees. Whoever it was, his 
progress was slow and punctuated by ejaculations 
which puzzled Sturd, who stood still, waiting and 
listening, for the unknown seemed to be begging 
voluble pardon and invoking divine protection all 
in the same breath. Suddenly, after a stumble 
which, by its sound, had nearly brought the un- 
seen headlong, the voice burst, with a kind of 
forced bravado, into the refrain of the Marseil- 
laise, " Allons, enfants — de — la — patrie — Le 

jour — de gloire — est arrive " 

The words came with absurd effect, sung in a 
thin, high, nasal voice, in jerks which ended in a 
groan, as the man lurching into view caught sight 
of Sturd. He stopped short, his hand up as 
though to ward off something, and stood so 
poised, for an instant, a grotesque figure which 
imprinted itself on Sturd' s sight in all its humor- 
ous detail — the thin, cynical, shrewd, deeply-lined 
face, the long, pointed, inquisitive nose, the small 
twinkling eyes, the straggling hair under a bat- 
tered Breton beaver hat whose ribbons dangled 
over one ear, the thin neck, long arms, attenuated 
legs, and the huge feet in cumbrous sabots on 
which this figure of fun was set. 
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The man gazed, startled, then a smile dawned; 
with an unsteady hand he pushed his rakish hat 
on his head, attempted a sudden dignity of mien, 
and gravely, with automatic step, crossed the 
road. 

" Bon," he ejaculated, as he anchored himself 
by a grip on Sturd's arm, " you'sh a stranger." 

His accent was unmistakably that of the man 
who has lingered too long over the cider barrel. 
He looked up confidingly and as Sturd, withdraw- 
ing his arm, backed away, he tottered for a mo- 
ment, then planting his feet firmly apart, swaying 
forward with a limp hand towards the shadows 
of the square and shaking his head, " Always a 
crowd," he said thickly, with the curl of a dis- 
gusted lip. "D'ye see? Always a crowd. A 
man must fight his way through 'em. Always a 
crowd — more'n there are up at the graveyard — 
I ain't afraid o' them — but here they hit me when 
I'm down — they get in my way." He lurched a 
step nearer, tapping on Sturd's breast. " They're 
devils," he whispered confidentially. 

Sturd again backed off. " They are only trees, 
my friend," he said. 

The man merely smiled pityingly. " You may 
think they're trees — but / know. Clutch at me, 
they do — and hit me. Up at the graveyard there 
are more of them, but they are quiet." He 
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wagged his head. " Here — I don't know. Seems 
they all have a grudge against me. Queer, isn't 
it? " He peered up at Sturd as if for sympathy. 
Sturd returned his look, gravely now, and glanced 
towards the trees. Then pulling himself together 
and mindful of his weary limbs, he said, " Well, 
now you are safely past them, I must go on to the 
inn. Good-night!" 

But the odd figure was not yet to be shaken off. 
" No, no," he said slily, shaking a lean forefinger 
before Sturd's nose; "none of that, Jaume's not 
the man to let a stranger run his head into danger. 
I'm not a hard man, I have feelings like the next, 
though there are some in this place who say — 
because of my metier — they say that I have no 
feelings. I have feelings — Monsieur, I have sen- 
timents — Monsieur, I have a heart I " He struck 
his chest with a dramatic hand. " I cannot allow 
Monsieur to enter alone and unprotected into 
danger. I, too, shall return to the inn." He 
grasped Sturd by the arm, with a wink, quavering 
out, " Allons, enfants." But Sturd, impatient, had 
no intention of suiting his stride to his companion, 
and in a few paces the old man stopped. 

" Saperlipopette ! Monsieur's legs are too long 
for me." He grinned at Sturd, carefully arranged 
his feet, and when well-balanced, hazarded a last 
grand wave of his arm, while a bow placed his 
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equilibrium in manifest danger. " En avant, 
Monsieur," he cried. " Across the square you go. 
You see the light in the baker's window. He 
makes the Friday pancakes for the Saturday beg- 
gars; and next, on the corner, is the inn. The 
Croix d'Or, a pretty name, the Croix d'Or." He 
stopped, his face puckered. " But that woman 
there — that Tallak. Her husband is my friend — 
poor Henri, poor Henri. She wears the trousers 
— my poor friend — my poor Henri — " But in 
the midst of this lament Sturd left him, crossed 
the road, and struck through the trees towards the 
baker's light. 

Yet once more he stopped, and that before he 
had gone many steps, for in a clear space among 
the trees, holding the centre of the place, rose the 
gaunt shape of an old stone calvary. Sturd ap- 
proached, and stood for a moment at its foot. 
Even in the dim light he could see that the granite 
steps at its base were worn by the knees of many 
worshippers, and his eyes travelling up the cross 
reached the stars. 

A moment later he was at the door of the 
Croix d'Or, and in the capable hands of Madame 
Tallak, who bustled him into the kitchen, talking 
cheerfully while she shouted orders to her hus- 
band, Henri, who, called from his slumbers, hov- 
ered in nightcap and breeches in the background. 
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Sturd thought that he had never met any one 
more wholesomely alive than this woman. 

" Hot water for Monsieur, Henri. Monsieur 
must be tired. All the way from London! 
Hasten, Henri! It is a fine walk out by day, 
Monsieur. If Monsieur will sit down he shall 
have coffee in the wink of an eye. No, it is not 
too late. Though it is lucky that Monsieur hap- 
pened to come on a Friday night. Usually, I am 
in bed by ten o'clock — I am up at four, voyons ! 
but Friday night the Club meets here, and I never 
get them out till midnight, and then" — she 
shrugged — " they need assistance." 

" I think I met one of the Club members going 
home — a thin old fellow with a pointed nose," 
Sturd said slowly, smiling. 

Madame waved a comprehending hand. " Oh, 
that — that was Jaume, tipsy as usual." 

" What is he? " Sturd enquired. " What does 
he do?" 

" Jaume — he is the sabot maker and the grave 
digger. Monsieur, a triste metier, digging graves. 
I never grudge him a glass. Be seated, Mon- 



sieur. 



Sturd bowed and sat down in answer to her 
hospitable urging, expostulating at the trouble she 
was taking for his comfort. While she busied 
herself with the coffee, he looked about the room 
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into which he had entered from the street and 
which served both as public room and kitchen. 
The walls were painted that shade of cafe-au4ait 
beloved of the French housewife and against them 
hung rows of copper saucepans; a tall clock of 
gaudy face ticked in one corner; a huge fireplace 
held the old-fashioned crane and a modern range 
as well; a settle stood at right angles to the fire- 
place ; the centre of the room was filled by a long 
polished heavy oak table, with rush-bottomed 
chairs down its sides; the floor of the room was 
stone; opposite the door from the street a narrow 
stair led to the new second story which had been 
recently added to the house; in the wall to the 
right of the door from the street, a door led into 
the garden, and on the opposite side a correspond- 
ing door led into the dining-room. Sturd had 
ample time to learn these facts of his surround- 
ings before Madame Tallak brought him a bowl 
of steaming hot coffee, and a loaf of bread. She 
placed it on the table, and stood, her hand on her 
hip, looking down at him. Henri had disap- 
peared. 

Sturd looked up with apologies. " Don't let 
me keep you up," he said. " It is really too bad 
coming in so late." 

She smiled, busying herself with small tasks 
about the room. " It is nothing," she said. " I 
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am used to it. Did Monsieur easily find the road? 
To be sure, it is not difficult. Was any one com- 
ing who could show you? " 

Sturd nodded. " Yes," he said. " I had com- 
panions for a part of my way. But who they were 
and what they were doing and where they were 
going, I cannot guess. A stranger-looking band I 
have never seen ! " 

" Oh ! the beggars ! " she interjected with good- 
natured but matter-of-fact toleration. " Stran- 
gers always find them extraordinary. I have seen 
them always." 

" Beggars," Sturd repeated, frowning. They 
were clearly not the beggars of the modern world. 
" Beggars? But I do not understand." 

Tallak shrugged slightly. She wished the big 
and serious young man would go to bed. " The 
beggars," she said, " are the guests of God. The 
bon Dieu had arranged it so. They are the guests 
who may not be turned from the door. Enfin, 
Monsieur, Monsieur will see them often. They 
are on the road to-night. They will be here in the 
morning. It is their way. Has Monsieur fin- 
ished? He will take no more? " 

" No more, thank you," Sturd said, rising awk- 
wardly. Taking his candle from Madame, he 
followed his hostess up the stairs and along a pas- 
sage to his room. 



CHAPTER III 

" A LA bonne heure, Monsieur! You are down 
at last ! Mon Dieu, but you slept soundly. What 
it is to be young! Henri carried up your port- 
manteau and knocked — not a sound; so he put it 
down outside your door." 

" Thank you, I found it," Sturd answered, bow- 
ing from the stairs where he had paused, pleased 
in his slow way by the homely scene below. 

The June sun streamed in through door and 
window, and shone hotly on the rows of copper 
saucepans. The clock of gaudy face ticked 
briskly, and as if to give voice to the general 
cheer, Marie- Josephe, the one bonne of the estab- 
lishment, burst into song as she came through the 
swinging-door from the dining-room, bearing a 
tray full of dishes. Madame Tallak herself 
stood by the range, brandishing a long spoon, 
with which she stirred something in a saucepan, 
menaced her handmaiden, admonished her hus- 
band — who sat meekly slicing vegetables in a cor- 
ner, the pan held on his knees and his toes turned 
in — and invited Sturd to descend. 

" Descendez. Descendez done, Monsieur. 
Take care, Marie- Josephe ! Not a step do you 
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stir out on Sunday if you break another plate 
this week ! Take care ! Does Monsieur find him- 
self rested? Did he pass a comfortable night? 
Slice those vegetables finer, Henri. As fine as I 
showed you — Monsieur is rested? Tant mieux. 
Monsieur is very big — very broad — but he does 
not look strong. Ah! Monsieur has been ill? 
So-o. He will soon get strong here." 

Somewhat embarrassed by her interest, yet 
grateful for it as was his way, Sturd, having bowed 
in answer to her questions, hastily crossed the 
kitchen to the door. Madame Tallak looked 
after him, smiling. 

" That's right, Monsieur. Go and see what it 
looks like by day. The beggars were hours before 
you." 

Sturd stopped with another bow. " I am sorry 
I missed them." 

" Oh, Monsieur will see enough of them before 
he is done," she answered good-naturedly. 

His exit was followed by a giggle from the 
maid, who was promptly silenced and sent up- 
stairs; while Henri, after some preliminary shuf- 
fling, remarked with a drawl, " What dost thou 
understand, ma femme, of this country of Eng- 
land where the giants make bows as if they were 
misses out of a convent and use their strength to 
paint little pictures? " 
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Madame turned a scornful glance in his direc- 
tion. " I understand that if you don't make haste, 
my ragout will not be ready in time for dejeuner." 
Her eyes lingered on his narrow chest and 
humped-up figure tenderly. She always had the 
fear that he was " poitrinaire." He was only 
lazy. " Come," she commanded briskly, " give 
that to me. As for these painters, do you want 
to know what I think? They are all mad. All 
but Monsieur Walden — but then he is great." 

Sturd stepped out. He was very eager to find 
whether the country would confirm by day the 
strong impressions of the night. He looked about 
him. * 

There were the old trees shading the bare 
ground of the huge square, and through them he 
could see the darker shape of the stone cross and, 
down at the end, the bulk of the market-house. 
Surrounding this square stood the houses, grey, 
unrelieved by any green or patch of colour; un- 
varied in bald outline. 

Even in the June sunshine, it looked a sad 
place, and yet it had a charm which Sturd felt, 
and which he endeavoured to analyse. It was all 
stark and distinguished in its coldness of colour 
and severity of line, but the effect was not hard, 
for it was bathed in an atmosphere which in itself 
conferred beauty. 
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Sturd skirted the square, studying the people 
whom he met. Young and old, they harmonised 
curiously with the character of the place. They 
seemed very poor, more than one, even at this 
hour, was drunk, and dirt was everywhere, yet 
there was an individuality in them perhaps due 
to their dress of unrelieved black. The women 
wore no exaggerated coif or collar of white, but 
a plain nun-like capuchon of fine black cloth 
framed their faces severely and fell in a cape 
on their shoulders, showing a lining of blue-green. 

Most of the elders nodded to Sturd, while the 
small children who filled the streets and gutters 
gazed back at him with not unfriendly eyes. 

Wishing to see the country, Sturd turned down 
a street, passed the church and followed a road 
downhill between cottages, crossed a brook, and 
mounted a second hill between fields. There he 
had a view back at the low, bare dwellings of 
the village against the trees of the square. The 
country, as far as it lay in the valley, and hills 
before him, was pleasant, well-watered, broken by 
beech copses. But further away, he glimpsed a 
wide horizon of bare lands. 

Starting on again he found the red-brick wall 
of a cemetery along the road, and, remembering 
the storied stones of English village graveyards, 
he approached the gilt iron gates, but unpainted 
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wooden crosses, unturfed graves, bead wreaths 
and faded bouquets sent him quickly on to the 
boundary, which was, he found, a wooded lane 
that turned to the left, at right angles to the 
road, and, so, must take him across to a second 
road which he could see beyond the fields and 
which also led back to the village. 

The lane was wide and green and cool and 
shady. And he had blessed the chance which had 
led him into it before he saw a rough shanty 
nestled among the trees at one side. It was built 
of slabs of beechwood with the bark on. As he 
approached, he heard the sound of voices and in 
another moment paused, charmed at the group 
before him. 

The rudely built hut was not a dwelling, but 
the workshop of the sabot maker. Its front was 
open and the ground littered with sweet-smelling 
chips of beechwood. Trees spread their branches 
over its sloping roof, and tall ferns and fox- 
glove grew up to the threshold. Just within sat 
Jaume himself on his stool by his workbench, his 
keen old face of walnut-brown bent over his work, 
and perched on a table close by sat a young girl, 
her head leaning against the rough side of the 
shed, her hands folded in her lap, her feet swing- 
ing. 

At Sturd's sudden appearance she sat up flush- 
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ing, her eyes dancing. Her bright curling hair, 
whose escaping tendrils framed a fresh, bright 
face, was gathered up under a small white coif, 
whose dangling narrow white strings lay on her 
neck, above the velvet band of her square-necked 
black bodice. 

Seeing Sturd's look of surprise, she bubbled 
with amusement. 

" Jaume," she said, her voice full of mischief, 
" you have a visitor." 

Jaume looked up, frowning unmistakably, and 
nodded curtly. In the daylight, unmellowed by 
cider, he looked a very hard little old firebrand 
of a fellow. 

" Good-morning," Sturd said, somewhat discon- 
certed by the man's crusty manner. " I didn't 
mean to intrude. I was looking for another way 
back to the village, and your lane looked so cool 
and inviting that I turned in." 

Jaume sniffed, though conciliated by the apol- 
ogy. " Yonder's the way," he remarked. 

" Shame, Jaume," the girl cried, her face spar- 
kling. " It is very hot. If you won't ask Mon- 
sieur to have a seat, I shall. Enter, Monsieur; I 
beg of you. If I move up, there's room for two." 

Jaume turned sharply on her. " There," he 
said, "Anaick! What did I tell you? — at your 
tricks again. Saperli ! As soon as a man comes 
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in sight. Saperlipopette ! " He shrugged, bend- 
ing over his work, which Sturd saw was a sabot 
that evidently belonged to the girl, for one swing- 
ing foot was in its leather-soled stocking. 

" Give me my sabot," she said angrily, jump- 
ing down from the table. " I am going. You 
shan't talk to me like that. I have never done 
anything bad. Monik knows I have never done 
anything bad. It was in fun I spoke, Monsieur 
knows it was in fun." She glanced up at Sturd 
from under her lashes and he saw that the irre- 
pressible dimple was lurking about the corner 
of her mouth. 

" Certainly," he said gravely. " I understood 
that Mademoiselle spoke in badinage — of the 
lightest." He felt that beside this very volatile 
thing a man must seem more than usually heavy. 
Then as he saw Jaume's obdurate figure, he had 
an inspiration. 

" I came," he proceeded, " to ask the sabot 
maker if he would have the time and the kind- 
ness to make me a pair of sabots to send to Eng- 
land to my sister. But as he is so engaged this 
morning I will not stop, but will come another 
day ! " 

Jaume looked up keenly. " Why did not Mon- 
sieur mention it sooner?" he asked with a grin. 
" A poor sabot maker cannot refuse orders." 
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" Jaume makes beautiful sabots," the girl broke 
in eagerly, quite forgetting her resentment and 
anxious to do her old friend a good turn. " He 
is the best in the country. He makes sabots that 
are as pretty as the varnished ones you buy at 
Quimper." 

" Peste," the old man grumbled. " Hear her 
tongue go! Varnished sabots! Poor machine- 
made stuff — Varnished sabots, indeed ! " 

" Oh, of course," she cried, eager to right her 
mistake, "they are not nearly as good as wood! 
They're only for Sunday in the town. They do 
not last at all. There was Marie Ben. She went 
to Quimper to the market and she saw some — 
( She is very vain. Mon Dieu, how she is vain ! ) — 
and she made her sweetheart buy them — (Alanik 
is stupid, you see, Monsieur. Quite stupid, isn't 
he, Jaume?) — and she brought them back, and 
she was so proud, and she wore them on Sundays 
and fete-days, and puts on such airs. You would 
have thought she was a demoiselle! And in a 
year they were gone — quite worn out. Mon 
Dieu, how quickly they wore out, those sabots! 
Now Jaume's, they never wear out. The wood is 
so good and they are so well-seasoned!" She 
paused for breath, smiling ingenuously at Sturd. 

Jaume, mollified, looked up at her, holding 
out her sabots. " Try it on," he said gruffly. 
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Quite conscious of her audience and of her 
own attractions, she slipped into it and took a 
step or two up and down before the door. Then 
with a little face she stopped. " It still hurts a 
little here, at the heel," she averred. " I am deso- 
lated to keep Monsieur. Will Monsieur proceed 
with his commission. I can wait." 

" I beg you," Sturd protested. " I have all the 
time in the world." 

Jaume, with a sniff, returned to his stool with 
the sabot, paring away at the point indicated, 
while the girl, standing on one foot, rubbed her 
heel. " You cannot imagine how it hurts," she 
said, with a delightful pucker of her brows. 
Sturd felt inclined to laugh. She was such a trans- 
parent child. 

Then, looking over her shoulder, she said, with 
an unaffected shudder, " For all the money in the 
world, Jaume, I wouldn't live here, so close to 
the graveyard. I wouldn't. He says," she went 
on, turning to Sturd, " that he has lived by the 
graveyard, night and day, month in and out, for 
thirty years, and never seen a spirit — do you be- 
lieve that, Monsieur?" 

Jaume choked with a glance at Sturd. " When 
I'm sober, I said — you baggage. When a 
man has had a bottle too much he can see any- 
thing." 
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" Do you believe it, Monsieur?" she repeated 
perversely. She was half in earnest. 

" Quite," Sturd answered. " But because 
Jaume does not see them, is no proof that there 
is nothing to see, Mademoiselle." 

With an exclamation of anger, Jaume threw 
down his tool and jumped up. " Tarradiddle non- 
sense, Monsieur," he cried rudely. " I don't see 
anything because there is nothing to see, I say. 
Here, take your shoe, Anaick. You talk too 
much. You'd best be going. You'll be late and 
your mistress will scold." 

" She's not like you," Anaick laughed. " She 
never scolds. Of what use is it to scold? One 
gains nothing." She slipped her foot into the 
sabot again and drew a long breath. " That is 
better," she announced. She laid a couple of cop- 
pers on the workbench. Then, dimpling and 
smiling at Sturd, she picked up her basket and 
turned away. 

" Good-bye, Jaume," she said with gay malice. 
" My, but I am glad to go ! You get crosser every 
day. Au revoir, Monsieur." 

With a saucy nod she walked away down the 
lane, turning at the end to look back. 

" Saperlipopette ! " the little man cried, still 
angry, sitting down on his stool before a rude 
lathe, " and have you no more sense, Monsieur, 
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than to encourage these girls in their silly no- 
tions ? The best of them are mad with visions — 
and spirits — and all the rest of it." The lathe be- 
gan to turn rapidly. 

" Really? " Sturd answered dubiously, bring- 
ing out his tobacco and pipe. " Do you smoke? " 
His pouch was balanced in his hand. 

A sheepish grin appeared on Jaume's thin face, 
but he answered only by a thumb-jerk toward his 
old coat on the wall. 

"Your pipe there? Get it and try this to- 
bacco. It is not bad." 

Jaume rose with a semblance of reluctance and 
went slowly towards the garment. 

You cannot take a fill of tobacco from a man 
and still preserve an unfriendly attitude towards 
him. So before Jaume's clay pipe with its tiny 
bowl was lighted, his brow had somewhat cleared 
and his tongue was loosed. 

" Monsieur found the inn? " he asked, as he 
sat down again at the lathe. 

"Yes," Sturd answered, finding a seat on a 
log. " You got home safely, I see." 

A flicker of a smile appeared for an instant on 
the shrewd old face. " I can take care of my- 
self," he said. " Monsieur does not understand. 
These boys at the Club, they think they can put 
Jaume under the table. I, Monsieur? An old 
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soldier, who drank at every canteen on the road to 
Sedan — to be downed by a bottle of cider? 
Sapristi, Non ! " 

" Ridiculous ! " Sturd echoed. " What is your 
club ? Social-political ? ' ' 

Jaume let go the handle of the lathe, which 
whirred on for a moment and then stopped. 

" Qu'est-ce-que c'est que la politique ?" he de- 
manded mockingly, his pipe raised in his hand, 
his face flashing. " What are politics, Mon- 
sieur? " He bent down and picked up from the 
floor a discarded chunk of wood, which he turned 
in his big hands. " Do you see this? " he asked. 
" A knotted chunk—" He chuckled. " Full of 
knots — " He looked about for his knife with the 
short, sharp, broad curved blade, and reached it 
from the bench. " Jaume'll make something of it 
in spite of knots." 

Holding the chunk against him, he began shav- 
ing the wood, cutting towards him. " A sabot 
that can tramp in all weathers and outlast all your 
shoes." He worked steadily, drawing at his pipe. 
" Rejected! " he repeated, chuckling. " The 
people were rejected — Voyez-vous, Monsieur? 
You'll see the knotty chunk hewn into shape in 
your own time. It takes a deal of cutting. But 
once blocked out — and shaved down — finished — 
it will outlast all the shoes that marched before it. 
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That's what Jaume makes of it — but Jaume is an 
old fool you think, eh? " 

" It is not as simple as it sounds," Sturd said, 
frowning. 

" And why?" Jaume cried, abandoning his 
metaphor. " Why, Monsieur? Because the peo- 
ple are sheep — sheep! Their heads are as 
wooden as this block of wood. Their religion a 
cupboard to keep their brains in! Sheep! " He 
threw down the block, picked up a sabot and again 
the lathe turned. When he spoke at last his voice 
was sudden and sharp. " It's a hard life — many 
mouths — small wages. The Cure punishes them 
for sins that the bon Dieu understands. A hard 
life! I know them from their cradles. I dig 
their graves — and then they can't rest peaceful 
without money. One — three-: — five years — and up 
they come to make room for the next. No rest in 
the grave, Monsieur, unless you can pay. But the 
Cure and the rich take damned good care they 
aren't awoke — except by the devil at the judgment 
day." 

He worked on ia silence, his head slowly nod- 
ding, his lips tight. 

Sturd, who had risen, stood awkwardly, not 
liking to break in upon the old man's abstraction. 
He coughed slightly. 

Jaume looked up, dropped the sabot and rose, 
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waving a thin hand back and forth before his 
eyes. 

" Monsieur will excuse," he said. " And now 
it is the sabots for the sister of Monsieur, is it 
not? " 

He came out into the sunlight and turned the 
corner of the shed. Here at the side a slow wood 
fire was smouldering, sending up a thin trail of 
blue smoke into the summer air, for the drying of 
the greenwood sabots which stood on a well- 
seasoned slab of wood above it. Sometimes there 
was a long row of these, to-day there were but 
two, turning their little pointed toes up to the 
sky. They were smoked a beautiful shade of 
brown, and Sturd saw that, unlike any of the other 
sabots lying about, they were adorned with a sim- 
ple design, skilfully carved. 

" These are nice," he said, " and about the right 
size. Could I have this pair? " He put out his 
hand to lift them, but Jaume was before him. 

He took them up hastily. " No, pardon, Mon- 
sieur. Monsieur cannot have these." His keen 
old face had softened unbelievably, as he dusted 
them with a gentle hand. 

" Oh, an order! " Sturd said. 

Jaume smiled grimly. " She order! " he said. 
" Not she. Yet when she asks, a man must obey. 
One knows not what there is in her. And yet it is 
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but a child — a simple child — God's child." He 
replaced the sabots on the end of the plank away 
from the fire. " But I will make a good pair for 
the sister of Monsieur. Monsieur need have no 
fear." 

" Thank you," Sturd said, " and au revoir." 
The old man nodded and went back to his 
work. Sturd, realising that it was late, hurried 
out of the lane and down the road. But he saw 
nothing of the country on his homeward walk. 
He could think only of the old man's words and 
of the graves of the poor. 



CHAPTER IV 

Lunch at the Croix d'Or was over before Sturd 
entered the kitchen. Madame Tallak shook an 
admonitory finger in his direction. 

" I was afraid you were lost, Monsieur. 
Marie- Josephe, open the door and show Mon- 
sieur to a seat." Marie- Josephe rose from the 
table where she had begun to eat her own dinner, 
and with a smile of good-humoured tolerance pre- 
ceded Sturd with heavy-footed alacrity to the 
dining-room. Sturd bowed to Madame, again to 
Marie- Josephe who held open the door, and yet 
again to the small group seated at the farther end 
of the long table in the bare room — all that re- 
mained of the usual company of permanent and 
transient guests. 

He had barely taken his seat and unfolded 
his napkin when Madame's voice spoke over his 
shoulder. 

" A letter, Monsieur. Monsieur will find his 
way to the garden for a cup of coffee after 
lunch?" 

Sturd took the square grey envelope with pleas- 
ure. He had not expected news from home so 

32 
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soon, and it was with a pleasant glow of cheer 
that he opened and read his sister's letter. He 
smiled at the familiar picture it recalled of a 
summer evening in their small suburban home. 

" Mother is reading under the new lamp some- 
body's sermons on some new theology which hap- 
pens to be the top book of the pile on her little 
table. Dash lies at her feet, the flowers are fresh 
under father's portrait, and I am at my desk. We 
are all here but you, for mother says she has felt 
father's presence strongly to-day. 

" By the time you receive this, you will have 
arrived in Brittany. I was about to write, How 
I wish I were with you ! Perhaps I shall be some 
day when you have painted the great picture. 
Then, how we shall live! But now you must 
work when you are rested from the journey and 
quite strong again. It is your opportunity. You 
did not have a fair chance here. Life pressed too 
close for art." 

There was news about home matters, and a 
postscript added: " Mother says to tell you that 
she is much interested in a chapter in her book 
on * Auto-suggestion.' She says that father was 
considered mad twenty years ago because he held 
theories which are now entertained by good 
churchmen. This man is a Canon in the Church 
of England, and yet he writes : 4 1 am myself a 
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believer in that possible fourth dimension of space 
as different from length and breadth and height 
as each of these is different from the other. I 
believe there is another world, as it were, within 
this world, transcending it, pervading it, surround- 
ing it.' (She insists on my transcribing word for 
word — you know our mother!) Of St. Paul's 
statement, * There stood by me the angel of God,' 
he says — * I gather that he saw the angel. This 
opening of the soul's vision to see into the higher, 
purer world around us is not common, and I am 
not prepared to say that it is wholly desirable, but 
it is of unutterable value that some should possess 
the gift, for that which is true for one of the chil- 
dren of Abba Father is true for all, though they 
know it not.' Mother sends her love. Says to 
be careful. Don Erskine came in after tea, very 
tired, but the work is going well. Dear old boy, 
they said I was not to mention the work to you, 
but I think that is silly and weak. After all, it 
only showed us all that your call to paint is stron- 
gest, and I am glad." 

Sturd folded the letter, laid it by his plate, 
and turned his attention to Madame's famous 
monies a la poulette, but his thoughts were run- 
ning on the trails opened by his sister's words. 
Don Erskine's face was clearly before the young 
painter's eyes — an ugly, strong, good face, under 
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a shock of close iron-grey hair. He came as often 
to the house as he could, when worn with his work 
at grips with life in the East of London. Mary's 
sanity gave him rest and renewal. That he loved 
Mary, Sturd guessed, but nothing had been said. 
He wished that Mary had not spoken of Erskine 
or the work. Weak though it might be, it dis- 
turbed him. He had come here to get away from 
all that world and plunge into a sea of inspira- 
tion in new and fair surroundings. As Mary said, 
this was his chance and he must make the most 
of it. 

He straightened himself in his chair, dismissed 
the letter and all connected with it from his mind, 
and looked down the table at the group who still 
lingered. 

At the end of the table sat a fine-looking man 
of sixty, white moustached, almost military in 
bearing, dressed in a handsome Breton jacket of 
black cloth and velvet with silver buttons. It was 
Monsieur Carrere, the village notary, a person of 
importance in the town and countryside. He was 
a bachelor, and he lived, greatly respected, in a 
square stone house facing the place, and though 
his house was perfectly kept by an old servant, 
assisted by a young bonne, he lunched and dined 
at the inn for companionship. 

Here he always had the company of the doc- 
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tor and the tax-collector. The former, Monsieur 
Charpentier, was a man of thirty, blond, neat, 
quick and decisive, with steady, clever eyes and 
capable hands. He had been a year in Le Kloar 
— was a graduate of the Ecole de Medecine in 
Paris — a man of ambitions and theories, and of 
small independent means, which enabled him to 
take the practice in this village, where he could 
practise and yet pursue his studies quietly on his 
own lines. He was particularly interested in 
nervous diseases, and had already won some dis- 
tinction. 

M. Guilhou, the tax-collector, on the contrary, 
had hardly ever been out of this his native place. 
He and Monsieur Carrere had been friends since 
boyhood. He was a little dried-up shrimp of a 
man who hopped about on his chair like a dried 
pea in a pod, gesticulating wildly and talking in- 
cessantly, to the exasperation of the commercial 
travellers who appeared at the inn in cycles. To- 
day there were but two travellers, the one in but- 
ter, the other in hair. The butter man was round 
and fat and oily, as though years of constant 
tasting of the commodity which he purveyed had 
rolled him into one nice pat of butter himself. 
The hair man was an extremely beau garqon. His 
employers had evidently chosen him with a keen 
eye to business. It would often require admiring 
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glances from bold, handsome eyes, a persuasive 
tongue and a pleasant manner to persuade the 
Breton girls to part with their long hair for the 
Paris market. 

Sturd, much interested in these new types, fol- 
lowed their conversation with close attention, 
trying to understand, for they were talking 
volubly. The butter man had the floor. His warm 
face was flushed, and he dabbed his beaded fore- 
head with a red handkerchief, which he also 
waved to enforce his remarks. 

" In my circuit," he declared, " I go through 
every town and village in Bas-Bretagne. I know 
the country — and, with no offence, Messieurs, 
there is not another place of its size as bad as Le 
Kloar." 

The tax-collector spluttered excitedly. " That's 
too strong, Monsieur! To say that in all Brit- 
tany " 

" I say it I " the man interrupted, bringing his 
fist clenched on the red handkerchief down on the 
table. 

The doctor smiled coolly, the notary raised a 
deprecatory hand. The tax-collector drank a hur- 
ried glass of wine. The traveller " in hair " 
looked supercilious, as though if he liked he could 
add volumes to the enlightenment of the conver- 
sation, and arranged his red satin tie. Sturd, 
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under cover of renewed interest in his letter, 
listened intently. 

" I do say it," the man protested. " And that," 
he added, with a wave of his handkerchief toward 
the notary, " although I have much respect for 
our friend at the head of the table and for Mon- 
sieur Guilhou," bowing to the tax-collector. 
" Yes," he added, " and for our hostess. I don't 
know many such women in France." 

The others all echoed the sentiment. All, that 
is, but the traveller in hair, who had with reason 
drawn Madame Tallak's dislike upon himself, and 
who now rose with a bow and sauntered from the 
room, chewing a toothpick. 

The butter man sat back in his chair, very red, 
puffing out his shiny cheeks and gazing at the 
others. 

" Well, what do you say? " he demanded. 

There was silence for an instant. Then the 
doctor answered curtly — 

" I don't think that an outsider can judge of 
these things. I know what you mean. I know 
how it impressed me when I came. Le Kloar 
bears the blame for the sins of all the hamlets 
around. St. Fiacre is the real plague-spot, and 
there, I suppose, you have never been, for it has 
no shops, no inn, nothing but a church and a dozen 
hovels — and the church is in ruins. The people 
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who live there are, from our point of view, with- 
out morals and without shame, which means with- 
out health or hygiene." 

The notary shook his head. " Dear doctor," 
he said, " we are too old-fashioned for your mod- 
ern notions. They are a depraved set at Fiacre, 
and were in my father's day " 

44 Heredity," interjected the doctor. 44 1 should 
like to sweep out that place and give them all a 
clean start in decent surroundings. Failing that, 
nothing will help them unless they can be wakened 
to a sense of their degradation." 

The butter man stared. 44 Why doesn't the 
mayor? " he began, 44 or the church " 

The doctor smiled pityingly. 44 The mayor is 
not a philanthropist. He is climbing towards a 
better berth himself and has no time to think of 
others. The Cure is a weak old man whom they 
neither fear nor respect. No, Monsieur, you mis- 
judge Le Kloar. It is the Fiacre element that 
you see in the streets and cabarets. The people 
of Le Kloar itself are generally a quiet, sober, 
church-going lot." 

44 What about the old firebrand who was talk- 
ing here last night?" the man insisted. 

The notary laughed. 44 Oh 1 don't you know 
Jaume? He thinks because he fought in '70 that 
he must live up to the character. He is the only 
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man who went from here. He swears and swag- 
gers and preaches liberty — but he has the heart 
of a child." 

" And he hits the nail on the head fairly often 
too," the doctor added. " If he had had an edu- 
cation, he might have made a mark. He has 
joined this club because it appeals to his intelli- 
gence. But he finds himself in a continual row 
with the members because he will think for him- 
self — poor old Jaume." 

Sturd gave up the strain of following the rapid 
French and rose from the table. 

As he bowed to the company, his hand on his 
chair, he was arrested, his eyes drawn beyond 
them, through the door, by a figure which drifted 
across the place. It was a boy of eight, in ragged 
garments of faded blue, who passed slowly, turn- 
ing to the weird musical strains of a slender reed 
flute held lightly to his lips. The rapt face, the 
wide visionary eyes, the detachment of the whole 
figure struck a sympathetic chord in Sturd. He 
wanted to follow the child, to know what he 
played and why he played it, to know whence he 
came and whither he went. He stood still, gazing, 
and the little figure passed slowly out of sight, and 
as it went, a pang as of loss possessed him. 

Monsieur Carrere, who had followed the stran- 
ger's gaze, bowed to Sturd, explaining, " It is 
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nothing, Monsieur. An idiot — an innocent, as we 
call them here." 

The doctor looked round quickly at Sturd as he 
left the room, started to speak, changed his mind, 
and was silent. 



CHAPTER V 

Sturd passed through the kitchen empty of every 
one but Monsieur, and paused on the threshold of 
the entrance to the small inclosure dignified by 
the name of garden. 

There, under a walnut tree, two men were 
seated in garden chairs at a small green iron table. 
The man with his back to Sturd was small, thin 
and carefully dressed in tweeds. The man fac- 
ing Sturd was evidently a painter, and one who 
dressed the part. He was of tall, loose build, with 
a feverish, not unhandsome face, and red lips be- 
tween a carefully kept moustache and dark-pointed 
beard. His hair, already threaded with grey, fell 
over a high forehead. He wore a soft white 
shirt, a loose black tie, and a suit of coarse white 
Capri flannels. He had just taken a lump of 
sugar from the saucer before him to throw to a 
nondescript cur, Madame's favourite, which 
lay on the yellow gravel, its head on its 
paws, its ears cocked, watching his every move- 
ment. 

Madame Tallak herself, standing by, her hands 
on her hips, watched the man filch the sugar with 
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pretended vexation, but really enchanted by the 
attention to her pet. As the dog jumped for the 
sugar, she turned and saw Sturd. 

" Ah, Monsieur, you will have coffee. Here are 
two of your confreres — Englishmen too." 

The man with his back to Sturd turned and 
then sprang up, surprised. He came forward, a 
slight, precise figure, his light hair and moustache 
half-grey, his pale blue eyes glancing critically 
through eyeglasses. 

" Sturd! Where did you drop from? " 

u Gower! This is a surprise." 

The two shook hands, mutually pleased. 

" When did you arrive? " Gower asked. 

u Last night. Missed the diligence and walked 



out." 



u Yes. You always have to order a trap for 
that train. You must have got here late." 

" Just after midnight. Fortunately our hostess 
was still up." 

" Oh, Friday night — lucky for you. Join us — 
will you?" Then in a lower voice, "I want to 
introduce you to Walden." 

Arthur Gower turned to his companion at the 
table, who sat, his brown eyes half closed and dis- 
trustful, smoothing his moustache with long nerv- 
ous fingers, glancing with a slight frown at the 
newcomer. 
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"Walden, you've heard me speak of Sturd? 
Sturd, you don't know Walden? " 

Sturd bowed. " I know your work, of course," 
he answered warmly. 

Walden did not change his position. " Really," 
he drawled. " Well, and how do you like 
it?"* 

" Sit down," Gower interrupted nervously to 
Sturd. " Here comes your coffee." 

But Sturd, overlooking the incivility of Wal- 
den's manner, was intent on his question and re- 
plied heartily, " It's big. I do not know it as well 
as I should like, for I have never been to Paris. 
That thing of yours in the Luxembourg must be 
a wonderful example of technique." 

Walden smiled. "You do not like the sub- 
ject? " he said. 

" Well, it's not one I should have chosen, cer- 

* 

tainly," Sturd answered, with a humorous twinkle 
in his grey eyes. 

Walden laughed outright and the slight hos- 
tility vanished from his manner. 

" You will find, Walden," Gower broke in, 
" that this young man does not respect our grey 
hairs or pander to our conceit. He's a very devil 
for truth. Eh, Sturd?" 

" Well," Sturd answered, gravely colouring, 
"what's better? I take it we are all after it in 
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one way or another. One wants truth of line, 
another truth of colour, and I " 

" Oh, you're after truth in the abstract," Gower 
interrupted. " You have not changed, I see. But 
you don't look very fit. What's the matter? " 

Sturd shook his head deprecatingly. "I am 
just up from an illness — fever — I've come out 
here to work and get strong." 

"Bad luck," Gower said kindly. "Well, 
there's work enough for us all here, and good air 
and food." 

" Tallak sees to the food," Walden said, rising 
lazily and stretching his length in the sun. 
" Well, I shall see you at dinner." He turned 
to the house, calling the bonne, who came running 
to the kitchen door. " Marie- Josephe, matches." 
He followed her into the kitchen. 

"Where were you at luncheon? Have 
you seen anything of the town yet? " Gower 
asked. 

" I was late. I came in when you had finished. 
I slept late and did not get out till after eleven. 
Then I took a road by the church, up by the 
cemetery, through a lane and back by another 
road. In the lane I got talking with the sabot 
maker." 

Gower laughed. " Jaume 1 The old reprobate. 
He is a character. If you encouraged him he kept 
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you, I daresay. He loves an audience. Have 
you a studio yet? " 

" No," Sturd answered. " I thought I'd work 
out in good weather and in my bedroom in 
bad." 

Gower nodded. " One can manage that way. 
Well, I must get along. If I don't have a whack 
at my subject to-day, I'll never do anything with 



it." 



"What are you doing? " Sturd asked, a trace 
of despondency in his voice, which Gower did not 
notice. 

" An interior," he answered. " Come along and 
see it. A fine subject if I can do it." As Sturd 
rose, he continued, " A cottage interior. The vil- 
lage weaver's. Very low in tone. Great, my dear 
chap, but the very devil to paint." 

They passed out of the garden into the side 
street, which led under the kitchen windows to the 
square. Just inside the kitchen door, Henri was 
scraping plates, with one eye on his fishing-rod. 
Madame Tallak stood at the table washing dishes 
with the bonne and called after them in her big 



voice. 



Allons, mes enfants, work well ! " 
" Merely Madame," Gower called back with his 
precise accent. Samuel Sturd turned with lifted 
hat and bowed. 
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Marie- Josephe giggled. " What droll manners 
has the big young man." She gave a free imita- 
tion of the bow. 

" Hold your tongue, saucy girl. The young 
man may be droll, but he has a good heart and 
that is much. Look out — you will drop the plate." 

As Gower and Sturd came into the place, Sturd 
stopped. " I can't tell you," he said hesitatingly, 
" how it all impressed me last night, the walk out 
and this — I had never s£en a crucifix against a 
night-sky before. It seemed to me that it could 
not have looked the same in England." 

" I know what you mean," Gower assented, 
settling the glasses on his neat nose. " Brittany 
gets on the nerves at first — especially yours if you 
have been ill. But you'll get used to it after a 
bit." 

" I don't know," Sturd answered doubtfully. 
" It wasn't just that. However, you're right, I 
suppose. Have you been here long? " 

" Came down last week from Paris with Wal- 
den." Gower could not keep a note of importance 
from his voice. 

" Do you know him well?" Sturd put the 
question sharply. 

Gower smiled. " Not well. No one knows 
Walden well. We studied together at Julian's in 
the old days. He always comes to Le Kloar — 
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has been coming for fifteen years — has painted 
some of his best pictures here." 

" I see/' Sturd said. The line between his black 
brows was deep. It did seem a irony that he, 
Sturd, should have come to Le Kloar to paint his 
picture, only to find that Walden, of all men, had 
made it his for years. 

Walden personified all that he disliked and dis- 
trusted in art. He recalled one after another 
of the canvases that had won Walden recognition 
and the red button of the Legion of Honour in 
Paris. Admire them, he must; they compelled 
admiration. Walden dare attempt anything, 
nothing to him was impossible, but Sturd imagined 
that the man painted himself into his pictures, and 
that in their very magic of colour and sensuous line, 
he flaunted his insolence, his intolerance of those 
bounds which Sturd felt art must keep or be guilty 
before the bar of the highest ethics. Sturd was 
great on ethics. Your duty to your brother must 
be felt in every brush stroke. Certainly it was 
to be doubted whether Walden had ever felt it 
in one of his. But just as certainly his pictures 
were great and compelled Sturd's grudging ad- 
miration. 

Gower, walking briskly by the side of the 
younger man, glanced at him curiously, and felt 
with some annoyance the hostility of his thoughts 
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towards Walden. Success to Gower was sacred, 
and Walden, whatever his faults, was successful. 
That Sturd should presume to criticise seemed to 
Gower audacious, and yet, of course, Sturd would 
criticise. It was Sturd's very independence that 
had marked him out as different from the usual 
run of enthusiastic young students, whose work it 
had been Gower's duty to criticise at the art- 
school some five years before. Sturd had been so 
solemnly in earnest, so painfully serious, that 
Gower had felt an uncomfortable interest in him 
apart from his painstaking work. 

Gower had even followed up the young man 
when he left the school, had visited his studio 
in the top of a building on the wharves, and had 
done him many kindnesses. In return he had been 
asked to Sunday supper with Sturd's mother and 
sister, and had gone. But suburban London did 
not count to Gower — not that he was a snob, but 
that he had been born to certain surroundings and 
was true to them. So he had not repeated his 
visit, and later, his interest in Sturd had waned 
when he found that he would not rely upon any 
of the usual social stratagems for success, nor fol- 
low any of his kindly meant leads. 

Once since that time, Gower had met Sturd at 
a certain East End Club which purveys art to the 
poor of London and had been seized anew by a 
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conviction of Sturd's independence and strength. 
He had felt that Sturd might become a personal- 
ity, and had wondered what his work was now 
like. 

Since then he had seen one picture of Sturd's 
at the Academy, which had annoyed him as being 
the contradiction to his own idea of the subjects 
within the province of Art. Remembering it, 
however, he had greeted Sturd with interest in the 
garden. Now, as they walked through the square, 
Gower felt a sudden impatience at the sight of 
Sturd's grim face. Such gravity was suburban too 
— it smacked of the dissenter — of a narrow, il- 
liberal outlook. Instead of blessing the chance 
that had sent him the honour of an acquaintance 
with Walden, a man known in two continents, 
Sturd was obviously measuring him by some out- 
of-date puritan standard. 

Gower broke the silence didactically. " Wal- 
den is a great painter. A deuced clever painter, 
Sturd, and whether you like him personally or not, 
that's all that we are concerned with, I suppose." 

" I don't agree." Sturd's face was solemn. 
" Clever painting isn't everything." 

" It's enough for me," Gower answered lightly, 
yet with decision, and changed the subject. " I 
have not yet asked for your mother and sister. 
Where are they? Well, I hope? " 
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11 Quite, thanks. They are at home. Mary's 
classes do not end till July." 

" It's nearly two years since I have seen you," 
Gower continued. " How does that Club go? I 
have sent pictures once or twice when the Com- 
mittee has asked me, but I have not had time to 
get over there." 

" I don't know," Sturd answered with finality. 
" I had to give it up. It took too much time," 
but he winced as he said it. 

" I saw your picture last June," Gower went 
on. He was not observant or he would have 
noticed Sturd's look of patient doggedness. " I 
meant to write you at the time. I did not like 
your subject. You will never sell that kind of 
thing. You must seek beauty. The public wants 
beauty." 

" No," Sturd exclaimed. " It wants prettiness— 
and not even true prettiness, but academic pretti- 
ness — the prettiness that it has been told and 
trained to like. I cannot give it that. I can only 
paint what I feel, and I feel all the ugliness and 
the pain and the meaning of the ugliness and the 
pain, and until the people can see that they can 
know nothing of Art." 

Gower shook his head, and Sturd, turning to 
him, smiled apologetically. 

" All that I want now is open landscape," he 
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said; "bare, broken country. Where can I get 
that?" 

Gower smiled too. " You'll find what you want 
near the chapel of Sainte Barbe. I will put you 
on the road from the cottage." 
. They had turned from the square into the 
squalid street by which Sturd had returned in the 
morning. As they followed the gutter downhill 
between the wretched thatched cottages, avoiding 
pigs, chickens and toddling babies, they saw a 
woman coming down the hill opposite with free, 
long strides. By the time they had reached the 
foot of the hill, the woman had turned from the 
road and vanished through the door of an old 
stone building. 

" There's a model I " Sturd exclaimed. " And 
what hair I " 

" I know her," Gower answered, with a taste 
of displeasure, walking on quickly. " That's 
Walden's studio. She is Walden's model, Tekla 
Dorven, the wife of my old weaver in the cottage 
at the top there." 

" But she's a girl ! " 

Gower smoked without answering. 

" She's superb," Sturd insisted. 

" Quite a fine figure," Gower remarked, laconi- 
cally. But in a moment he continued, 

" Taller than most of the girls, I think. She 
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does not wear the cushion round her waist, which 
makes most of these girls look so clumsy. She's 
a girl from the mountains. The village does not 
like her. I don't know what there is against her, 
except that she's a stranger. The rustic mind al- 
ways distrusts what it cannot understand. She 
does not mix with them, keeps to herself, and 
when her work is done, instead of knitting on the 
doorstep, she goes wandering over the landes. 
This is her cottage. You passed here this morn- 
ing, didn't you? Come in." 

They turned from the road over flagstones 
which led through deep grass to the door, and 
Sturd stepped down after Gower into the one 
room of the house. 

After the sun on the highway it seemed dark, 
and it took several minutes for the eyes to become 
accustomed to the gloom. Then the picture com- 
posed itself, for the door closed, the light from 
the only window fell upon the figure of the weaver 
at his loom, an old, bent, yet powerful figure 
whose long fingers flashed back and forth, silently 
guiding the shuttle through warp and woof. 

He did not look up as they stood by. He 
frowned and bent closer over his work. He did 
not speak. 

" Fine, isn't it? " Gower repeated, in the tone 
he would have used of a still life. " It's all in the 
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blues. That's the whole thing. The blue of the 
blouse he's wearing and the blue of the stuff he's 
weaving, and the blue again of the socks above 
the sabots. That's the whole thing, if I can only 
get it. You see I am doing it from here," he went 
on, placing his canvas on the easel. " The light 
catching up from his knee to the side of his face, 
I rather wish I had done him more around — three- 
quarter face " 

" If you could get what's in his face," Sturd 
said, puzzled. 

Gower was studying the subject with intent eyes. 

" No — o," he answered slowly; then, " Do you 
see, Sturd, how the light strikes his chin — makes it 
almost out of drawing. Very interesting." 

" Doesn't he mind our discussing him like 
this? " Sturd asked abruptly. 

" Oh I didn't I tell you ? " Gower had his brush- 
es and palette in hand. " He's deaf and dumb." 

Sturd stood still, the furrow between his brows, 
gazing intently at the weaver. 

" I am going," he said abruptly. " I take the 
path through the orchard at the back of the cot- 
tage, you said? " 

Gower, absorbed in the problem of the blues, 
hardly noticed Sturd, and the long lean fingers did 
not stop in their work, silently guiding the shuttle 
through warp and woof. 



CHAPTER VI 

Sturd left the cottage in a mood of revolt not 
unusual to him. It was indeed as natural to him 
to protest against life as he found it as it was 
for Gower to accept it. It augured no moral 
superiority on Sturd's part. Heredity and en- 
vironment had made each man what he was. To 
Gower, whose blood ran through University chan- 
nels, the great fact of life was beauty, as he con- 
sidered it, and the aim of life was the seizing of 
that beauty, a thing often illusory and transitory, 
and putting it with patient skilled brush strokes 
on canvas. To Sturd, the descendant of a ruder 
stock, by whom the prize of education was but 
just attained, and so still valued more objectively, 
beauty was but an attribute of a crude, many-sided 
world. 

This same many-sided world might be said to 
have revolved before Gower in his youth and to 
have been stopped by his cool finger with its beauty 
face towards him, so that all the shades of ugli- 
ness were hidden. His object in life was to ignore 
the existence of these faces and to concentrate all 
his attention on the face to whose interpretation 
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he had conscientiously dedicated his life, though 
Gower, in his fastidious love of just definition, 
would have been the first to deprecate his efforts as 
a dedication. In Gower, the University love of 
exactitude and dread of exaggeration were as no- 
ticeable as the fine ingrain of a culture assimilated 
less from books than from surroundings through 
generations. 

To Sturd, on the other hand, the world was 
always revolving. While he sought to seize a 
phase of the beauty that he loved, it was gone, 
eclipsed by the blackness of pain, obscured by the 
grey mist of misery. Already his plans for work 
were troubled by the silent figure which to his 
imagination wove a long length of bitter rebellion. 
Projecting himself into the place of the weaver, 
Sturd suffered, and the memory of the woman at 
the studio door included Walden in the bitterness. 

He threw up his head, trying to shake off his 
thoughts, and his eyes realised the beauty of the 
June orchard-path, leading to one of the grassed 
banks, high as his head, planted on top with a 
thicket of oak, hawthorn and honeysuckle, which 
serve as boundaries in Brittany. Steps worn in 
this bank by the toes of heavy sabots led him to 
the top, and through a gap in the hedge he leaped 
down on the other side and found himself in the 
grip of the Breton landes. Sombre, mysterious, 
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full of haunting colour, they spread away before 
his feet, broke into a valley whose depth he could 
not guess, and rising again beyond led under pur- 
ple haze to the horizon. His first feeling was one 
of confused delight from which with his obsession 
of analysis, he unravelled the detail; the short 
fine turf, mosaiced with flowers, pink centaurea, 
pale blue flax, stone crop and mosses, the bracken, 
the yellow gorse, the heather still in bud, the 
oddly-shaped and scattered rocks, and off to the 
right, near the edge of the valley, a huge grey 
stone, which he knew to be a menhir. It rose, this 
enigma in stone, this Lord of the landes, lone and 
stark and majestic, as on that prehistoric day, 
when it was raised by unknown hands to an un- 
known deity. Though the path to Sainte Barbe 
turned here to the left, Sturd struck across with 
great strides for this monument of a day which 
has passed from the very annals of men. The 
turf was springy under his feet, the sky, flecked 
with cloud, was blue above him, and a breeze hint- 
ing of the sea freshened his face, warmed by the 
sun. The gorse pricked his ankles, the bracken 
swept its fronds about his knees, as he kept a 
straight course onward, but he knew only the joy 
of this primeval place. A smile lightened his face. 
He paused. Was it fancy or did he hear a strain 
of music? He stopped and listened. Certainly 
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from the menhir there came clear and faint, borne 
on the breeze, a haunting, sad, sweet note! It 
faded away with the wind that had wafted it, and 
he pushed on, ears strained, to be again rewarded 
by the melancholy melody, thin and spirit-like, re- 
peated more distinctly till, coming abruptly into 
the space of open turf around the menhir, he 
found, lying in its shade, a boy, the innocent who 
had strayed across the place. 

The child started up like a frightened hare at 
Sturd' s step, and flying lightly through the bracken 
turned an elfin face back to watch the stranger. 
Sturd said nothing, but throwing himself down 
in the shade, took out his pipe, filled it, pulled 
his cap over his eyes and began to smoke. Stealth- 
ily the odd little figure stole back, under cover 
of gorse and bracken, from bush to bush, till, 
drawn by the insuperable curiosity of the young 
animal, he stood at the edge of the clearing. 
Sturd, who had felt every step of the child's ad- 
vance, pushed back his cap, and without moving, 
smiled. The boy hesitated, then approached 
within a few feet of Sturd and squatted there. 
Sturd smoked in silence, and soon the brown hand 
stole within the bosom of the old jacket and drew 
out the reed flute, fingered it lovingly with furtive 
glances at the stranger, then, overcome by an 
overwhelming desire, put it to his lips and blew a 
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low note. Sturd closed his eyes and the shadow 
of the menhir lengthened as the boy played on. 

Suddenly he stopped. "I am hungry," he 
said. 

Sturd rose. " Let us go and eat," he answered 
gravely. 

The boy nodded, placed the flute in his bosom, 
crossed himself before the menhir, and watched 
Sturd out of the clearing. Sturd turned in the 
direction of Sainte Barbe and struck out across the 
landes. 

The child slowly followed him, talking to him- 
self, and Sturd, listening, heard him repeat in a 
sing-song chant, " The fairies made it. It's older 
than Jesus Christ. The fairies made it. It's older 
than Jesus Christ." 

Sturd, knowing children, did not speak to him, 
but kept on, the noiseless feet close following, the 
chant a fit accompaniment to the long mysterious 
shadows and to a low wind creeping through the 
gorse and rustling in the tops of oak trees just 
ahead. Here in the grove Sturd found the path 
to Sainte Barbe, and following it, the soft in- 
toning suddenly stopped, the child with a little 
cry leapt by him and ran ahead, disappearing 
among the trees. A moment later Sturd came out 
from the wood into a lane close to a cottage which 
stood facing a stone calvary. Within this cottage 
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the child vanished, and Sturd, disappointed, 
turned to the right down the lane and came to a 
rude square stone belfry, standing surrounded by 
trees at the edge of a steep. A stone stair with a 
heavy balustrade led from the belfry down the 
side of the gorge. He descended the stair slowly, 
enchanted by the wild luxuriance of tree and 
shrub, and by the glimpses of a wide view which 
he caught between the branches. The steps ended 
at a terrace cut in the side of the hill, before the 
door of a small granite chapel built on a crag 
which fell three hundred feet down to the foot 
of the valley. The chapel was so fitted into this 
niche that to his great disappointment he found 
the view of the valley quite cut off. But the door 
of the chapel was ajar, and he was just approach- 
ing it when the boy flew lightly down the steps, 
rushed at him, caught him by the sleeve and burst 
into incoherent remonstrance. 

" No-^no, Monsieur — do not go in. It is a 
bad church. Monsieur will be sad — Monsieur 
will weep. Do not go in." 

Sturd paused. At that instant the church door 
was opened from within, and a girl, a peasant, 
evidently drawn by the child's voice, appeared on 
the threshold. Sturd, in the boy's frantic clutch, 
stood silent, struck by her face. It was white and 
small, lighted, illumined rather, by great grey 
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eyes, and aureoled, under her small coif, by pale 
ashen hair. 

She came softly, yet quickly forward, took the 
boy's arm and spoke to him rapidly, with quiet 
authority, in Breton. And the boy, at first de- 
fiant, listened, then released Sturd, and finally, at 
some last whispered word, clapped his hands joy- 
ously and ran back up the stair. Then she turned 
to Sturd with some anxiety. 

" I hope Monsieur is not angry at my brother, 
because if Monsieur is angry and complains, they 
might send us away. It is my grandfather who 
keeps the key of the chapel. I assure Monsieur 
that my little Yves does not often annoy the visi- 
tors. Indeed he runs away from them, and it was 
only because Monsieur had been kind to him that 
he said what he did, which is of course a child's 
imagining. He does not understand." 

" I am not at all angry," Sturd hastened to as- 
sure her. " He interests me very much. He 
has been playing to me. He has great tal- 
ent." 

The girl's face became almost painfully happy. 
She clasped her hands. 

" How good of Monsieur I No one — no one 
but me understands little Yves. In the village 
they call him wicked because he is not like the 
other children. But I know that he is not foolish, 
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and often — often I think that he knows much 
more than the others do of things — of things — " 
She stopped suddenly and the flush died from her 
face. " I am keeping Monsieur and he wishes to 
see the chapel. Entrez, Monsieur." 

She stood aside and Sturd passed in with an 
exclamation of pleasure. The interior was at its 
best in the late light which shone through the 
stained glass window and flooded the central space 
with a soft radiance of colour, leaving the rest in 
velvety shadow. Along the carven rafters strange 
beasts and birds took shape, in the golden gloom, 
and the gilded sculptured figures of the Renais- 
sance rood screen glimmered softly. From the 
centre of the ceiling of cerulean blue hung the 
model of a ship which seemed to ride now on a 
dusty sea of light. A small red star gleamed in 
the dusk before the Virgin's shrine, and in the 
vases upon the altar quivered tall spires of 
asphodel. 

As his eyes became accustomed to the dusk, 
Sturd marked the ruin of the place, which not all 
the loving care of the one poor altar could con- 
ceal. The floor was broken and uneven, and 
through a leak of long standing in the roof the 
rains of many seasons had crept, staining the 
plastered walls with streaks of ooze and patches 
of green mould. 
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" If Monsieur would like to stay," the girl's 
voice came softly, " will he lock the door and 
leave the key at the cottage near the calvary, then 
Monsieur need not hurry." 

" Thank you, Mademoiselle," Sturd answered. 
" I am quite ready. Can you tell me anything 
about this rood screen? It is very beautiful." 
He was surprised to find that he had asked her 
simply for the pleasure of hearing her voice again 
with its note of impersonal sweetness. 

" The rood screen is of 1446, Monsieur, and 
the glass in the west window, the bit at the top, 
is of an earlier day, they say. Does Monsieur 
know the history of the chapel? If he would 
care to hear, I can tell him the story as we go up 
the steps. Pardon, Monsieur." She stepped past 
him, drew down the red swinging lamp and care- 
fully snuffed the wick. " I do not know why it 
smokes. I trimmed it this morning." 

" And do you have the care of the chapel since 
your grandfather has the key? " 

44 Yes, Monsieur." 

44 And did you put the flowers in the vases on 
the altar, Mademoiselle?" 

44 Yes; Monsieur does not like them? " 

44 Above all flowers." 

44 And I, Monsieur." 

44 And did you know that the Greeks, centuries 
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ago, loved them too, and called them the flowers 
of the dead? " 

" No, Monsieur, that I did not know. I know 
so little." 

" They said," Sturd continued, as she locked the 
chapel door and turned to mount the steps, " that 
the spirits of the dead wander in fields of asphodel 
in the Islands of the Blest." 

She was looking at him with clear eyes. 

" Does Monsieur believe it? " 

44 1 should like to." 

44 And I." She laughed softly. 4< My little 
Yves," she said, 44 loves them too. He thinks they 
are fairy flowers. In the autumn he lies on the 
hillside, and as the sun goes down, he says the 
fairies paint the stalks. They do go scarlet in the 
sun, Monsieur — all scarlet and quivering." 

44 And the story of the chapel, Mademoiselle? " 

44 It is too late to-day. Here we are at the top 
of the steps, and my grandfather is waiting for his 
supper. If Monsieur returns to the inn in the vil- 
lage, he should go by the Pilgrim's way. It leads 
over the pasture land through the great oaks to 
the town. Good-night, Monsieur." 

44 Good-night, Mademoiselle, and to my friend 
Yves, good-night. And I hope that you will tell 
me the story of the chapel another day." 

She did not answer, but stood looking down — 
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turning the key in her fingers ; and Sturd standing 
by her looked down too, and, looking, recognized 
the little sabots of the morning. There could be 
no mistaking them. They were new, smoked to 
a beautiful brown and carved with the same simple 
device. But if anything was lacking to identify 
their owner, one glance at the gentle face was 
sufficient. 

" Another day," she repeated slowly. " Mon- 
sieur is staying then long? " 

" All the summer, I hope." 

She glanced up sharply, startled it seemed. 

" Oh I " she said, and turning, went toward the 
cottage, her head bent. 



CHAPTER VII 

Sturd, directed on his way by the girl, was sur- 
prised by varying emotions as he followed the 
broad paved way across the upland pasture. 
Over these worn and broken stones patched 
with mosses, stamped with lichen, half-hidden by 
grass and fern, he saw a great company toiling, 
silent, through the centuries. Was this a Roman 
road? Or had Druid priests, before the Romans, 
led a white-robed band by this way to the menhir 
on the landes? Certain it was that the weary feet 
which had pressed and worn this pavement had 
set, year after year and century after century, in 
the way of a fancied salvation. The Roman sol- 
dier shouldering the eagle of the legions and call- 
ing upon Rome and the Emperor — the Druid 
priestess sacrificing her human victim to an un- 
known deity — down to the very last Breton peas- 
ant who had passed this way in the month of 
May, on his knees fasting, were they all bound 
for the same pitiful Limbo? Pressing across the 
margin of this lost primeval place, their eyes on 
some far ideal, their hands groping for a touch 
which should make them whole, their poor souls 
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filled with the infinite ache and want of perfection, 
had they passed into the certainty of a delusion? 
Had they failed, or had the existence of an ideal 
in each and every toiling one saved him? " For 
to travel hopefully is better than to arrive." Is 
it? Sturd could not believe it. To him failure 
was failure — no hope of the prize won could 
compensate for the goal missed. It was not the 
laurel wreath nor the beat of acclaim that counted, 
but the certainty within himself that he had ar- 
rived. 

As the road cut down from the plain through 
an avenue of giant oaks, the questions narrowed 
more and more from distant horizons to the limits 
of his own soul; there swelled the same ache and 
longing for betterness — there cried the same im- 
perative demand for the heights; there yearned 
the same human need for comfort, which had set 
the long press of feet in their journey after many 
creeds. These, Sturd, in a youthful impatience of 
limitation, had stripped from him, and yet un- 
fettered by any had he rushed forward as he had 
hoped to do? His forehead contracted nerv- 
ously, his hands closed tightly. No, he had not. 
He had painted into his pictures little of all that 
he had to say, and this conviction had urged him 
from his small London studio with the prayer 
that in country solitudes he might find the power 
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to put all that he must say on to canvas. Would 
Brittany give him this power? The impressions 
of this first day seethed confusedly in his brain; 
the grave digger, the weaver, his girl-wife, the 
child with his flute, the pale girl at the chapel — 
did they not present the same mirror of life to 
his eyes whose burning rays blinded him in Lon- 
don? 

Tired and depressed, he turned in at the Croix 
d'Or late for dinner, ate his meal alone, and 
strolled into the little garden where Walden and 
Gower were smoking silently. They nodded to 
him. The usual expansion of this hour was ab- 
sent to-night. 

Walden was moody and fidgety, biting his nails, 
running his fingers through his hair, smoothing his 
pointed beard, or — his chair tipped back — tapping 
the gravel with his foot. Gower, normal as usual, 
recognised the signs of Sturd's strained nerves by 
the twitching of the muscles of his eyes. Smoking 
slowly himself as he watched the two, he felt a de- 
cided reluctance for conversation. He vaguely 
feared the outcome of any topic on which his two 
companions might disagree, and he knew that they 
must disagree on nearly all. 

It was Madame Tallak who, all innocent of 
the situation, arrived to fill the breach. She 
brought her usual atmosphere of brisk vigour. 
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She was vital from the quivering tips of her 
starched white coif to the pointed ends of her 
shining sabots. 

" Voyons, Messieurs" she cried, as she joined 
them, pulling up a chair. " No, do not disturb 
yourself, Monsieur," to Sturd who had risen. 
" You do not seem gay." She settled herself, her 
hands folded under her apron, and gazed quiz- 
zically from one to the other of the three. 
" What is it, Monsieur Walden? will not the pic- 
ture go? Ah! Monsieur Gower, you are always 
the same. What a husband you will make! 
When you want to marry, send the lady to me and 
I will give you a good character. Three years, I 
shall say, Monsieur Gower has been with me at 
the Croix d'Or, and never does he lose his temper, 
never is he in moods " 

G'ower laughed. " Come, Madame, you flatter 



me. 



" No, no— it is true. He wants what is his due. 
His bath must be right and his eggs boiled two 
minutes. And it's / who have to do them, by the 
way! That imbecile of a girl, you would think 
she could not tell the time. Always when she does 
them, Monsieur complains." 

"I complain? Hein, Madame! I merely call 
attention." 

" Yes," she continued judicially, with perhaps 
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a thread of malice, " Monsieur Gower wants his 
coffee strong, but he does not lose his temper and 
he is always just. He does not make love to the 
girls — and he doesn't drink. He is tout a fait 
range. Send the girl to me, Monsieur." 

" You're the only woman in the world who 
appreciates me, Madame," Gower declared, 
slightly piqued, but not showing it. " But with 
you as my friend, I shall hope. Suppose we drink 
to the future Mrs. Gower. Marie- Josephe ! 
What will you take, Madame? " 

Madame rolled her eyes and thought. " Un 
petit verre de chartreuse jaune" she declared. 
" Monsieur has not tried my new bottle." 

" Shall we all sample it? Walden? Sturd? 
Yellow chartreuse to the health of ma future? " 

" Not for me," Walden snapped. " I hate the 
stuff." 

" Three glasses of yellow chartreuse, Marie- 
Josephe, and a cognac for M. Walden." 

" Eh bien, Monsieur Walden," Madame Tallak 
pursued when they had opened the new bottle with 
due ceremony and drunk the health of " that un- 
fortunate lady," as Gower insisted on calling her. 
" Eh bien, and you ? Where is Madame Walden ? 
It's fifteen years since you first came down from 
Paris and there are no young fellows to-day who 
can hold a candle to you then. Not that you are 
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not charming still — my friend. Then you were 
nothing but a boy. But, mon Dieu, how hand- 
some you were ! " She sighed so frankly at the 
recollection that all three men laughed. 

Walden's mood had succumbed to the flattery, 
but he was ashamed to show it. 

" Nonsense, Madame," he said brusquely. 
" You are only fishing for compliments. You 
want me to tell Gower and Sturd what you were 
like fifteen years ago, as though they could not 
see for themselves. " 

Madame sighed, shaking her head. " Alas no, 
cher Walden. They cannot see, for I am no 
longer a woman, but just an old Madame. Ah, 
mes enfants, amuse yourselves while you can. 
You, my dear Monsieur Gower, marry and paint 
more respectable English pictures. You, my dear 
young stranger, learn to love a la Bretonne and 
then you may paint. You are too serious ! And 
you, cher Walden — Ah! ce cher Walden." . She 
stopped, looking across at him with an affection 
in her eyes which had not been there for Gower. 
" You are the great painter — that is enough. 
Good-night, my friends." She rose slowly and 
turned away. 

" Good old Tallak," Walden said, as he 
watched her cross the garden and stop to pat the 
yellow cur that drubbed its tail upon the ground 
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and lifted its head at her approach. She went 
into the kitchen, leaving the three subdued and 
softened and silent. It was only a moment, how- 
ever, before she reappeared, followed by the Cure 
of the village. 

Walden, facing them, announced their ap- 
proach. " Poor old chap," he said. u He can't 
last much longer. He was old when I first 



came." 



As Madame drew near with the priest, they all 
three rose. " Gentlemen," she said, " I present 
Monsieur le Cure. It is very warm in the house." 

The Cure returned their bows. He had a weak, 
flaccid, wrinkled old face, a bald head, a heavy 
paunch, and wore a cassock stained with snuff. 
He was ignorant, obstinate and conceited, kind 
only when it cost him nothing — to such of the 
poor as turned to him for alms, instead of to the 
village mayor, whom he jealously detested. He had 
no influence in the place, yet his vanity would not 
allow him to acknowledge this, and his assump- 
tion of empty authority was always pathetic to 
Walden. 

They all sat down. " You will join us in a cup 
of coffee, Monsieur? " Walden spoke in his most 
winning tones. " We have had coffee together 
for years." 

The Cure accepted the invitation, looking 
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pleased and important, and fumbling in his cas- 
sock produced his old horn snuff-box. Tapping it 
with a grimy forefinger, he presented it with a 
bow to Gower, who refused it curtly. 

Sturd, in his turn, flushed and embarrassed, 
stammered a refusal. But Walden accepted with 
grave courtesy, and as they drank a fresh supply 
of coffee, it was to him that the old man, mindful 
of the red button of the Legion, somewhat point- 
edly addressed his conversation, and Walden, to 
Sturd's surprise, listened courteously and pa- 
tiently. 

The Cure complained of his flock. They would 
contribute nothing for the repairs of the outlying 
chapels, which were doomed to decay. 

" Sainte Barbe at least is saved," Walden 
drawled, twisting his moustache and gazing with 
speculative eyes at the mean old face. 

The Cure rubbed his nose with his finger, nod- 
ding, almost with a wink, at Walden, as he turned 
to Gower. 

" A friend," he said, " who wishes to be name- 
less, has given me the money to repair Sainte 
Barbe upon certain conditions ! " 

" Really ! " Gower exclaimed with the connois- 
seur's polite interest. " Whoever he is, he has 
done a great thing. I have often thought how 
much I should like to do it myself." 
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Walden turned a quick, keen eye upon him. 
" Why not?" he said in English. "You are a 
rich bachelor." 

" Thanks," Gower rejoined drily, yet flat- 
tered. " Is any man rich in London? " 

" Or in Paris? " Walden said under his breath 
with a tolerant smile. 

The Cure was discoursing now to Sturd of his 
intended repairs during the coming winter, when 
the men could leave their farms to work on the 
roof and flooring of the chapel. He turned back 
to Walden. 

" Sainte Barbe is indeed saved, Monsieur, but 
there yet remain St. Meriadek — St. Maudez — 
St. Fiacre — and yet further away are the moun- 
tain chapels — Notre Dame de Tremour " — he 
crossed himself. 

" The pilgrimage chapel," Walden interjected, 
lighting a cigarette and talking to himself as he 
puffed. " I must go there one day and paint the 
procession. When is it, mon pere? The Pardon 
of Tremour?" 

" It is past, Monsieur. It is in May. But all 
the year the people make pilgrimages there." 

" I have heard of it," Gower said. " They go 
on their knees or carry a lighted candle for miles 
— or something of the sort. Odd how these cus- 
toms persist," he continued in English to Sturd, 
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Then, turning to the Cure, " Surely," he said 
coldly, " there are enough people at St. Fiacre to 
keep that chapel in repair. Make them, mon 
pere. 

The old man shook his head, waving his hands 
in embarrassment. 

" Easier said than done," Walden interposed. 
" Nothing to be done with that Fiacre lot. It's 
plainly a chance for you, Gower." His tone was 
faintly mocking. 

The Cure looked round the circle, moistening 
his lips nervously, thinking of the words he was 
about to say. Then he began haltingly: " Sainte 
Barbe is — the most beautiful chapel in Brit- 
tany — " He paused. The three men looked at 
him quickly. He continued : " What I want to 
complete it, Messieurs, is an altar-piece. There 
is none." 

Having screwed his courage to the point, his 
jaw dropped and his hands nervously plucked at 
his cassock. 

Sturd had a quick vision of the bare altar, the 
asphodels, the lighted lamp. 

" I wish I had time," Gower said politely. 

Walden threw away his cigarette. " So do I," 
he said. " What size do you want it, mon pere? " 

" Two metres square," his voice trembled with 
eagerness. " It is a little altar." 
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Walden laughed. " You call that little? You 
wouldn't, sir, if you had to paint it." 

The Cure answered by a quick deprecatory 
gesture. Sturd felt sorry for him. He thought 
Walden rather a brute, as returning to his usual in- 
different manner, he told the old man that he could 
not spare the time to paint the panel, and that he 
had better ask some of the lady artists at Pont- 
Aven to do it for him. They never had any work. 
However, the Cure, Sturd noticed, did not appear 
to feel snubbed. He only answered that Mon- 
sieur Walden must not disturb himself, that he 
had always been too kind. Walden did not reply, 
but smoked comfortably. 

The old man rose, after some further chat on 
village matters. " Think no more about it," he 
said, as he shook Walden's hand. " I have been 
indiscreet — grasping — wanting too much." 

"Not a bit," Walden replied warmly, and 
with deference he accompanied the old man across 
the garden and out into the street. 

Gower, resuming his seat, smiled a trifle acidly. 
" Just like Walden. Charming when he likes." 

" But why should he like? " Sturd said bluntly. 
" That's not an engaging old man." 

The faintest trace of a shrug touched Gower's 
correct shoulders, only permitted to him in 
France. " To be inexplicable — is Walden," he 
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answered sententiously, and dismissed the subject 
with an upward flick of his clever hand. " Well," 
he continued in a different tone, " you found 
Sainte Barbe, I take it. What do you think of 

it?" 

" It's fine," Sturd began, then stopped short, 
aware of a feeling of reluctance to speak of the 
events of the afternoon. He at once put it aside 
as unreasonable, however, and went on to discuss 
the country from the painter's standpoint, and 
with increasing enthusiasm to describe the won- 
derful effect of the chapel interior. As he ended, 
he realised that he had spun a veil of words to 
hide the deep impression produced upon him by 
the girl and the child. 

" Did you see any one down there?" Gower 
asked after a moment's silence. 

Sturd hesitated perceptibly for an instant. 
Then " Yes," he said. "Why?" 

" Which was it, the girl or the boy? " 

" Both," Sturd answered with an annoyance 
which he could not understand. Again he re- 
peated, "Why? " 

Gower smiled. " That was Monik Bosek," 
he said in the satisfied tone of the man who im- 
parts a piece of interesting news. As Sturd did 
not respond, still smiling he rolled a cigarette — 
he always made his own — and continued: " You'll 
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hear a great deal of talk of her. It's an extraor- 
dinary story ! " 

He paused for encouragement, but Sturd, re- 
membering the girl's face of shining purity, and 
oddly fearful of the recital of some rustic tale 
which should contradict it, gave none. But 
Gower, interested, continued: "This is a rotten 
community, you know. They're a drunken, im- 
moral crew. No one has any influence over them. 
You see what the Cure is. They snap their 
fingers in his face and have little more fear of 
the civil authorities. It is about six months ago, 
I believe, that the girl whom you saw to-day 
went to the Cure and told him that she had had a 
vision in which the Virgin had appeared to her 
and commanded her to speak to the people of 
these villages and show them their sin. And if, 
after her warning, they did not repent, she would 
suffer for them." 

Sturd leaned forward, incredulous. 

" What I " he said. " That little thing ! Why, 
she is only a child. It's impossible." 

" Nothing is impossible in Brittany, as you'll 
learn. It's a land of anachronisms." 

" And did she speak to the people? " 

" Yes. In spite of the Cure — you see what he 
is — a cipher — she spoke to them from the steps 
of the calvary here, after Mass. Madame Tal- 
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lak will tell you about it. She held them too 
while she spoke, but afterwards, they hooted her 
off the place. The spirit of modern France is 
not wanting in young Brittany. Of course, no 
one believes in her but one or two old people, 
who are still full of superstition, and the beg- 
gars. Others, who like Madame have known her 
since childhood, think her sincere, but unbalanced. 
Anyway, the poor girl's name has become a by- 
word." 

" Horrible! " Sturd said, his voice low. 

They smoked in silence for a time. Then 
Gower, summing up the result of his reverie, re- 
marked, " Of course it is impossible, but very in- 
teresting. It is only here in this mediaeval spot 
that you would get such a type to-day." 

" Oh I it's more than that," Sturd protested. 
" If any one has seen visions — as I believe — that 
girl has. She looks as close to the Saints — as — 
her brother to the fairies," he ended with a self- 
conscious laugh. 

" Ah, the boy. He's not quite right — an in- 
nocent, as they call him here. I tried him as a 
model once. But he was like a wild creature, 
wouldn't speak or keep the pose, so I gave it up. 
I daresay they are both a little mad. Ah! it's 
an interesting country," Gower ended, " but hard 
to paint truthfully." 
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" And depressing," Sturd rejoined. " I can't 
enjoy a charm which seems so much a thing of 
poverty and ignorance." 

" Come now, Sturd," Gower interrupted, im- 
patience in his usually even voice. " Don't begin 
that. It spoiled your work in London. You 
have come to paint. Paint, then, and stop philos- 
ophising. As Walden says, Art needs all your 
strength, if you are to do anything at it. Do as 
he does, concentrate on your subject and you will 
find that it becomes the vital point in life and the 
rest is nothing." 

" I know," Sturd said. " But to me that's 
monstrous. After all, what is Art? The greatest 
picture ever painted cannot heal the sick or give 
bread to a beggar." 

" My dear boy," Gower protested in a tone 
of cool distaste, " Art is not for the beggar — 
naturally. A certain education creates taste, and 
taste demands beauty, and the artist's mission is 
to supply that beauty — and a very fine mission it 
is. You must leave your sick to the doctors, your 
beggars to the philanthropist." 

Sturd shook his head. " They ask more than 
bread," he said. 

Gower rose. " I am content to leave these 
questions," he remarked. "Things as they are 
will do me for my time." 
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Sturd, too, rose. " I wish I could," he said. 
" But they seem, at times, to me, the only ques- 
tions that matter." 

Gower led the way to the inn. At the 
threshold, he turned back curiously. " Why did 
the good God ever make you a painter, Sturd? " 
he said. 

" Perhaps he didn't," Sturd answered. " I 
took to painting as a mode of expression — not 
of thoughts — but of feelings — and perhaps — " 
He stopped helpless and followed Gower into 
the house. 



CHAPTER VIII 

The monthly market, a fixture of importance to 
every one for miles around, fell in the week fol- 
lowing Samuel Sturd's arrival in Le Kloar. The 
rattle of arriving carts, the raucous voice of 
herders, the beat of hoofs, together with the 
whole gamut of farmyard voices, at an early hour 
produced a cacophony that chased all slumber 
from Sturd's eyes, and finally brought him with 
a jump out of bed. No one fond of his kind 
could help wanting to get at the centre of the 
noise and bustle. So, dressing rapidly, Sturd 
seized his sketch-book and hastened down to 
find the kitchen table filled with a double line of 
peasants and as many more standing about the 
door waiting for their turn, while Madame Tal- 
lak appearing from the dining-room, followed 
by Marie- Josephe carrying a tray of coffee-bowls, 
suggested that that room, too, was full. 

" Eh bien, Monsieur Stur — rd," Madame cried, 
catching sight of him and dragging out his name 
in a way she had when she was vexed or harassed, 
" here you are down early just because we have 

no place for you. Every seat is full. These 

82 
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market days," she continued, addressing the room, 
" will be the death of me. No seat for you, 
Monsieur," she repeated, looking up to where he 
stood on the stairs. 

Sturd smiled. " I can wait," he said quietly. 

" Monsieur," she cried, in her big voice, peni- 
tent at once. " Descend. Will you have it in 
the garden? There you will be quiet. Marie- 
Josephe, coffee for Monsieur, and hurry; he is 
dying of hunger." Whereupon she turned 
hastily from Sturd, and as long as he sat in the 
garden eating his breakfast, he could hear her 
voice and hearty laugh above all the sounds 
within. 

Sturd found market-day too entertaining for 
work. But having once returned his sketch-book 
to his pocket he thoroughly enjoyed it. The beau- 
tiful Le Kloar market-house, whose fine propor- 
tion and detail express the soul of the renaissance 
as eloquently as any church, acquired a new charm 
now that the stalls, glowing with colour, were 
set out under the groined arches of its pointed 
roof. Seen through the arch of its entrance, the 
interior had all the mellowness and depth of an 
old Dutch picture, and, once inside, each stall 
offered a point of interest and colour complete in 
itself. The eye wandered from piles of yellow 
cheese and butter laid out on fresh leaves, past 
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baskets full of creamy eggs, to the vegetables 
shining fresh and dewy in every shade of green, 
or was caught by swaying lengths of bright-hued 
cotton stuffs, by heaps of coloured sweets, or the 
mounded fruit of summer. In this riot of colour 
the black of the women's clothes made wonderful 
splashes of contrast and relief. 

Out on the place the same busy scene was re- 
peated. Here the itinerant tinkers and pedlars 
had pitched their booths and were driving a great 
trade in carved wood, in objects of piety, in 
kitchen utensils and faience, in everything dear 
to the heart of the peasant, while a vendor of 
ballads wandered up and down declaiming his 
verses, and a woman with a cage of green per- 
roquets distributed fortunes for a sou apiece. 
Around the place, in the streets, the animal fair 
was in progress, cattle at one end, pigs at the 
other, horses, sheep and poultry between. And 
still further away, in the little place by the church, 
the buyers and sellers of grain had their stand, 
and the cobbles were piled with sacks of wheat, 
of oats, of buckwheat, and of rye. 

Everywhere, surging about, was the crowd of 
peasants, most of the women in the black coif of 
the district, though here and there the big but- 
terfly coif of Pont-Aven, the smaller one of Ban- 
nalec, or the still more modest ones of nearer vil- 
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lages were seen. The women fussed hither and 
thither, basket on arm; the men, intent on bar- 
gaining, stood rooted in couples or groups; the 
young men and girls strolled, intent on each other; 
and the whole formed a pleasant spectacle full of 
human joy and experience. Sturd wandered 
about, taking an intense and solemn interest in it 
all. He assisted at a horse trade, watched an 
old man part from his cow, joined in the irre- 
pressible laughter at the sight of an irascible old 
woman pulled off her feet by a bolting pig, 
treated children to poisonous-looking sweets, pre- 
sented a fortune to Marie- Josephe, whom he met 
with her basketful of fresh butter, tried a 
gauffrette hot from the griddle of an old woman, 
who poked the coals in her brazier and called 
her wares in a deep bass voice, bought ballads 
only to find them in Breton, purchased a brass 
milkpan for his London studio, and was just de- 
bating whether some coarse linen lace would be 
useful to his sister when a girl's voice spoke be- 
hind him. He could not place it for a moment. 

" Go on with you, Jean-Marie," it said. 
" Make room for your betters." 

There was a titter from the people near by 
at this and Sturd, turning, met Anaick's saucy 
eyes. She stood close to him, arm-in-arm with 
another girl. The boy to whom she had spoken, 
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a handsome stripling of twenty, looking his worst 
in tight lavender trousers and a stiff, new Breton 
jacket, stood sulky and defiant a few paces away 
in the crowd. Sturd was sorry for his discom- 
fiture, but the two damsels ignored it. 

" A la bonne heure, Monsieur," Anaick ex- 
claimed. " This is my friend Marie Ben." They 
were an irresistible pair. 

" Buy us something pretty," Anaick continued. 
" Marie Ben says she wants a new ribbon for her 
coif." 

" You lie," the friend contradicted calmly. She 
was a merry, moon-faced girl, with smooth, brown 
hair and bright colour. "Anaick wants you to 
buy her a new white " 

Anaick whirled on her and clapped her hand 
over her mouth. " Be quiet," she cried between 
bursts of laughter. " Don't you dare speak again 
or I will tell your Alanik something you don't 
want him to know. Now go, silly," she ended, 
pushing the girl from her. " There's your gap- 
ing sweetheart. You have kept him waiting long 
enough. Go — name the wedding-day! " 

Marie Ben, red to the ears, obeyed the impetus, 
and joined her Alanik, a slight blond young man 
with an incipient moustache, and the two went off 
hand-in-hand. 

" That's all right," Anaick announced, watch- 
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ing them for a moment. Then, turning to Sturd, 
she smiled up at him, smoothing down her silk 
apron. Sturd returned the look with interest. 
She was really a charming little person. 

" Well," he said, " what do you want me to 
buy you ? " 

She flushed. " Nothing; I was in fun." 

" Nonsense," Sturd insisted. " You must let 
me give you something. It's the custom in my 
country." 

" Truly? " she asked, looking up half-shy, half- 
bold. 

"Truly, or it used to be in ancient times. I 
like the ancient times. Then, if you went to the 
fair with a pretty girl, you bought her a blue gib- 
bon to tie up her hair." 

" Not blue," she demurred. " Rose, a very 
pretty rose." 

" Rose it is, then. But blue, I should say, as 
a painter — the colour of your eyes." 

She looked troubled. " If Monsieur prefers 
blue " she said. 

" For nothing in the world. Rose it shall be, 
vieux-rose, rose dore or just plain rose. Come, 
let us choose it." 

But now she hung back. " No, I mustn't," 
she said with a sigh. " No, no," shaking her 
head reflectively. " Don't ask me. I must not. 
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Alas ! but it is dull being good. A little rose rib- 
bon, Monsieur. What harm can there be in a 
little rose ribbon? But I have promised — we 
won't talk of it." 

"Ah! I guess the reason," Sturd said teas- 
ingly. u Your fiance has forbidden it." 

" I have no fiance." 

11 Then it is some one who would like to be." 

" There are such." 

" One of them has made you promise to take 
presents from no one but him. Confess it." 

She shook her head. " No, no, Monsieur is 
wrong. I care not for any of them." 

"Who has forbidden it, then? Your 
mother?" 

She still shook her head. " Monsieur will 
never guess and I shall never tell. It was some 
one who made me promise, because ce Monsieur 
— the tall artiste-peintre, Monsieur knows? — said 
he would give me money for a new silk apron if 
I would pose for him. And I have a great envy 
for a new silk apron. But somebody, who is very 
good, told me that I must never take anything, 
anything from strangers." 

" But Monsieur Walden is not a stranger," 
Sturd returned. " He has been here for many 
years." 

" But I have not, Monsieur. It is only this 
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year that I have come to the farm from my vil- 
lage. Monsieur sees that I do not wear the black 
capuchon of Le Kloar." 

" I see," Sturd said. The fun had gone out 
of their little talk. He was looking gravely at 
her pretty, troubled, wilful little face. " Some- 
body is quite right," he said finally. " You 
mustn't take presents from any one, even from 
me. But at least we can eat a gauffrette. Do 
you like gauffrettes? " 

" I adore them," she said, brightening. 

" Come along, then; we shall see who can eat 
the most." 

They walked on together, and had stopped 
before the hot griddle, when a voice from be- 
hind them spoke in English — 

" Hello, Sturd ! You are getting on, I see. 
You're the earliest bird who catches the prettiest 
girl at the fair. Hello, Anaick! when are you 
coming to pose for me? " 

" I cannot, Monsieur." 

" Cannot. Nonsense. Of course you can. I 
believe that you're afraid. Do you think that I 
am a loup-garou who will gobble you up? " 

Anaick crossed herself hastily. " God forbid, 
Monsieur. But, anyway, I do not wish to. I 
do not wish to." She spoke the words low and 
quickly, looking down, confused. 
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Walden turned away with a smile. " Go on 
and play with Monsieur Sturd, my child. You 
will come when I want you." 

He sauntered on between the gay barraques, 
exchanging a word with the market women and 
girls as he went. They knew Monsieur Walden 
well. For fifteen years he had been coming to 
Le Kloar. He bullied them and flattered them, 
and cared not a straw for their souls or 
bodies beyond his hour's need of them, and 
they all knew it; yet, to a woman, they adored 
him. 

Sturd, furiously annoyed at Walden's tone, 
turned to Anaick, who looked ready to cry. 

" Here," he said. " I will give Madame a 
franc. Eat your gauffrettes with your friend. It 
is late, and I must get to work." 

She looked up. " Monsieur is not angry? " she 
asked timidly. " I did not mean to be rude." 
Then, rushing on quickly, " I will pose for Mon- 
sieur if he wishes. But for the other — no — I will 
not. A thousand times he may ask me, and I 
will not. But for Monsieur, yes." 

" I don't wish it, Anaick," he answered shortly. 
" I only paint landscape. I would not pose for 
any one if I were you." 

"Ah!" she said, with a falling inflection of 
disappointment. " Good-bye, Monsieur." 
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She turned slowly away on the heels of her 
little black sabots, leaving Sturd feeling a prig 
and a fool. Nor was his temper improved by 
the sight of Walden's progress through the 
crowd, especially when, joined by the Cure, he 
moved on under the aegis of the Church. Sturd 
gloomily quitted the place, returned to the inn 
for a bit of lunch for his pocket, and left the 
town to compose his spirits by a tramp, while 
Anaick took the road which led to the old manor 
farm of Kerruen where she was servant. 

She followed the highway for a time, and 
then turned from it down a lane which had al- 
most the dignity of an avenue, as, indeed, it once 
had been. For Kerruen, like hundreds of other 
such farms in Normandy and Brittany, had fallen 
from its former high estate, and from the seat 
of some small country gentleman had become the 
half-ruined habitation of a farmer, who held him- 
self little higher than the labourers on his 
land. 

Before her, between mossy boulders and the 
straight stems of the walnut trees, gleamed the 
whitewashed walls of the manor, which formed 
two sides of a square with a pepper-box turret 
at their angle. Barns, stables and garden wall 
formed the other two sides of this square, which 
enclosed a large paved court, whose entrance 
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was through a lofty stone archway, now de- 
prived of its solid doors and furnished with 
barred oak gates. 

As Anaick unbarred them and entered, a red 
setter came bounding to meet her, yapping joy- 
ously. Ducks, geese, and chickens waddled and 
strutted about the yard, which on one side had 
sunk to a black and miry morass. Through the 
broken door of the stable the flanks of a horse 
were visible. Ivy ran over all the ruined out- 
buildings; and mosses, ferns, and grasses grew 
thick along the broken coping of the wall, where, 
through a break in the masonry, a hoary fig tree 
pushed its way from the neglected garden, and 
filled the breach with its fleshy, broad green 
leaves. 

The house itself was in better repair, though 
the glass was broken in the windows of disused 
rooms and the gaps stuffed with rags. A grape- 
vine threw its long green tendrils over the cracked 
walls and dismantled casements, endeavouring, it 
seemed, to mask the ravages of neglect. The en- 
trance to the house was in the turret, and the 
grace and beauty of the renaissance portal, with 
its foliated carving, was pathetic in the midst of 
the surrounding dirt and squalor. 

Anaick crossed the court to the turret and en- 
tered the flagged hall which served the purposes 
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of kitchen, living-room and nursery, where she 
set about preparing dinner. 

Soon the peat embers were stirred to a blaze 
in the chimney, and by the time that the farmer, 
his wife, the children and Jean-Marie rattled up 
the lane in the high two-wheeled cart from the 
market, the bowls of hot soup, the salad and the 
big loaf were on the table. 

The talk was of the morning. The farmer's 
wife and Anaick came from the same village 
five miles distant, and they had both seen many 
friends and relations, so there was much news 
to discuss; for though Anaick held the position 
of domestic at the farm, she was quite one of the 
family. 

Jean-Marie kept his eyes on his plate. The 
farmer noticed his sulky air. 

41 What's the matter? " he asked. 

The boy shook his head surlily. Anaick chat- 
tered faster, all the mischief playing in her charm- 
ing face. 

" Out with it," the farmer insisted with good 
humour. "What is it?" 

" It's her," the boy burst out, glaring across at 
Anaick, whose face at once assumed an expression 
of preternatural innocence. " What right has 
she to be talking with gentlemen ? She promised 
to stay with me," and the tears of temper very 
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near his eyes, the big fellow pushed from the table, 
got up and left the room. 

" Come now, Anaick," the farmer said bluntly. 
" Why have you had a quarrel with your * bon 
ami ' ? Keep to your own sort, my girl." 

" He is not my bon ami," Anaick declared, 
pouting. " It won't be a stupid like Jean-Marie 
I shall choose, but a sailor at least." 

" To bury him in the churchyard without a 
stone, my dear," the wife said, shaking her head 
as she rose. " Give me the land, bad as it is, 
with crops that fail and blight once in a way. 
We know the charms against those, but there is 
no charm against the sea and the hungry Dahut." 

The children's eyes grew rounder. They knew 
the story of King Gralon's daughter Dahut, and 
the enchanted city of Ker-Is under the waves in 
the Bay of the Dead, as they knew dozens of 
other legends. During the long winter evenings 
as the circle, widened by neighbours, closed 
around the hearthstone, old tales were told, and 
sometimes a wandering beggar, to pay for his bed 
and board, would give them the old " Poemes 
chantes " ; either idyllic plaints of peasant lov- 
ers, breathing a melancholy tenderness, or ballads 
of love and war, older than the crusades, filled 
with ladies and pages and knights and enchanters 
— or again religious cantiques so realistic, 
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imaginative, weird and grotesque in their descrip- 
tions of purgatory, of souls in torment, of wan- 
dering spirits upon earth, that the elders shud- 
dered and the little ones sat, stiff with horror. 

It is no wonder that in late twilights, the chil- 
dren as they came by the brook saw the spectral 
Washers of the Ford, or heard the Ankou driv- 
ing his death chariot down the deep " chemins 
creux," or ran screaming to their mother, pursued 
to the very doors, by the fearful " loup-garou" 
Spirits returned were as real to their imagination 
as their parents to their eyes. So, now, when 
their mother at the midday meal mentioned the 
terrible Dahut who lured the sailors to her arms 
beneath the sea, they had an instant's chill of fear, 
which passed as they were bidden to eat and the 
talk between Anaick and their mother touched on 
other topics. 

" You had best not drop a good youth like ours, 
my girl, for any one of the painters, even for 
Monsieur Walden, himself," the farmer's wife 
admonished. 

" It wasn't Monsieur Walden," Anaick inter- 
rupted hastily, hotly flushing — " I only spoke for 
a moment to the new one, the big young man — 
just to tease Jean-Marie." 

"The big young man? I don't know him. 
Monsieur Walden is a nice gentleman, but all he 
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wants of you girls is a picture to take to Paris. 
It has always been so — and Jean-Marie wants a 
wife." 

Anaick sniffed. 

" Monik wasn't at the market," the good 
woman said after a pause as they washed up the 
dishes. " They say she never comes to the vil- 
lage now. She goes to Mass down in the valley. 
I can't make up my mind not to believe in her. 
It does not seem sensible seeing visions, yet you 
never can tell. I will go and see her one of these 
days, I think, and take her a present, to be on 
the safe side. Come, children, run along. 
There's Jean-Marie gaping at you through the 
door, Anaick. Be a good girl, go and make it up 
with him." 

Pouting, Anaick did as she was bid, and so ef- 
fectively that for that evening, and for many Sun- 
day evenings, she and Jean-Marie might have 
been seen strolling in the lanes, side by side, little 
fingers hooked. 



CHAPTER IX 

" Hello, Sturd, aren't you coming to join us? " 
It was Walden who called from the table where 
he and Gower sat, as usual, after dinner. 

Sturd appeared for a moment in the doorway. 
" Sorry," he said stiffly. u I have to go out. I 
can't. Thanks." 

" Don't mention it," Walden returned, nettled. 
He was looking thin. He muttered a word be- 
tween his teeth. " What's the matter with the 
cub ? " he asked irritably. 

Gower, engaged in the delicate task of making 
a perfect cigarette, did not look up. " I don't 
know," he said. " He is doing no work. I am 
disappointed in Sturd." 

His precise voice annoyed Walden. " Why? " 
he asked. " After all, he has not been here a 
month yet. What's a month? Sometimes I 
don't touch a brush for two or three." 

Gower lighted his cigarette slowly with satis- 
faction. It drew perfectly. 

" I know," he said, after a puff or two. " But, 
when you do, you work harder than any man I've 
ever seen. You haven't changed since the Paris 
days." 

97 
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Walden stirred restlessly, frowning. The 
voice got on his nerves. 

" I suppose you still smoke too much, sleep 
too little, and forget to eat when your working 
fits are on?" Gower's smile was a trifle su- 
perior. 

"Good God!" Walden burst out. " Why 
shouldn't I? I can't understand how any man 
can work by rote as you do. You are as good 
as a town clock. Breakfast at nine, out at ten, 
in at twelve, out at three, in at seven. I suppose 
you divide your year like an orange. What do 
you do at quarter days? " 

Gower's smile was still superior. It was ex- 
traordinary to see a man give way to childish 
moods as Walden did ! 

" Oh! you mustn't find fault with me for wish- 
ing to get the most out of the year, as I try to do 
out of the day," he answered. "We can't all 
work at your high pressure. I have my rooms 
and my studio in town in the winter. I get a few 
months abroad every summer, and have time be- 
tween for visiting about. If only from a business 
point of view it pays, I find. A man likes to buy 
pictures from a man who not only asks him to tea 
in his studio, but whom he can ask to dinner." 

Walden smiled satirically. " For every 
painter who accepts, many are bidden," he said. 
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" And the balkishness of the painter is not from 
lack of evening clothes as in the days of dear dead 
Bohemia, my dear fellow, nor from his lack of the 
gregarious social instinct, but from the hate of 
small conventions— not of manners, but of 
thought." 

" I like conventions," Gower returned. " They 
are a social fence, and I like living behind bar- 



ners. 



Walden brought the legs of his chair down 
with a bang. He was very nervous. " I won- 
der where Sturd has gone," he said. He jumped 
up and abruptly went into the house, leaving 
Gower smoking coolly, but with an annoyed gleam 
in his eye. 

" Where has Sturd gone?" Walden asked 
shortly. Madame Tallak sat alone at the long 
table, doing accounts by an oil lamp. She looked 
up quickly, understanding the almost peevish note 
in his voice. She shook her head, reading his 
mood. " But if Monsieur will go out, he will 
doubtless meet Monsieur Sturd in the village," 
she said. 

Walden turned and went out. She nodded to 
herself. " He has painted all day in the studio. 
He needs the air," she said, and went on with her 
work. 

Sturd had, in fact, left the inn with no definite 
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idea except of escape from Gower and Walden. 
To neither of them, he thought, was painting the 
religion it was to him, and yet they were doing 
what he was not. He did not say could not, for 
he persuaded himself that he was passing through 
a phase, from which his work would emerge, per- 
haps, stronger than ever. Meanwhile, until he 
too was working, he could not bear to be with 
them. He stepped into the street, and, searching 
for an object for his walk, remembered the sabots 
for Mary, for which he had given the order. It 
was still light, and Jaume did not leave his work- 
shop till late. Perhaps, too, Jaume would speak of 
Monik. Since the night when Gower had told 
him her story, he had heard her name often in 
the village, spoken in varying tones of scoffing, 
ridicule, or pity. He had seen her, too, in his 
tramps, a solitary figure in the distance, but an 
odd reluctance to break the remote charm she 
held for him, had kept him from seeking speech 
with her again. Yet she was often in his 
thoughts, and had taken a hold upon his imagina- 
tion. 

Yves he had often seen and spoken to. An 
elfin figure, he appeared when Sturd least ex- 
pected him, starting from behind a boulder on 
the landes, rising from the doorsill of some ruined 
chapel, haunting the oak groves, always strangely 
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detached, his flute in his fingers, unobtrusively fol- 
lowing Sturd's footsteps, flying away as they 
neared farmhouse or village. Sturd had come to 
look with pleasure for the boy's appearances, and 
missed him when for a day he did not see him. 

As Sturd mounted the hill to Jaume's lane 
to-night, he asked himself where the trouble lay 
that he had started no work. Was it possible 
that his interest in the people was too objective? 
that it was absorbing all his sympathy? 

He turned in at the lane, his thoughts, as 
they most often were now, on Monik. Since 
Jaume, reprobate though he was, had called her 
" God's child," he must believe in her. Would 
he speak of her? 

As he neared the hut he saw Jaume closing up 
for the night. 

" Am I too late? " Sturd asked. " I thought 
I'd come up for the sabots." 

" I've got them down at my cottage, I was 
going to take them to the inn for Monsieur," 
Jaume answered, turning from the workshop. 
" If Monsieur is returning, I will go with him 
and get them for him." 

" Good," Sturd agreed. 

They walked together down the lane and came 
into the road opposite the weaver's cottage. The 
door stood open. The weaver's wife came out, 
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a jug in her hand, and walked with her splendid 
step, around the cottage into a shed. She ap- 
parently did not notice them. 

Jaume grunted. " Cider for the old man," he 
chuckled. 

Sturd's eye lingered on the building, hoping 
that she would come out — -there was something 
classic in her swing of limb and poise of step — 
but she did not. 

" Poor girl," he said. 

" Saperlipopette ! poor old man, I say," Jaume 
corrected. " He gives her a roof and food and 
clothes." 

" She cooks and mends and washes and keeps 
his house," Sturd replied. " He has the best of 
the bargain." 

" Yes, Monsieur — but she was a beggar when 
he married her." 

" But free, my friend. Now it is bondage, or 
I am mistaken." 

Jaume shook his head. u Women are best in 
bondage," he said solemnly. 

They went on down the hill, Jaume discours- 
ing of many things, but not once had he touched 
on the subject of most interest to Sturd when they 
reached his tiny cottage, the only one where a 
red geranium blossomed in a broken pot on the 
window-sill. 
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" Enter, Monsieur/' Jaume said. " There's 
no woman fussing about here, so I know all 
is ship-shape. Here are the sabots, standing 
on the table where I left them, waiting to be 
taken to Monsieur at the inn." He picked them 
up and held one out to Sturd. 

Sturd took it, turning it in his hand. The 
wood was beautifully smooth to the touch and a 
good colour, but there was no carving upon it. 
Sturd seized the pretext. 

"There is no carving on the toes. The pair 
you had drying that day were carved with a sim- 
ple design. Couldn't you " 

But Jaume interrupted, shaking his head de- 
cidedly. " No, no, Monsieur," he said, and tak- 
ing the sabots from Sturd he wrapped them both 
in a newspaper. " It's not the fashion now. 
Those were a special pair — a gift I made. I 
cannot waste my time cutting fancy flim-flams on 
all the sabots I make. Saperli, no ! " 

" Well," Sturd answered, smiling, " whoever is 
wearing them ought to be proud at that rate." 

Jaume sighed. " Proud," he repeated. " If 
she were crowned with the stars of the sky, Mon- 
sieur, she would not be proud." 

Sturd took the package in spite of the old man's 
protests and stepped out, nearly colliding with 
Walden. 
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" I have been looking everywhere for you, 
Sturd," Walden said. 

Sturd realised that his own mood had changed. 
He was not sorry now to see Walden. They 
walked back to the place together. 

" I couldn't stick that garden and Gower's 
platitudes," Walden said. " You won't come for 
a short walk? I feel like a bottled devil." 

Sturd assented. They started out along the 
highroad together, Sturd wondering why he was 
there. Was it impossible to resist Walden's 
charm? 

" It's good of you to come, you know," Wal- 
den said, with his delightful smile. " When I 
am working hard, I am not a fit companion for 
any one. I only ask to be allowed to eat and 
drink and sleep when I like, and to be let alone. 
That's little enough for a man to ask of the 
world when he's giving it something in return. 
But it's too much, it seems. The complacency of 
the conventional, routine animal is astound- 
ing." 

Sturd inwardly smiled at this ticketing of 
Gower. 

" Why, under the sun," Walden grumbled on, 
" must I eat at eight — and twelve — and four — 
and eight — because Mr. Dumdiddle and the little 
Dumdiddles in the flat above eat at those dull 
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hours? Why must I sleep at night and work 
by day, if I prefer to work by night and sleep by 
day? And why must I be considered odd if I 
deviate from these idiotic rules? " 

" Go on," Sturd said solemnly. " I like it. I 
am a kicker too; more impersonally, but still a 
kicker." 

Walden darted a look of interest at him. 
" Really?" he said, changing from his tone of 
banter. " In what way? " 

" Social questions," Sturd answered solemnly. 
" But I can't talk of it. I find it absorbs me too 
much." 

"Hum!" Walden said reflectively, with the 
shadow of a smile for Sturd's portentous manner, 
"I wonder, can it? Well — I have no time to 
dabble in social reform, but God knows there's 
room for it. Sham is at the bottom of all the 
trouble," he went on. " Sham principles, sham 
Christianity, sham art, sham standards, sham all 
along the line. My dear fellow, I go back to my 
people in England after I have been away for a 
year or two and fairly stifle in the atmosphere. 
They are good and simple and genuine them- 
selves," — Walden's voice had the note of respect 
it seldom held, — " but the village and the 
town and the country at large are a hotbed of 
sham." 
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" I know," Sturd said eagerly, " but there are 
people who realise it and are doing their best 
against it." 

Walden shrugged. "You can't do anything 
against complacency. As long as they are rooted 
in it, you can do nothing. That's why I live in 
France. A free conscience in an English village! 
Never. Keep the verities of life indecently hid- 
den, keep smug and respectable, and go to church 
on Sundays — there lies the whole duty of man. 
And it's the church that fosters this state of 
things. A girl goes wrong in the village; the 
vicar blushes to his ears and begs the curate to 
investigate and hush it up. But as for putting 
any sane ideas of life into the heads of the boys 
and girls who are eager for experience and amuse- 
ment — never. Try and start a football match 
or games in your field on a Sunday afternoon to 
collect the boys who loiter and smoke on the vil- 
lage street corner and see the disfavour which will 
follow! I know, because I have tried it." He 
laughed. " I can see the faces of reproach now. 
Bringing foreign disregard of that fetish, the 
English Sabbath, into the British Isles! But the 
squire's son asks me to play on his court on Sun- 
day. It is secluded from the public eye. You 
must not set a bad example of healthy exercise to 
idling lads ! All sham — you see." 
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Sturd looked at the older man with surprise. 
Walden met the look with sarcasm. 

" You did not believe that I ever gave a 
thought to such matters. You ticket and classify. 
Don't do it. We cannot be labelled like seed 
packets. If you are to help, you must forget the 
old tags — good — bad. We are more complicated 
and human than that." 

Sturd flushed and shifted his package uneasily. 

" It is all a question of equation," Walden 
went on rapidly. " What is a peccadillo in one 
man is a crime in another. There is no written 
decalogue that can fit every case. That's ob- 



vious." 



" Quite," Sturd echoed. " I agree." 

" And more people believe this than we know," 
Walden continued. " Though most of them are 
sheep — sheep " 

" As Jaume says," Sturd interjected. 

Walden paused, lighting his pipe. " You know 
Jaume? You know more of the people in three 
weeks than Gower in as many years. Nice folk," 
Walden continued between puffs, " I know them 
well. I like them." 

" Yes," Sturd said nervously. " But I can 
get no inspiration to work from them. I am 
so worried and put off by the dirt — the drunken- 
ness, the squalor and poverty." 
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" Nonsense," Walden said shortly. " You 
must not let them get too great a hold on your 
sympathies." 

" I know," Sturd said miserably, u but, per- 
haps because I've been ill, I can't see it imperson- 
ally." His voice shook. " It is terrible to me — 
terrible." 

" Terrible ! " Walden laughed. " Well," he 
cried sharply, " you know about as much of life 
as that stone on the landes. It is all so much 
bigger — can't you see? The physical facts are 
not the great facts. These people have got hold 
of a lot that we haven't. Do you pity that child 
at Sainte Barbe? Have you seen her face? 
Have you heard her voice? " 

He wheeled abruptly and started back to the 
town with Sturd a step behind, his face obstinate. 

Walden, carried away by his subject, had prac- 
tically forgotten him. He was walking swiftly 
with his loose stride, his hat off, his hands deep 
in his coat pockets, his head high. His brown 
eyes saw vision. " When I said there was room 
for social reform, I did not mean what you mean. 
I hate the cant of progress and the rational. It 
is all a thing of calculation, of method, of cold 
reason, of hard hearts. Dreadful! How do 
you know that it is really bad, because you can 
imagine better? You forget the spirit of life! 
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That breathes everywhere and is of the eternal, 
that puts the interest into life! The Beggars 
may not be happy, but they have the interest 
of the road — the interest that makes it all worth 
while. That's the value of life. While you talk 
and object and hold back, the very least of these 
whom you pity is living as you are not. Keenly, 
with a vital interest in begging from door to 
door, a vital interest in every day that dawns, in 
every night that falls. And that's the only way 
to live. To burn like a flame, blossom like a 
flower, flow like a mountain stream " — he paused 
with a short laugh that sounded disagreeable to 
Sturd's ears and ended shortly, u and not to 
think about it." 

" I can't agree " — Sturd's tone was flat. 

Walden shrugged, smiling — " Confess that I 
did not expect you to," he said in his old tone of 
banter. " You would like to start a Charity Or- 
ganisation Society here in Le Kloar, and a Men's 
Club, and all those other palliatives — I know! 
And, soon, they'd all be good and clean and smug, 
and the Beggars would not dare show their heads 
in the village! No — no — Sturd — leave them 
alone and stick to your painting. That is — live, 
Sturd— live." 



CHAPTER X 

" Here is the post, Messieurs," Madame Tallak 
announced, as the " factrice," a short, stumpy, 
swarthy woman, wearing a black straw hat, came 
into the kitchen with the black oil-cloth letter box 
slung from her shoulders. She rested it on the 
table, nodding to Madame Tallak, while the rest 
stood waiting. As she opened it, Madame Tal- 
lak stepped to the door, calling to the servant in 
the garden, " Marie- Josephe ! a glass of cider for 
Madame Poirier here. She is dead with the 
heat." 

" A thousand thanks," the woman said, looking 
up, as she went through a packet of letters. 
" Madame thinks of every one. As you say, 
Madame, the day will be of a heat ! " She 
handed over the letters for the inn, and Marie- 
Josephe appearing with a dripping glass, she 
drank the cider standing, and went out, while 
Madame Tallak distributed the post. 

" Nothing for Monsieur Walden. That is 
well. Monsieur never reads his letter. Three 
for Monsieur Gower. What a correspondence 1 
And one for Monsieur Sturd." 

XIO 
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Sturd took the letter, which he saw was from 
Mary, and went out. He read his letter as he 
crossed the place. 

" Your descriptions of the country and the 
people are interesting — absorbing, of course, and 
we love them, but you say nothing of your work. 
It is nearly a month since you arrived at Le Kloar. 
Haven't you started anything worth writing of 
yet? I think that you want to surprise us, but 
mother has a feeling that all is not well with you. 
Do write and satisfy her mind that all is." 

Sturd stopped dead with a frown of illogical 
annoyance. Mary's attitude to painting was 
really trying. She seemed to consider it a 
mechanical business. She evidently expected him 
to arrive, make out a table of subjects for pic- 
tures, begin at the first and paint down through 
the list, regardless of anything but his supply of 
colours and canvas. It took a man three weeks 
at least to settle into a place and get the feeling 
of place — but he could never make her see this. 
He must really write her what Walden had said 
— for of course she knew Walden's name, though 
not his pictures — that he had wasted months get- 
ting into tune with his surroundings. 

Still, though he made these glib excuses, Sturd's 
heart was sore, and his conscience troubled him. 
He must work. He must get away from the per- 
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sonal, from the human side of it all and make pic- 
tures. There was no question about it, he must 
paint. 

He took up the letter and read Mary's words 
again. She was working. He could see her 
plodding bravely through the heat in the London 
suburb; her enthusiasm unflagging after her win- 
ter, though her thinned face would tell him of 
the strain. She was a teacher of dancing and 
physical culture, and her classes were successful 
because she put into the dullest, most awkward 
girl some of her own fire. But he knew that her 
own success was less to her than his, and, looking 
down at her neat, firm handwriting, a grateful 
tenderness towards her took the place of his first 
momentary annoyance. He read on: " Do tell us 
more of the girl at the chapel. Have you seen 
her again? And her little brother! What fun 
it would be to be rich and give him teachers and 
training, and turn him out a great musician." 

Sturd stopped. It was true. He had never 
told them Monik's story. Why? He knew 
that it was because he was too deeply interested 
in her, because he could not bear to have her dis- 
cussed coldly, even by such kindly critics as his 
mother and sister. No, he could not write of 
her. He read on. 

" Don Erskine was here yesterday. He has 
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given up all idea of a summer holiday. He often 
speaks of you — and the help you gave last year. 
I hope the picture is going well. Good-night. 
Mary." 

Looking up, Sturd caught sight of Gower'9 
correct figure, laden with his painting traps, dis- 
appearing down a road. So he had finished his 
picture at the weaver's and was starting some- 
thing new I With miserable rage at Gower's in- 
dustry and at the world in general, and at his own 
impotence, Sturd swung out of the town. 

It was a glorious day, this hot day of June, 
but it held its burning cup to his lips in vain. 
He turned his head away. To what end the 
glory, the cloudless blue, the golden sun on field 
and hedge and wood, the happy wind in the tree 
tops, the flowers and the butterflies, when he was 
sick at heart. 

He plunged down the valley path in bitterness 
of spirit, and following the way before him, ended 
after a reach of winding road in a field, at the 
pin well of Sainte Barbe. There the path ended 
and he had to stop, and stopping he looked up 
and was won by the idyllic beauty of the spot. It 
was a green orchard in the shade of the cliffs 
which rose from the valley to the landes above, 
to the menhir and the calvary. It was a sunny 
bit of earth, where the few gnarled old apple 
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trees stood as if tenacious of life in this happy 
corner. Under the largest of these was the fon- 
taine, the place of light-hearted pilgrimage. A 
rudely-carved stone entablature rose at the back 
of the spring, a niche in the centre holding a small 
faience image of the Virgin, crude in colour and 
nai've in form. Out from this a rough stone 
coping formed two rude seats on either side, and 
looking into the clear depths of the water be- 
tween, you could see the hollow into which the 
peasant girls hoped to drop their pins. If a girl 
succeeded, she would be married within the year, 
but if the current of the tiny rill, which ran from 
the spring down the hill amid ferns and emerald 
grass, carried the pin with it, her hope of matri- 
mony must be deferred. 

Here under the trees Sturd dropped down de- 
jectedly. He was miserable. Every one, it 
seemed, was sure of his work but himself. 
Walden — Gower — Erskine — and Monik — 
Monik Bosek who would not be proud if she 
" were crowned with the stars of the sky." They 
were all sure. He envied them, this peasant girl 
most of all. Was it not enviable to have such 
faith, to be ready even to suffer for it? He had 
once himself dreamed of a mission to his kind, 
and that, not so very long ago. 

A small voice near him brought him to him- 
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self. Yves stood in the path by the spring, a 
stout jug in his hand. Setting the jug on the 
coping of the well, he came shyly nearer. Sturd 
nodded to him, and the child, sitting himself down 
at a little distance, began a crooning song. 

Sturd, absorbed once more in his own thoughts, 
paid no heed to the boy till the slanting shadows 
recalled him. He turned then to find Yves lying 
on his face in the warm grass, following the trav- 
els of the tiny insects and still singing his odd little 
song, only now, he was giving words to the tune — 

•• Je veux aller dans la lune pour voir 
Si la terre est ronde ou brune le soir." 

A pause, and then, with a quaint enjoyment of 
the nonsense — 

" X cheval sur un nuage firai 
Pour voir le soleil au passage. J'aurai 
A ma robe une aile blanche — Partons. 
L'oiseau s'endort sur sa branche. Chantons." 

He sang the last line twice over, putting into his 
voice all the drowsiness of the bird at nightfall. 

" Is the bird too sleepy to eat bread and choc- 
olate?" Sturd asked. 

Yves rolled over and looked at him, dreamily. 
" It's a sleepy song," he said. " It's for me 
at night." 

Then, as Sturd sat up, he became deeply in- 
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terested in the stores which Sturd brought from 
his pockets. 

" Brioche," Sturd said, laying the sweet bun 
on the grass, " white bread — and — chocolate. 
Here is my little cup for water. See, it opens — 
so," and taking the travelling cup from its case, 
he pulled it out. Yves was delighted, and pat- 
tered away to fill it at the well. 

" Monik likes that song," he announced, as he 
returned with the dripping cup, and sitting down, 
he began to eat. 

"Does she?" Sturd said, choking over a bit 
of bread. 

" But Monik likes better other songs, and some 
that the people sing she does not like at all." 
There was silence. Then, " Monik is very 
good," he said gravely. " The Virgin speaks to 
her." 

Sturd did not answer. He would not encour- 
age the child, yet he waited longingly to hear her 
name again. But Yves was singing now, snatches 
of his song between mouthfuls, and the next words 
he said seemed to Sturd to have nothing to do 
with his sister. 

" To-morrow are the fires — the fires — the 
fires." 

"What fires, Yves?" 

He shook his head, laughing. " Oh ! you 
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know — you know. The fires that burn on the 
hills. I love the fire. 

" Je vettx aller dans la lune pour voir 
Si la flamme est jaune ou bleu le soir," 

and drawing his flute from his bosom, he rolled 
over, improvising upon the air of the song, leav- 
ing Sturd to finish his gouter alone. When, how- 
ever, Sturd rose, Yves was on his feet in a mo- 
ment, and still singing, danced ahead to the well, 
where he filled the stone jug with water. 

" That's too heavy for you," Sturd said, tak- 
ing it from him. " I will carry it. Which way 
do you go? " 

"This way, this way," Yves sang, skipping 
happily before Sturd through the apple trees to 
the foot of the wild cliff, where a narrow path 
zigzagged a perilous way up between jutting 
rocks and pushing bushes to the narrow platform 
where nestled the chapel of Sainte Barbe. 



CHAPTER XI 

Sturd carried a weight beside that simple one 
of Yves' jug of spring water up the cliff path. 
His afternoon's reverie had led him nowhere, 
and his mind was a chaos, out of which it seemed 
to him that he could never evolve a balanced 
composition. Now, as he wearily reached the 
top of the long flight of steps which led from the 
chapel to the lane and the landes, he was too dis- 
heartened to give even a glance towards the cot- 
tage where Monik lived. He set the jug down 
with hardly a smile for Yves. 

" Good-night, Yves," he said. 

" Monsieur will come again soon?" 

" I do not know." 

" Bien — good-night, Monsieur." 

Yves lifted the jug and trotted off up the 
lane as Sturd turned to mount the Pilgrim's way 
to the landes. Then, as his feet led him from 
the cottage, he was filled with longing to see 
Monik. How gentle, kind and good she must be. 
All Yves' childish confidences were of her. Monik 
made the sum of his little life. To-night, Yves 
had said she had promised him pancakes for sup- 
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per, and that he might mix and fry them. Sturd 
could well imagine the scene in the cottage, and 
the homeliness of it deepened his loneliness. 

Then, suddenly, as he came out upon the landes, 
he knew that he was about to see her. The cer- 
tainty of it so filled him that he was neither sur- 
prised nor confused when he recognised her some 
distance off, standing in the sunset-light with her 
knitting. He had seen her thus before, and had 
gone on his way. To-night he turned aside from 
the Pilgrim's road and went straight to her. 

She looked up upon hearing his approaching 
step, and he saw, with relief, how sane, pleasant 
and homely she was. There was everydayness in 
her worn dress and busy fingers, and in her happy, 
quiet face and unembarrassed smile. She waited 
for him to speak, walking slowly towards him. 
The cattle were straying near. 

" Good-evening, Mademoiselle. Yves has 
gone home. He has been with me down at the 
well." 

He looked at her, frowning. He wanted to 
tell her of his belief and sympathy, but he could 
not. But there seemed no need for words, for 
she understood. 

" Monsieur is very kind to Yves and to me," 
she said, with simple dignity. " It is something 
that Monsieur has faith in us. But he should! 
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For do not the music come to Yves and the pic- 
tures to Monsieur and the visions to me — all from 
beyond? Surely we ought to understand one an- 
other. This world is sad only because the poor 
people do not understand — is it not so ? " 

11 We must make them understand," said Sturd 
fiercely. 

" Yes," she said, still gently, " indeed we must. 
Monsieur will teach them by his pictures." 

Sturd shook his head despondingly. " I am 
afraid not; not yet anyway. They are not good 
enough." 

" Yet Monsieur has much to say." 

" Very much," Sturd echoed, frowning. 

There was a little silence, the girl knitting 
with serene untroubled face and Sturd watching 
her fingers. When she spoke again it was in a 
puzzled voice. 

" But Monsieur paints his pictures for his 
church, is it not so ? " 

Sturd shook his head. " Alas, no." 

She looked at him quickly, her fingers ar- 
rested. 

" Then if Monsieur does not paint them to 
speak what he has to say, what use are they? " 

Sturd stared at her. It was the question which 
he had been asking himself for weeks. 

" That is what I ask myself, Mademoiselle," he 
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said, with so much bitterness in his voice that the 
girl's face clouded. 

" Pardon, Monsieur," she said. " I am so ig- 
norant. I do not understand these things. 
Monsieur does much besides paint pictures. He 
is kind." 

"Kind!" Sturd repeated. "Kindness is the 
refuge of cowards. I want to work, and that 
my work shall count to myself — and to others." 

" I know! " she cried, her face brightening, her 
hands still for an instant. " I know." 

They walked on together slowly for a little way, 
and her voice was timid when she spoke again. 

" Has Monsieur seen the beautiful pictures of 
the Saints that the good Remond used to paint 
upon the cottage walls? No? He was not of 
this part, Monsieur, but from far away in the 
Tregorrois. But I remember quite well when he 
came to the Pardon of Sainte Barbe. I was very 
small. His fame was so great that all the people 
wanted him to come and paint the image of good 
St. Ives on their walls. St. Ives is the patron 
saint of the poor and of the beggars, Monsieur. 
But Remond could not paint for them all. There 
was not time. But we had great good fortune." 
She stopped the soft flow of words and looked 
up with a smile. " He painted a beautiful picture 
of St. Ives upon our cottage wall ! You see, we 
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live so close to the chapel. When little Yves was 
born, mother called him after our good Saint. 
Monsieur may see it. Remond is dead. There 
is no one to paint the saints upon the walls of 
the poor. There is no one, Monsieur, to paint 
the altar-piece for the altar in our chapel." 

Sturd looked at her sharply. No, she had 
spoken innocently, and the unworthiness of his 
moment's doubt stung him. 

" Mademoiselle," he said stiffly, but the thrill 
which he could not keep from his voice made her 
look up surprised — " Mademoiselle, if I may be 
permitted, I shall find it an honour and a very 
great pleasure to paint the altar-piece for Sainte 
Barbe." 

Her face flushed to the pale hair. She was 
radiant with the moment's happiness. 

" How can we thank Monsieur! Monsieur le 
Vicaire will be very grateful. The poor old 
man ! " Her voice softened tenderly. " He is 
very old, and age makes people a little selfish. 
But he will be glad of this. Monsieur will tell 
him." 

" Not yet," Sturd said. " Let it be a secret 
between us." He was amazed at his own daring. 

" Between us and the Blessed Virgin," she said 
softly. "Bien! Good-night, Monsieur." 

Sturd turned from her with the suddenly con- 
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ceived idea. It was for this that his steps had 
been led to the sacred well. It formed in his 
mind a background for the altar-piece. All his 
sureness, his hope, his interest, his enthusiasm 
were awakened. With a firm step, his mind full 
of the proposed picture, he went back to the inn; 
while Monik, a faint shadow in her eyes, her lips 
moving, always knitting, drifted on across the 
landes in the wake of her grazing kine. 



CHAPTER XII 

Monik, her herd safe for the night, sped hap- 
pily home to the cottage. Yves would be im- 
patiently waiting for his supper and the prom- 
ised treat. How good was life on this June 
evening! She sang a snatch of song, " En reve- 
nant de noce." How long since she had sung it! 
She blushed at the confusing thought. But 
should she not sing when she had the promise of 
an altar-piece for her beloved chapel? The 
Virgin would not mind if she hummed a love-song 
by mistake. When the tipsy sailors sang at the 
Pardon, the Cure always said that the good 
Virgin liked to see them happy. What would 
the picture be like, she wondered? She hoped 
that the poor old saints in the chapel would not 
feel their noses out of joint ! 

The cottage door stood open. An old man 
seated by the one window stirred as she entered, 
and Yves looked up from the table. He was 
busily mixing something in a bowl. A small fire, 
just lighted, crackled in the fireplace. It was a 
poor interior, but clean and bright, even pleasant. 

" I have done just as you told me to, Monik; 

see ! Isn't the batter smooth ? " 
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" Like cream/' Monik declared, looking into 
the bowl. 

" I do love pancakes, Monik," he went on, stir- 
ring vigorously. " May I drop some in the pan 
myself and make some little baby ones for 
mer 

" Surely," Monik answered, hanging the chapel 
key, which she carried in her pocket, on a nail by 
the door. " How are you, grandfather? " She 
bent over the figure in the big chair. 

The old man's rugged face was thinned and 
fined by age, and looked like a cameo cut in 
lava between the long strands of his white hair. 
A woollen blanket of viridian green was 
wrapped about his limbs. Above this his 
emaciated hands were folded on the top of his 
old stick. It served him many a good turn, 
that stick. With it he could keep the chickens 
from the cottage door — Monik did not like 
them on her clean dirt floor — or he could reach 
any of his treasures that fell to the ground, or 
even, when he felt inclined, deal an unexpected 
whack at Yves as he passed in or out. To-night 
it served merely as a prop to his thin hands, upon 
which his chin was resting, as he dozed. 

Monik touched his hair lightly. He moved 
slightly, then opened his eyes with a start. He 
blinked, peering at his grandchild's face. 
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" I thought you were your mother, child," he 
said querulously, " I am so old, I do forget." 

She patted the folded hands. " But it is good 
to be old, grandfather, when you have done your 
best, isn't it?" 

He did not understand. He shook his head 
feebly, his hands twitching, repeating querulously 
the old refrain: " I am so old." 

" Come now, grandfather," Monik cried gaily, 
leaving him and going to the cupboard. " We 
must not be sad this evening. Yves is making 
crepes for supper. We must be very happy all 
the evenings that are left. I will set the table 
and Yves will heat the frying-pan. We will 
make the crepes — there is butter and an egg in 
them to-night, grandfather! — and after we have 
eaten as many as we can, Yves and I will sit by 
your chair and I will tell you stories." 

Yves dropped the spoon and clapped his hands 
softly, returning her smile. Her grandfather 
did not hear. He had sunk into the deep, drowsy 
reverie of old age. So, as Monik set the plates 
and bowls on the table, she talked on to Yves un- 
der her breath. 

"And when Yves and grandfather are tired 
of stories, Yves and Monik will take one little 
walk before it is quite dark along the ridge above 
the chapel." 
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The boy's eyes were adoring. " You will tell 
me about it all again. Please, dear Monik, 
and I shall be so good. You will see how 
good ! " 

She laid her fingers on her mysteriously smil- 
ing lips, her eyes grave and distant, stood so for 
an instant, and then spoke. 

" The frying-pan now! Where is the lard? 
You know you must learn for yourself. Then, 
if the fairies catch you sleeping in the wood and 
lead you to their little house and give you a 
little gold saucepan and say, * Yves, make a 
pancake for the queen of the fairies; unless you 
do we will turn you quickly into a little brown 
bear! ' you will take the saucepan like this — 
while all the fairies are watching over there — 
and you put in a lump of fat like this, and you 
hold it over the fire until it is bubbling hot, 
and then you take the baton and you drop the 
batter and quickly smooth it over. Then you 
wait until it is quite brown, and then you put 
the pan on the hearth and turn the pancake — 
so ! — and then it's done ! " 

Yves was dancing about with joy. " Now 
let me, let me, Monik! And play that you are 
the fairy. You are like the fairy that I saw 
in the pinewood when I was half asleep — the 
one who tinkled the little bell. And then I waked 
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up and you said, Monik, that it was the Angelus 
that I had heard. But your hair is like the 
fairies' hair, Monik." 

" Enough of Monik," she said, laughing, as 
she placed the pancakes on a plate near the fire 
to keep warm. " I am the fairy now, and unless 
your pancake is done in three minutes I shall cast 
a spell upon you. You shall be turned into 
a " 

"Not a brown bear, Monik I Not a brown 
bear, please I" he shrieked, dancing with excite- 
ment. 

" Into a little white mouse I So hurry, you 
silly Yves." A troubled sigh from the old man 
drew her to him. 

44 Yes, grandfather," she said. 

He rubbed his head wearily from side to side, 
sighing again. 44 They are gone — I am so old — I 
forget — I forget " 

Monik laid her hand on his arm. 44 Yes, yes, 
I know. But some day soon, grandad, you will 
be young and find them all again." 

44 Hey?" he cried, straightening up and peer- 
ing at her through the twilight. 44 What did you 
say?" 

44 That you will find them all again, and be 
young and strong and happy." 

He shook his head slowly, looking perplexed. 
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" Monik is young and strong and happy," he said 
peevishly. 

" No, she isn't," Yves cried from the fireplace. 
" Monik cries often and long in the church. She 
isn't happy." 

" Hush ! " the girl whispered hurriedly. " My 
little Yves, be kind. Of course, grandfather, I 
am happy." 

But the grandfather did not hear. He had 
trailed off into his dreamy reverie. The girl 
turned to Yves; he was absorbed in his little 
pancakes, and she stood for a moment looking 
from one to the other, her lip trembling with 
sudden pain. 

"Oh! look, Monik! This one is not round, 
but scalloped like a flower. It is for you. See, 
it is beautiful and brown. The fairies would not 
turn me into a little white mouse when they saw 
how well I could make these, would they? " 

" No, indeed. The queen — I am the queen " 
— and Monik sat down at the bare board and 
motioned Yves to a seat. " The queen would 
say, * Approach, chevalier, and sit at my table,' 
and you would have fairy meat and fairy drink, 
rose-coloured jellies on little golden plates, and 
a lace cover on the table like that on the altar 
in the Cathedral at Quimper, and," helping the 
pancakes as she spoke, " the queen would give 
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you a gold platter with a gilded pasty and say, 
1 Take this, chevalier, to thy grandfather, who 
is old and has but thee.' " 

" But he'd have you too, Monik." 

" Ah ! I do not know, Yves — I am sure that is 
what she would say. 4 Take this to thy grand- 
father, who is old and has but thee. Thy first 
duty is to him, to stay by him and feed him, and 
make the fire and bring the water, and at evening 
play your little flute. And when this is done, 
surely thy sister Monik will have ready for thee 
a little golden crown.' " 

" Monik 1" the boy cried. "It makes no 
sense, that story." 

Monik rose with the plate for her grandfather. 
" Who knows? " she said. She lit a candle from 
the fire on the hearth, for she and Yves ate by 
the late twilight, and set it on the little window 
shelf by his chair. She shook him gently to 
awaken him, and then placed the plate on his 
knees, the pancakes cut in bits. 

"Shall I feed you, grandfather?" she asked. 

He took the spoon from her and looked up 
with eyes in which food had awakened interest. 
" I can do very well, petite," he said. 

She lingered, looking out of the window. The 
moon had risen, flooding the country with its mys- 
tic light. The arms of the calvary struck dark 
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against the tremulous sky. She stood motionless, 
almost rigid, her lips parted, her eyes staring into 
the night spaces. 

Suddenly Yves sprang up noiselessly and caught 
her hand. " Monik," he whispered. "Monik!" 

She turned slowly to him as if dazed. 

" What did you see?" he said. 

She didn't answer for a moment; her eyes di- 
lated, her face white and tense, her hands pressed 
to her side. Then, as she felt the child's hand 
tighten on her arm, she looked down at him, the 
pupils of her eyes contracted, she drew a long 
breath. " Ah ! I suffer," she whispered. " Little 
Yves, little Yves, how I suffer." 

She sank down by the hearth, her head in her 
hands, and the boy sank by her side, his thin arm 
over her bowed shoulders, and the two remained 
so for some minutes, quite silent and motionless. 
At length the girl lifted her head, slowly turned, 
kissed him and rose. 

" Grandfather must have finished," she said in 
a tired voice. " Take his plate, Yves, and blow 
out the candle, while I clear the table. We will 
not wash the dishes to-night, but I will leave them 
to do in the morning, and we will go out. I want 
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Yves brought the plate. " Grandpere is 
asleep," he said. 
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" Cover the fire, then, and we will go." 

The boy knelt and covered the coals with ashes. 
" There is enough wood for the morning, Monik." 

" Yes, and the cruche is full of water. Come." 
She held out her hand, which the boy took in both 
his, and they stepped out through the door. 
They did not speak, but hand in hand went down 
the lane, past the calvary, where they crossed 
themselves, past the path leading through the oak 
wood, past the belfry to the steps down to the 
chapel. There they paused. Below them and 
around them thicket and wood quivered with the 
summer night's unrest. 

" We won't go down to-night," Monik said. 
" We know that the Holy Virgin and Sainte Barbe 
are watching and our little lamp is burning. We 
will come up on the hill and look down over the 
valley, and you shall play to me. It is warm and 
still to-night." 

** Not quite still, Monik. There are sounds, 
you know." 

" But the night sounds make the night more 
still, I think. The nightjar, Yves, and dogs bay- 
ing on the farms, and the wind in the trees and 
through the grass and round the bushes." 

Yves tightened his hold on her hand. " And 
you are not afraid of spirits, Monik?" he whis- 
pered. 
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" No," she said, " you know that I am not, lit- 
tle Yves." 

" Not even on All Saints' Eve, when the spirits 
hide in every bush, and crowd around our door, 
and look in at the windows? Not even then, 
Monik? " 

She shook her head, stopping for a moment to 
rest on the way up the hill to the flat pastureland 
above. 

" Not even then, because you see, Yves, if they 
are good spirits they will not wish to harm us, 
and if they are evil spirits they cannot, because 
our good angel guards us always.'* 

" Did the Sainte Vierge tell you that too, 
Monik?" tightening his grasp on her hand, and 
edging away from a gorse bush which trembled 
with the sleepy flutter of a bird. 

" No," Monik answered. " I have told you 
all she said." 

" Tell me again, Monik." 

" When we are at the top. I am very tired, 
Yves." 

In silence they finished the ascent, and came 
out upon the flat pasture-land above, over which 
the broad stone-paved Pilgrim's way led toward 
Le Kloar. Turning with a closer grip of hands, 
they faced the great view which they had known 
since their babyhood. In every season, at every 
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hour, they had seen and loved it — it had been part 
of their everyday life, like the menhir and the 
calvary, the chapel and the Pilgrim's way. In it 
was all the soul of Brittany, and now they sat 
down on a worn stone and looked out upon it 
under the pure moon's light. Yves leaned against 
his sister's knee. 

" Now you tell first, Monik, and then I will 
play, unless the nightingales sing down in the 
chapel trees — we like to hear them better." 

" They won't sing to-night," Monik said. 
" The moon is too bright, and I love to hear 
your flute. You know what the stranger said that 
day? That you play very well! And he must 
know because he comes from far, from cities 
where they have great music." 

" I am glad," Yves answered simply. " Now, 
please tell, Monik." 

Monik crossed herself and began softly. " The 
first time, Yves, was just after our mother died, 
when you were very small. I was very sad, and I 
brought you up here with me " 

11 You always did, Monik." 

" Yes, as I always did, to play while I knitted 
and watched the cows. And I sat here on this 
stone, with grandfather's stocking in my hand, 
thinking about our mother, and my sorrow was 
very great, so great that I forgot you. And, as I 
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knitted, my eyes were on the high bushes at the 
edge of the ravine, and a shining filled the bushes 
like the sun through the mists in the valley, and 
as I looked I fell on my knees, and the mist took 
the form of a woman. I thought it was our 
mother, but before I could see the face it faded 
away, and where it had been, I saw you running 
to the edge. And I jumped up and ran after you 
and caught you in my arms just in time. Then I 
knew it was a vision sent to save me from the sin 
of negligence." She bent over the boy and 
clasped him close. " What would thy Monik 
have done without thee?" she cried, letting 
him go. 

" What would I do without thee, Monik? " 

"Ah! you have your music, Yves. You will 
play on your flute all the way to Paris, and play 
new songs of the country to all the people 
there." 

" But what will you do, Monik, if I go away? " 

She sat quite still, her eyes on the distant val- 
ley. For a second her breath seemed suspended, 
then, " Ah! I shall go first, Yves," she said. 

"What, to Paris?" 

" Now play, little brother." 

" But you said you'd tell it all. I like to 
hear how the Holy Virgin spoke to you." 

"No, little brother, not to-night." With a 
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little sigh he took his flute from his bosom, and, 
lying at her feet, began to play. 

He was sleepy, and the strains were soft and 
crooning. Their sweetness pierced Monik's 
heart. A fountain of tears seemed welling up 
within her breast. She rose and went a little 
apart. The great plain beneath and the great 
arch of the sky above seemed full of an infinite 
strength and peace to which her heart made ap- 
peal. And for the moment the pain was stilled, 
and the fountain of tears was dried. 

The sleepy strains grew dim and stopped. 
Silence, the vast silence of wide spaces, settled 
over all the Breton landes, and in the awe of it 
the girl found little Yves sleeping, and gently 
raised his frail body in her arms and carried him 
home. 



CHAPTER XIII 

Sturd, fixed now by a definite purpose, belief in 
his power renewed, was like another man the 
next day, when, after hours of contented con- 
centration, he returned happily tired to the inn. 

Walden, Gower, Madame Tallak, even Henri, 
recognised the change. 

"Good, Monsieur!" Madame Tallak cried, 
after a sight of his face. " You too are in the 
mood! Ah! I know the signs. I have not had 
painters in my house for fifteen years and not 
learned something." 

Sturd coloured. " Thank you," he said. 
" Yes, I am — that is — I think it will go now." 
He bowed and joined the others at dinner. 

Walden, dog-tired mentally and physically, 
from the strain of work at high pressure, looked 
up. A flicker of amusement showed in his eyes. 

" You — too," he drawled, nodding. 

Sturd smiled — work made the world such a 
splendid place! Then Walden relapsed into his 
former lassitude, while Gower, hardly pausing to 
greet Sturd, went on with his dissertation on the 
Pre-Rapha elites, delivered in his clear-cut, dry, 
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University manner. As neither of the others in- 
terposed, it lasted through dinner. 

" We ought to see the fires to-night," he said, 
finally changing the subject as dessert was put on. 

"What fires?" Sturd asked, remembering 
Yves' words. 

" The fires of St. John. You have heard of 
them. They're a relic of pagan times. They 
were lighted a thousand years ago to celebrate 
the summer solstice. The early Christian bishops 
kept as many of the forms of pagan worship as 
they could, giving them a Christian application, 
so the fires were lighted in honour of St. John." 

" And they still keep it up? " 

" Oh yes, from the top of the landes you can 
often see thirty parish fires. It used to be the 
custom for the girls to visit the different ones to 
ensure their marriage within the year. It kept 
them up till morning, and led to so much sky- 
larking that the priests discouraged it." 

" You get some fine effects of grouping in the 
firelight," Walden broke in, with an effort, to 
Sturd. "When I first knew this country, there 
was always a story-teller, generally an old man or 
woman, telling his tales to the crowd. It was 
grotesque." 

" I feel that the Breton is still more than half- 
pagan," Gower volunteered. " They are so 
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naive in their superstitions. I am persuaded that 
some occult meaning persists in this rite of the 
fires that no outsider will ever learn. Don't you 
feel that, Walden?" 

Walden looked doubtful. "They're a queer 
lot," he said. " I know them fairly well, their 
language and their customs, but I don't know 
about secret practices." He paused, thinking. 
" Ah, yes, there are such," he said finally. " I 
have found out one or two by chance. I told 
you, Gower, about the girl and her love-charm, 
and they are all afraid to leave the tripod empty 
over the fire, because, if they do, the spirits of 
the household dead will sit on it and burn. Spirits 
burn, mind you ! I remember one night seeing a 
maid at a farmhouse, after she lifted the pot, 
put a bit of wood on the thing, and she explained 
her reason to a child, saying, * Your grandfather 
was the last who died. You understand it would 
be but an uncomfortable seat for the poor old 
gentleman.' " • 

The three rose, laughing. 

" What time do they begin? " Sturd asked. 

" Oh! about eight o'clock; we might stroll out 
about half-past, or shall we go now? Will you 
come, Walden? " 

" Yes, I don't mind. Let us go now, and get 
in early." 
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So the three walked into the square, where the 
early evening procession — haymakers with their 
scythes, and slow-footed cows followed by knit- 
ting guardians — had already passed, leaving the 
shadows to the straggling white geese that 
waddled there majestically. 

"Which way shall we go?" asked Gower. 
14 St. Fiacre is the nearest. Shall we go 
there?" 

The others assented. They crossed the square, 
took the highroad for a bit, and then turned down 
a lane where the wind was sighing in the pine trees 
— for there was a gentle wind, though the night 
was warm. 

They walked on together, smoking in silence. 
Sturd spoke first. " Does this lane lead any- 
where but to a bad dream? " he asked. 

" My dear fellow," Gower answered, " it's a 
highway! You don't wonder at the Breton when 
you know his country. It's a desolate, wild, 
haunted land, with a veil of deceptive, peaceful 
beauty." 

" You're doing fairly well," drawled Walden. 
" To me it is a dirty, abandoned corner of God's 
earth, where a few decent models yet survive and 
there's wonderful negative colour." 

Sturd did not speak. The darkness had fallen, 
ahead the lane broadened out, and before them 
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through the distorted oak branches rose che black 
silhouette of the St. Fiacre church against the sky, 
its sculptured fagade globing in the leaping fire- 
light, which picked out bits of curious carving here 
and there in niche and crocket, but left the rest 
in shadow. Outbuildings and low, one-story cot- 
tages crowded forward from the church on each 
side, and formed an uneven grassed square, in 
the centre of which the fire had been made. 

A crowd of drunken peasants, guessed at rather 
than seen in the half-light, stood about the door 
of one of the huts — a cabaret — to the right of the 
church. A woman's high la^gh came from their 
midst. A dozen figures, mostly tattered children 
singing a shrill canticle, were gathered round the 
fire, where an old woman in a black capuchon 
knelt telling her beads. Dark figures passed back 
and forth. A boy dashed in, snatched out a brand 
which he carried waving into the midst of a group 
of girls, who fled with screams. Now, stealing 
from the darkness of the lane, a noiseless pro- 
cession passed into the square. Droning their 
nasal mendicant's prayer, the beggars slowly cir- 
cled the fire, their chant a tone or two lower than 
the broken canticle which the children were singing 
together. 

" By Jove, that's fine," Walden murmured. 

A man from the crowd by the cabaret stumbled 
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headlong toward the fire, pushed by a woman's 
arm. He fell with a curse, and lying where he 
fell, started a ribald song. It was taken up by the 
crowd, a song of revelry, which drowned the beg- 
gars' chant, the children's quavering canticle. 
Still the old woman prayed, and the beads slipped 
one by one along the string under her fingers, till 
the drunken man stumbled closer to her, when she 
got up and crept into the shadow. The children, 
frightened by the growing noise and brawling, fell 
back and the beggars slowly withdrew to one side, 
huddled together, in silence leaning on their 
staves. Their places were taken by the crowd, 
who burst out of the cabaret in a storm of shouts, 
curses and song. Madly they danced about the 
fire of St. John, led by the drunken man. Sud- 
denly his step was arrested, the finger which beat 
time over his head fell pointing before him at 
something that grew out of the gloom beyond the 
fire. 

A groan burst from Sturd's lips. He started 
forward from the shadowed lane where they 
stood. Gower's hand on his arm restrained him. 
The beggars had fallen upon their knees. 

Monik stood in the glare of the firelight. The 
black capuchon had fallen back from her head, 
revealing the misty halo of pale hair which was 
seldom seen uncovered. Her face, worn, pale 
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and strained, was lighted by her clear eyes, di- 
lated now with the courage of a great resolve, by 
the spirit of the fanatic, by the fire of the enthusi- 
ast. Small and thin and fragile, she was of es- 
sence spiritual. The revellers were awed to 
silence. She stood in a stillness deepened by the 
crackling of the fire. The smoke mounted up- 
ward. She spoke; her voice was very low, but 
clear and steady. Every word could be under- 
stood. 

" Listen, oh people of Fiacre. A second time 
I come to you sent by the Blessed Virgin. In 
a vision she appeared to me and bid me warn 
you to repent — to confess — to go to Mass. In 
the old days of our fathers if ye had not listened, 
the great God would have sent a scourge upon 
you, as he did to the people of Bagneres, who 
refused the warning of Lilaye in the story that ye 
all have learned. But, to-day, the Holy Mother 
has compassion upon you, upon the weak and upon 
the little children. If you repent not, ye shall not 
suffer, neither you nor your children." 

She paused to let them clearly understand. 
Then resumed, an expression of exalted sweetness 
on her face. 

" It is I who shall be your sacrifice — I who 
shall suffer for you." Her hands fell apart inr 
a gesture of complete abnegation. " Even I." 
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A log rolled from the fire with a thud, the 
flame and the sparks leapt up to the circle of white 
faces, and the momentary glow showed the 
drunken man on his knees, gazing across, loose- 
lipped and awestruck, at the vision. His face 
twitched. 

" C'est un revenant," he muttered, his jaw 
dropping. 

" No, not a spirit," she said. " A spirit hath 
not flesh and blood as I have. See, it is Monik 
Bosek who speaks, and this I tell you again, as 
surely as this smoke goes up to God, so surely, 
unless ye do repent, shall I be crucified for you 
upon the Place of Kloar." 

Her voice ceased. Her hands fell heavily at 
her sides. In the hush that was over the evil 
place, she turned, and was lost in the shadows. 

Yet going she might have heard the beggars' 
chant, which rose triumphant as, halting, limping, 
uncertain of foot, maimed and old and blind, 
bobbing unevenly, believing and pressing on, the 
beggars followed her into the night. 

Then the tension snapped. A woman laughed. 
A roar of laughter followed, mingled with 
jests whose import Sturd could only guess at, 
groaning. 

" For God's sake, come away,' 1 he said in a 
low voice. 
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" I have had all I can stand," Walden ad- 
mitted. " What a pose ! What a face ! " 

The three turned back into the lane. "And 
quite mad," Gower added. 

"You don't understand," Sturd said coldly. 
" She is saner than you or I." 



CHAPTER XIV 

At the place Walden bade the others a curt good- 
night. " I am going to bed," he answered. 

" I can't go in yet," Sturd said, turning to 
Gower. " Are you in a hurry? " 

" Not if you want to stay out. I don't think 
I could sleep just yet if I went to bed." 

The two turned and passed under the trees, 
Sturd silent, Gower letting fall an occasional 
ejaculation. 

" Extraordinary, extraordinary. I can't un- 
derstand it." Finally, turning to Sturd, " What 
do you make of it?" he asked. 

" In what way?" Sturd answered. The ten- 
sion of his face struck Gower as like that of the 
girl's. 

"Is she sincere?" Gower snapped out the 
words quickly. Then, without waiting for an an- 
swer, " She must be. Then, what does it mean? 
One has heard of such things. The history of 
the Roman Church is full of them. Thousands 
of pilgrims from every corner of the earth flock 
yearly to Lourdes to kneel before the grotto 
where the Virgin appeared to an unlettered peas- 
ant girl." 
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"The vision, by the way," Sturd interrupted, 
" is not a greater phenomenon than the faith of 
those pilgrims, is it?" 

" Neither is a phenomenon," Gower corrected. 
" Both are hallucinations. The vision was the 
hallucination of a disordered imagination. The 
pilgrims' faith is an hallucination produced by sug- 
gestion." 

"Hallucination!" Sturd repeated under his 
breath. 

" Of course there's a physical explanation for 
this case as for all the others," Gower went on, 
his poise regained. " I have seen her here for 
the last three years. She is the very one I should 
have picked out as most likely to become subject 
to just such aberrations. It is quite charming — 
has a distinct literary value — a delicate, sensitive 
girl living alone with the old grandfather and the 
little boy; that wild lonely place, the haunted 
lanes, the mysterious landes, the ruined chapel. 
The Bretons are full of superstitions. To them 
every stone and well and bush has a spirit. The 
menhir and the calvary are confused in their 
dreams. They fear the one and pray to the 
other; cross themselves at the menhir, and jest on 
the steps of the calvary. The whole atmosphere 
of Brittany is unreal." 

" Only to us," Sturd said. " They are of it." 
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" Yes, but don't you see a sensitive girl might 
be of it and yet feel it. Imagine that child driv- 
ing home her herd night after night at sunset, 
across that pasture-land, through such a lane as 
that to-night. My dear fellow, it only needs the 
poorest imagination to see shapes of evil there. 
The drunken peasant, going home, his wits gone, 
becomes a prey to his subjective mind. Every 
tree is a demon. Their arms wave — they are 
upon him. His hair stands on end, his flesh 
creeps, he takes to his heels. He hears their 
cries, and reaches his cabin half dead with the 
horror of that nightmare." 

Gower stopped. It was all very plain. All it 
needed was a little reason. 

" That's the origin," he went on, warming to 
his subject, " of the Breton folk tales. They 
are the expression of the effect of a sombre, 
grotesque country on people of a vivid imagina- 
tion. 

" Now, take this girl. She happens to be of 
finer clay than the average peasant. She is pure, 
sweet, devout. She is kind and devoted. She 
hates no one and fears no one. So the gnarled 
trees do not suggest forms of evil. Her sub- 
jective mind in control naturally presents pictures 
of grace and beauty. She would pass through 
the chemin creux without fear. You see? " 
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" I see," said Sturd. 

Gower was very well pleased with his exposi- 
tion. " Now," he continued, " take this in con- 
junction with her especial environment. She has 
grown up, as it were, in the church. Not in its 
shadow, but within its walls. She has been as 
much at home in that old chapel as in her cot- 
tage. She has guarded the key, has swept and 
dusted the corner that is still in use. She has 
trimmed the lamp and kept the vases filled with 
flowers. She has seen that interior in the splen- 
dour of evening light, not once, as you and I 
have, but night after night and year after year, 
till it has become a part of her subconscious self — 
a vision to be evoked at will — what? " 

" Nothing," Sturd said. 

" Then, one day along comes a colporteur of 
cheap religious literature, and leaves her the 
4 History of Bernadotte,' with coloured pictures. 
Every Roman Catholic knows the story. She 
reads it, with difficulty to be sure. But it is 
simply written, and she manages to spell it out — 
the story of the little shepherdess to whom the 
Virgin appeared in the Grotto of Lourdes. She 
reads it over and over again to the old man 
and the child, by the light of her single candle, 
or by the firelight to save expense. Finally, she 
knows it by heart; how the Virgin appeared in 
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a cloud of light, blue eyes, golden hair, rosy 
fingers, the most banal type of angelic vision. And 
what does the Virgin say? Tells the people to 
repent. Time passes. St. Fiacre becomes 
notorious for its evil-livers. The Cure repri- 
mands them from the pulpit. It has no effect. 
Then, on All Saints' Day, that feast which is 
observed and respected more than any in Brit- 
tany, to which all kinds of tender sentiments at- 
tach and superstitions accrue, these same impious 
folk not only abstain from Mass for the dead, 
which is a filial duty, but gather outside the 
church while Mass is in progress, singing vile 
songs. 

" Unless you know Brittany well, you cannot 
understand what a frightful impiety and sacrilege 
this would seem to a girl like Monik Bosek. To 
her they would be sinners without hope, reserved 
for damnation. 

" She goes home filled with a thrilling horror 
of their sin and of pity for their punishment. 
The rest follows naturally. A vision, and her- 
self appointed first to warn and then to suffer 
for them. 

" I grant you it takes a nature of great beauty, 
great simplicity, great devotion and heroism to 
auto-suggest such a sublimely unselfish atonement. 
An atonement continually before her eyes, of 
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course, since her earliest years in the calvaire out- 
side the cottage door. Do you see? It is all 
quite simple." 

Sturd stopped short. He stood silent for a 
moment, struggling to repress the surge of bitter 
contradiction which rose in him at Gower' s easy 
words. Then, with a look of curious insight in 
his eyes and with decision in his whole face and 
figure, he answered slowly — 

11 No, it is not as simple as all that. In fact, 
I disagree completely with that theory." 

44 It is the one generally accepted," Gower re- 
plied, smiling. 

44 For that very reason to be suspected," Sturd 
replied gravely. 

"Then what explanation would you give?" 
Gower asked, with an interest intended to show 
an open mind. 

44 1 don't explain," Sturd said bluntly. 44 1 only 
believe. In things spiritual theories have no 
place." 

44 My dear boy," Gower began with a slight 
air of patronage, 44 are you going back to the 
Dark Ages? Science has a place everywhere to- 
day." 

44 Mark this," Sturd explained. 44 1 did not 
say in religion. I said in things spiritual, which 
is a different matter. I am not talking of re- 
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ligion or dogma. There scientific or historical 
research may have a place, if only to clear away 
much that is childish and obscure in the old creeds. 
I said things spiritual. It seems to me that we 
should accept the existence of spiritual phenomena 
with a faith that they belong to a Kingdom as yet 
unknown to us. But one which is as real as the 
three which we knew in our games and into which 
we resolved the physical world. With the phys- 
ical world science may deal. But the spiritual 
Kingdom is above the material, and there science 
is powerless and only faith avails. A belief that 
it exists must come first, then an individual search- 
ing after it, and then, in time, in the course of 
evolution, we shall enter into that Kingdom in 
which we shall find a fuller knowledge and under- 
standing of our God. 

" To imagine that the age-long process of 
evolution, which has gone on since the world be- 
gan, has ended with us as we stand to-day with 
blind eyes and imperfect perceptions, is to reach 
the height of self-complacent absurdity." 

Sturd stopped and Gower saw that the hand 
with which he emphasised his words shook. It 
was a hand of great individuality, with long, 
square-tipped, large-jointed fingers. 

" You want to place faith in the seat of rea- 
son/' Gower said. 
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" Yes," Sturd answered frankly. " I do in 
these matters. I dare say it's my bringing up. 
My father was a Swedenborgian and an as- 
tronomer. There is a pit in the moon named 
after him ! " He smiled. " The rings of Saturn 
which I could only see through my father's tele- 
scope were no more real to me than the unseen 
spiritual world in which my father walked, seeing. 
I have never seen visions myself, because I am not 
yet at the point of evolution where the sense de- 
velops — Monik is." 

" You believe that she saw the vision? " Gower 
looked at Sturd with sceptical incredulity. 

" I do," answered Sturd solemnly. The con- 
versation ended on this note. They turned to- 
gether and went back to the inn. At the door 
Gower entered, but Sturd with an excuse lingered 
outside for a moment, then, turning with deci- 
sion, struck across the place and cut into a side 
street. Before he realised where his feet were 
taking him he was mounting the Pilgrim's way 
through the dim aisle of oaks, driven by the in- 
sistent demand of his whole being to know that 
Monik was safe. The thought of the drunken 
crew at St. Fiacre alarmed him, and he hastened 
his pace until he almost ran. 

The wind swept through the tops of the oak 
trees, dallying there as it passed in lazy breaths 
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across the landes to the distant sea, to join the 
salt gales that toss the waves into spray upon 
the shore. It sent a shiver through Sturd's big 
frame. 

Around him the silence was warm and full 
of life, and he felt drawn close by invisible hands 
to the teeming earth. Monik was right. Serve 
them or die for them, that was the only way. 
The ache that had throbbed in him since boyhood 
was the ache to serve, to spend himself. And 
this girl would do it — while he painted pictures. 

With tightened lips he mounted to the hill top 
and came out upon the open landes, where he 
stopped a moment for breath, his head up, his 
hands clenched. Then he strode on over the 
worn stones of the Pilgrim's way, under the open 
stars. 

Surely if Monik were not yet home the cot- 
tage door would be open. Yves would still be 
up, a candle would be burning; but if the door 
were shut and all was wrapped in quiet darkness, 
he could know that she had come safely back and 
was even now asleep. 

Anxiously he peered ahead. Just below him 
now were the chapel steps, and there he saw, 
with a thrill of fear, a spark move in the dark- 
ness — a spark which placed a figure. The spark 
was still for a second, then moved quickly for- 
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ward. A low angry voice challenged him through 
the night. 

11 Who are you ? " Sturd answered in a whisper. 

A chuckle answered him, and a lanky figure tip- 
toed forward in cumbrous sabots. Jaume's pipe 
waved in Sturd's face, beckoning him aside. He 
had a stout stick in his other hand. 

" Saperlipopette, Monsieur ! " he exclaimed, 
once at a safe distance. " You gave me a turn. 
I was on the look-out for those devils from 
Fiacre. It is lucky that I didn't crack your skull. 
My old hands are itching for their blood — the 
blackguards." 

"Where is she? " Sturd asked, still shaken by 
his fear of the moment before. " Is she safe? 
Is she in the cottage? " 

Jaume shook his head, pointing with his pipe 
down to the chapel. 

" Then we must wait," Sturd said, with a sigh 
of relief. 

Jaume nodded, sucking at his pipe, and together 
they stood, waiting, watching, looking out over 
the valley where along the plain and on far hills 
glimmered the dying fires. Familiar as the great 
view now was to Sturd, to-night it appeared to 
him as strange. One by one, the tiny distant 
points of light died out. Intermittently, as if 
borne to his ears on the air by gusts of imper- 
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ceptible wind, came the distant sound of running 
water. The silence of the night grew around 
them. 

Suddenly the sucking sound of Jaume's pipe 
ceased. He turned, his awkward figure alert, his 
keen old face close to Sturd's, his hand raised. 

A step mounted the chapel stairs. It came 
slowly, with a break. With a warning, finger, 
Jaume beckoned Sturd nearer. Monik paused 
for a moment at the top, a dark, indistinct figure, 
then passed slowly up the lane to the cottage. A 
door closed quietly. 

Both men sighed deeply. Each, in his own 
way, felt the weight of failure laid upon that 
weary figure which had passed so silently and 
brokenly. 

"Well, that's all we can do, Monsieur." 
Jaume's voice was disheartened. " We'll just go 
by the lane and see that all is quiet." 

Without a sound they followed the way to the 
cottage. There they paused listening. All was 
still. Yet to Sturd it seemed as though the air 
throbbed with Monik's pain. Overshadowing 
the humble house the crucifix stood black and 
awful. Jaume looked up reluctantly to the van- 
quished figure. Slowly he took off his worn 
beaver hat. Sturd saw that his face was drawn 
and sharp with feeling. 
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" Aye, aye," he said, nodding slowly. " Le 
bon Dieu a aussi ses miseres." 

" I don't understand," Sturd said. 

Jaume did not answer, but walked on. Sturd 
followed him, and in silence they took the road 
back to Le Kloar. 



CHAPTER XV 

" Eh bien, Messieurs, so you were at Saint Fiacre 
last night," Madame said as she came out with 
early morning coffee to where Walden and Sturd 
were waiting in the little garden. It was a hot 
day and they had both sought the shade of the 
" Tonnelle," that arbour of green vines which 
signifies the soul of summer to the Frenchman. 
Perhaps it was no cooler there than under the 
walnut tree on the gravel, but it seemed so — the 
light was subdued, and the shade of the leaves 
fell in pleasant chequered patterns on the coarse 
white tablecloth. 

u What an extraordinary scene," she went on, 
putting down the tray and setting the breakfast 
with her capable hands, talking the while. " It 
seems that the crowd were not quite as careless as 
they tried to appear. Their laughter did not last 
long. They scuttled home like a lot of rabbits. 
She well frightened them, that little Monik." 

" What do you think of it, Madame? " Walden 
asked lazily. He was not over-interested, for 
which Sturd inwardly blessed him. Walden was 
seldom interested for long in anything or anybody 

that did not affect either himself or his work. 
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Madame shrugged in answer to the question, 
her hands on her hips, reflective eyes fixed on 
the table. 

" I cannot say, I do not know. Many strange 
things happen," she began. Then, looking up, 
she went on emphatically, " But this I know. 
Monik I have known always. She could not lie. 
Whatever she says, that you may be sure she 
believes. But to do any good to these people? 
No, Messieurs. And to be crucified upon the 
place f C'est ridicule ! The mayor would not al- 
low it. Elle est malade, vous savez." She 
touched her head. " She is ill. That is for me 
the explanation." 

Sturd could bear it no longer. The lonely fig- 
ure in the lane was vividly with him. Gulping his 
coffee, he rose. 

" You off? " Walden said. " By the way, you 
have never been down to my studio. I have 
some work that I'd like you and Gower to see. 
Come in to-day or to-morrow." 

" Oh thanks," Sturd said, flushing. He knew 
that Walden was extending a privilege, but he 
hastened to find a bare excuse for escape. 

" Oh well," Walden drawled. " Come any 
time. The studio won't run away." 

Sturd bowed himself out of the arbour as usual. 

" Mon Dieu ! Monsieur Walden," Madame 
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cried with a shrug, dropping into the vacant seat 
by his side, as was her way with a few privileged 
characters. "What a serious young man! 
What will ever become of him?" 

Walden smiled, not unkindly. " He's all 
right," he said. " He doesn't like me, you know, 
and he'd like not to like my work. But my work 
is greater than I am, and compels his liking. Ah, 
my friend, Art is a mystery. In any form it is a 
mystery, a spiritual gift of which I often think that 
we are but the unconscious vehicles. Whatever I 
am, my painting is greater than I. Tell me, my 
friend," he leaned forward to her, " you are a 
wise woman — how shall I be judged? By my 
life, as that boy judges, or by my work? " 

Madame's shrewd face looked gravely back at 
her favourite. In the fifteen years of their ac- 
quaintance she had never seen Walden as serious 
as he was this morning. She noted the silver 
threads in his black hair, the lines about the 
eyes, and, leaning across the table, she tapped his 
hand with her finger. 

" Listen," she said. " I am an old woman 
who has learned one lesson on the road, and that 
is to judge by virtues, not by vices — and I think 
that's the way the good God judges." 

He clasped her hand for a moment. Then she 
rose. 
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" Here comes Monsieur Gower," she said, in 
her usual tone. " Bonjour, Monsieur! " 

Gower sat down while Madame called at the 
arbour entrance, " Henri, Henri, more hot milk 
for Monsieur's coffee." 

Henri came trotting out with the saucepan. 
Madame seized it from him and gave one sniff. 

" Imbecile ! " she said, with slow scorn. " It is 
burned." 

" Look out," drawled Walden. " Don't judge 
Henri by his vices." 

" Helas ! " she cried, " it is not Henri's vice 
— it is his habit! He does nothing all day but 
boil the milk, and the milk always burns," and 
she hurried off with Henri and the saucepan to 
the kitchen. 

" Poor Henri, the unconscious vehicle," Wal- 
den said, smiling to himself. 

" What's that? " Gower asked. 

" Nothing. Well, Sturd has gone, and I am 
off. How is your work going? " 

" Oh, fairly. I've set myself a certain amount 
to do. It's not inspired, but it's sound, I think." 

" Quite so," Walden said enigmatically, as he 
turned to leave, nearly running into Madame, who 
was returning with a second supply of milk. 

Outside the inn Walden met the farmer's wife 
from Kerruen, whom he knew, as he did all the 
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people of the place. She looked very fresh, trim 
and buxom, her round cheeks were smooth and 
red, but her manner had the staid dignity of the 
matron. Walden remembered her as a very 
pretty and gay young girl. 

" Good-morning, Madame," he said. " Where 
are you bound so early? " 

"Early, Monsieur! Nine o'clock is not 
early for farmers. I have been up these four 
hours." 

" So late, then ; I wager you have something 
good in that basket ! " 

" Not much. Only a pat of butter, Monsieur." 

" Ah, that you want to sell. Take it in to 
Madame Tallak and tell her to buy it for me. 
We had a little quarrel on the subject of butter 
no longer ago than yesterday. Yours, I know, 
is famous." 

" Ah, all the better, Monsieur, but I cannot 
give this to Monsieur." 

"Whom do you supply in the town, then? I 
shall go and dispute it with him, under his very 
nose, if it is the mayor himself." 

The little woman tossed her head; shrugging. 
" Ah £a ! Monsieur cannot buy it, for I bring 
it as a present for a friend." 

" Lucky friend," Walden continued teasing, as 
he saw that she was annoyed and wanted to get 
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away. "And what is the occasion of the pres- 
ent, a betrothal, a wedding? " 

" It is you who are inquisitive, Monsieur Wal- 
den," she answered with spirit " It is for neither 
of those occasions, and you are wasting time in 
asking, because I will not tell you." 

" Ah, I see that marriage has sharpened your 
temper. Five years ago you would not have an- 
swered like that. You were as charming then as 
little Anaick is now. How is she, by the way? I 
have not seen her since the market." 

" She's well, and betrothed to Jean-Marie, our 
farm-hand, a good honest lad, and the less she 
has to say to you gentlemen the better." Her 
tone was peppery and her cheeks flushed. It is 
not pleasant for any woman of thirty to hear her 
charm spoken of in the past tense. 

Walden knew that the buxom little woman was 
piqued, and lazily, because he was in no hurry that 
morning to get to the studio (Tekla would be 
late), he kept pace with her across the place. 

" Jesting aside," he continued, " you are not 
speaking very kindly, and Anaick, to be honest, 
cannot be compared to you at that age. As you 
know, a woman gains in charm every year to 
thirty-five. Ah! you're going down the hill. 
Will you permit that I come with you? Or are 
you going far? " 
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Madame stopped, half-flattered, half-exas- 
perated, with a smile. 

" Ah ! Monsieur Walden, you are always the 
same; I am going far, over to Sainte Barbe if you 
must know, for I carry my butter to that little 
Monik." She shrugged her plump shoulders 
again. u One never can tell. They say she 
looked like a saint last night. And a little pat of 
butter — what is that? My little Jean is not very 
strong. Who knows but Monik' s prayers might 
help him?" 

" True," Walden replied gravely, " who 
knows? And, as you say, it is always well to be 
on the safe side when it only costs a pat of butter. 
Au revoir, Madame — my love to Anaick. I must 
get on to my work." With a nod he had left 
her, and after recrossing the square went down 
the hill towards the studio. 

At the foot of the hill he turned to the path 
which led from the road to the barn where he 
worked, and ended at the foot of a flight of stone 
steps that mounted to the loft, which he had used 
as his workshop for many summers. 

Tekla should be here by now. He ran up the 
steps, but the closed door at the top told him 
that she had not come. He entered the room 
and looked about. The studio had a good north 
light, let in between the rafters, but Walden had 
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done little to make it habitable. A couch covered 
with a green Breton blanket, a broken table with 
a spirit lamp, an odd teacup or two and a biscuit 
tin, were all that ministered to the comfort of their 
owner — but the implements of his craft, the min- 
isters to his art, were everywhere. Canvases 
stood several deep against the wall — colours, 
brushes, palettes, lay about on floor and chair and 
bench. On an easel stood an unfinished study of 
a woman with auburn hair. Walden stopped be- 
fore it, studied it for a moment, then picked up a 
palette and made a search for colours and brushes. 
He worked at the head for a moment or two, then 
stepped to the door and looked out. Tekla was 
late. Why did she not come? He returned, lit 
his pipe which had gone out, again studied the 
head. What a model she was! He told him- 
self that she was the best model he had ever 
worked from, forgetting that he had said this of 
some one at least once a year since he had begun 
to paint. 

As his impatience gained on him he walked 
about the room, turning a canvas here and there 
to study her beauty in many poses. No, in none 
had he done justice to her colouring — to the pure, 
opaque, creamy white of her skin, like the petal of 
a camelia; to the changeful, curious eyes, now 
green, now black, now hazel; to the fire in her 
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hair, nor to her fine young pride of poise. He 
sighed. He must get it, and when he had learned 
the trick, learned the formula in paint for Tekla, 
then he must find a great composition which would 
suit her. There remained yet much to be done, 
and she was late. 

He turned irritably to the door, and she stood 
on the threshold. 

" Do hurry," he said nervously, not noticing 
the colour that dyed her face at sight of him. " I 
shall start a new canvas. This last one is a fail- 
ure. " Can you pose, do you think, for an hour 
without a rest? I must make up for this late 
start. " 

" Oui, Monsieur," she said coldly, and taking 
off her black bodice threw it on a chair, standing 
before him in the glory of her bare arms and 
neck. 

" Take the same pose," Walden said sharply. 
" Head a little more to the right. That will do. 
When you are tired, say so, and you may stop." 

" I am never tired, Monsieur." 

" Bien? " He fell to mixing his colours with 
fury, searching for that formula in paint for Tekla 
— the cream of her cheek, the red of her hair, 
and the hazel of her eyes. So absorbed was he 
that, forgetting rests, he worked on till the bell 
of the village church rang the hour of noon. 
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He stopped short, looking at her, frowning. 

" Stop. Rest. Thanks — it has gone well. 
Are you very tired ? You have posed like a 
rock." 

She answered inaudibly, walked by him with 
her young head in the air, slipped on her bodice 
and turned to go. 

"At nine to-morrow," Walden said over his 
shoulder. " Don't be late." 

" Bien, Monsieur." She went down the steps 
and up the hill to the cottage. 



CHAPTER XVI 

" Saperlipopette ! That is enough for one 
man to carry, Monsieur! Even when he is as 
big as Monsieur! Jaume is a little shrimp of a 
fellow, but he can take part for Monsieur — if 
Monsieur allows." 

Sturd, loaded with his painting traps — easel, 
box, stool and canvas — turned to meet the owner 
of the voice, who was overtaking him. Sturd had 
not seen him for some time. Jaume looked, if 
possible, smaller, and more grotesque than ever. 
His lean brown face was leaner, the furrows 
deeper, and his small eyes wore an anxious look. 
Now, as he took Sturd' s easel, Sturd imagined that 
his gaze was searching, almost pleading. But 
there was nothing of this in the old fellow's voice. 

" Monsieur goes this way often. Without 
doubt Monsieur is working at the chapel — making 
a fine picture to take back to London? " Sturd 
felt the keen eyes on his face and was vaguely an- 
noyed by the scrutiny. 

" No," he said shortly, shifting the big canvas 
— and after an instant's silence, he felt compelled 
to add defensively, " I haven't been near the 
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chapel in weeks — I am too busy- — I am painting 
at the well — I keep my picture down there, at a 
cottage on the way. I brought it up yesterday, 
because I thought there was going to be a storm 
and I could work on it in my room." 

" Pardon." Jaume's voice was more apolo- 
getic than his mere words had warranted. " See- 
ing Monsieur pass this way I could not but think 
that he went, like all the other visitors, to Sainte 
Barbe." 

Sturd turned on him suddenly. " Pardon me/ 9 
he said shortly. " You know that I would not 
go like ' all the visitors ' to Sainte Barbe. You 
know that Monik Bosek interests me — very 
much." Jaume nodded excited approval. " You 
know that the few times I have been there I 
have gone because I would do anything to save 
her pain or insult." 

" Yes, yes,". Jaume cried delightedly. 

" Because I believe in her." 

"Believe in her!" Jaume's approval turned 
suddenly to astonishment. He lurched sideways, 
looking at Sturd with a comically blank face. 

" Yes," Sturd repeated impatiently, striding on. 
" Believe ! " 

Jaume fairly leapt forward on his big feet, 
brandishing campstool and easel. " Impossible, 
Monsieur ! " 
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Sturd came to a standstill and the two faced 
each other in the road. Jaume spat hurriedly 
in his excitement, a ray of hope in his face. 

"Monsieur is joking?" he said. 

" Joking — about her! " Sturd blazed. 

" It is true. One would not," Jaume said de- 
jectedly to himself. " But to believe! It is not 
possible, Monsieur. No one believes — but the 
Beggars." 

" The Beggars may see in her what you do 
not," Sturd said coldly. 

"What I do not! " Jaume' s face was work- 
ing, his voice trembled. " Monsieur, I have 
known her since she was a baby. She always 
loved me. She is my little child — the child of her 
mother — the core of my heart. But, believe in 
this nonsense. Never ! I am an old man, I have 
been in many places. Death is as familiar as life. 
The graveyard is my garden, the dead are my 
companions. Yet never — I swear it, Monsieur — 
have I seen aught that I could not explain by 
natural causes. Spirits — there are ho spirits! 
Visions? She dreams." 

Sturd shook his head. " Because you cannot 
see proves nothing." 

" Monsieur too is mad," Jaume said in despair. 
" If it hurt only Monsieur — but if she knows that 
Monsieur too believes-: — " 
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" She does," Sturd said. 

" She will get no better, Monsieur. It must 
stop I She will die." The old man's voice broke. 
" She will die. If Monsieur will only tell her 
that it is not so. She will not believe me. She 
will believe Monsieur." 

Sturd turned and walked on patiently, his face 
set. 

" She is not strong, Monsieur," pleaded the 
voice at his side. " Every day she gets thinner. 
Her eyes are like stars in a well, Monsieur, I 
know, for I watch. It must end. The whole 
village is against her, Monsieur. They say many 
things which are not true. They hate her at 
St. Fiacre. Ah, Monsieur, you are a stranger. 
You cannot see how they have changed to her. 
How kind they were to her, and how happy she 
was. The women saved a bit for her here and 
there. Every one was glad when Monsieur le 
Cure gave her the care of the chapel, and they 
found it well when the rich farmer chose her to 
tend his herd. All this before this story of hers 
— of this vision. They laughed at first. At first 
it made no difference. Then when she would not 
be turned from her idea, they shrugged, Monsieur, 
and stared. They couldn't understand. And 
since St. John's Eve they have turned against her. 
The Cure forbids her to come to the Pardon. I 
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fear for her. I am always watching — watching." 

" So am I," Sturd said bluntly. 

" But, oh, Monsieur could do so much more." 
Jaume's old face was eager. " For Monsieur is 
young and a stranger, and Monik is a saint, if 
you will, but a woman too, Monsieur." 

But Sturd turned a face white with anger to 
the old man's pleading. 

"Don't," he said sharply. "Don't." He 
seized the easel from Jaume and without further 
words, plunged down the path alone. 

Jaume, his big fists clenched, swore his old 
oath roundly as a prelude to a score of others, 
then he turned back, a dejected figure, on his 
way to the workshop. 

Sturd, hot and quivering, went on to his daily 
place of work. Jaume's words were seething in 
his mind, confusing him, maddening him. Yves, 
his daily companion, sprang up from the shade 
of the orchard trees, as he neared the wall, and 
ran forward to help him. It was evident from 
the speechless greeting that the two were friends 
of close understanding. 

Reading the disturbance in Sturd's face, the 
child assisted him to set his easel, opened his box, 
doing all deftly, and then trotted away and squat- 
ted down at a distance, drawing out his flute. 
This was the daily programme. 
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But to-day Sturd looked over at the boy and 
shook his head. 

The child nodded and turned on his face in 
the deep grass. 

Jaume's words had come to Sturd as a subtle 
temptation. Monik had inspired his picture, 
given him the impetus he needed. But his belief 
in her set her apart from him. A sense of fitness 
had forbidden his seeing her. Week after week, 
fighting against the longing, he had avoided the 
chapel on the landes and any chance of meeting 
her. He had felt that beyond the inspiration he 
must carry the picture through alone. He had 
realised the feeling of those old monkish painters 
whose pictures were a prayer. This, on which he 
was engaged, was a thing imbued with mystery, 
with mystic meaning. He told himself that it 
should hang above the little altar in the chapel, 
the symbol of his faith in this peasant girl, and 
that generations of peasant girls like her should 
kneel and pray to Monik and to Monik's 
Madonna. They would not know that it was 
Monik. No one would. He would paint the 
kneeling figure of the peasant girl with its back 
to one, facing the shining vision, supported by 
bands of angels, like the beatified beings in Fra 
Angelico's early frescoes. But Monik it would 
be. What might the picture not teach? 
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As the picture had grown in his mind, the feel- 
ing of consecration had grown with it. Monik, 
the girl with the spiritual face and burning eyes, 
had given place to an ethereal Monik, who ap- 
peared in his day-dreams no more corporeal than 
a vision. But Jaume had ended this. 

Monik was alive — up there upon the landes. 
Moreover, she was suffering. Jaume said that he 
ought to go to her, to reason with her, to save 
her. Ought he? Even as he asked himself the 
question, he knew the answer in his own mind. 
She must work out her destiny alone. Believ- 
ing in her, he could not lift a finger to stop 
her. 

Yet the joy of going to her, to-day in the sum- 
mer sunlight — of speaking to her, of hearing her 
voice, suddenly seized upon his imagination. Sum- 
mer was at its full. Walden, he guessed, met it 
with open arms and poured its fire and stimulus 
into his work. Why should not he? 

He sat before the big canvas, where, against 
the background of well and orchard, angelic hosts 
were shaping, blinded by his longing to rise and 
go to her. He could not work. He laid down 
his brushes and dropped his head in his hands. 

When he lifted it his face was flushed. He 
rose and called to Yves. The boy came running 
to him. 
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Sturd looked down at him, an odd excitement 
in his face and manner. 

" Where is Monik?" he asked abruptly. He 
had never spoken of her to the boy before, though 
Yves often talked of her. 

Yves crossed himself. " To-day she prays in 
the chapel." 

Sturd bit his lip, but went on doggedly, " I want 
to speak to her." 

Yves' eyes were wide. " Bien, Monsieur." 

"Why is she praying?" Sturd' s voice was 
brusque. 

Yves hesitated. When he spoke his voice was 
low. He crossed himself again. " Yesterday, 
the Blessed Virgin spoke to her, Monsieur. 
What she said I do not know. But Monik weeps 
— and prays. But surely, if Monsieur wishes, 
Monik will " 

With a groan, Sturd turned from the boy, and 
with his arms before his face, leaned against a 
gnarled grey tree. Yves, watching him wonder- 
ingly, saw his big shoulders heave once and again, 
then he was still, and in a few moments he re- 
turned to his easel, held out his hand to the boy, 
sat down, and went on with his work. 



CHAPTER XVII 

The Pardon of St. Fiacre comes on the 28th of 
August. Although the Chapel of St. Fiacre is 
in disrepair and Mass is said there but once a 
year, the saint himself seems to be as popular 
as ever with the peasants, and this, his feast day, 
is observed as a holiday, not only in Le Kloar, but 
in the country for miles around. 

From early morning the lane leading to the 
church had seen a steady stream of folk, on foot 
and in carts, pour through it, to take part in the 
festival. 

When Sturd and Gower, seized with the pre- 
vailing holiday spirit, strolled down about noon, 
the spot was hardly recognisable. 

Dozens of carts were tied to the trees and 
fences on all sides of the adjacent fields. The 
irregular square before the church, the scene of 
the fire, was lined with gay booths, leaving only 
a space clear in the middle for dancing. Booths 
were also set up in the farmyards of the low 
houses adjoining the church. 

Mass was still in progress. The chapel was 
crowded to its doors and the worshippers over- 
flowed outside, where coifed women knelt along 
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the grey lichened walls, their heads bent, telling 
their beads. 

But the space about the church porch was filled 
with the Beggars. Oddly immobile they stood, 
leaning upon their staves. Men and women ; all 
were old, but some were ancient. All alike were 
dressed in black, the men bareheaded, the women 
in black capuchon or plain banded coif of white. 
One or two looked like mere bundles of rags, so 
patched and tattered were their garments, but 
most of them were clothed with decency. Each car- 
ried bundle on back or basket on arm, and the wal- 
let for alms was in the hand of all but one, and he, 
armless, had a basin at his saboted feet. Wander- 
ers on the road of life, beggared of all but the 
last great truth, they were neither lost nor poor. 

A sudden sound of chanting within announced 
the end of the Cure's dull homily. Then came 
the benediction and the throng poured out. The 
Beggars, droning, passed close with outstretched 
hands. 

" Oh, what good does it do them?" Sturd 
groaned. " They listen to that old dodderer be- 
cause he does not disturb them. They will kill 
the girl because she speaks the truth." 

" Where is she?" Gower asked. 

" The Cure asked her not to come," Sturd an- 
swered. 
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" Well, it's better," Gower said. " It would 
only make trouble." 

Sturd did not answer. He was watching the 
people. Anaick passed whispering secrets to 
Marie Ben, and both flashing bright glances at 
the painters, indifferent to their sweethearts who 
stood waiting for them in a group of rustic 
swains. They were followed by the farmer of 
Kerruen, his wife and children, all in their best 
garments. And, then, like a lily among field 
flowers, came Tekla Dorven. 

She was glorious. Her auburn hair shone un- 
der the black velvet capuchon like burnished cop- 
per. Her throat was a snowy column. The only 
colour about her dress was an apron of violet 
brocade. She walked down the centre of the 
square, with a light, poised yet slow step, speak- 
ing to no one and looking neither to the right 
nor to the left. 

" As painters you must admire that," said a 
voice. They turned. It was Monsieur Carrere, 
the notary in his neat Breton dress. " She is a 
splendid creature. Takes the palm from our girls 
for size and colour, eh? A pity the poor girl is 
tied to that old wreck." 

" It's monstrous," Sturd said. " She ought to 
leave him." 

" You think so? " The notary raised his hand 
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piously. " Thank God, the Church still has com- 
mand here, Monsieur." 

Gower intervened. " Monsieur has not done 
me the honour of a visit this year. I should be 
charmed to see Monsieur." 

" I shall be delighted— delighted ! " 

" Gentlemen ! " Little Monsieur Guilhou came 
up with his springy step, his snappy little eyes 
missing nothing. He clicked his heels together 
and bowed profoundly from the waist. " And 
what do you think of our Pardon? Lively scene 
— pretty peasants — little religion — much drink — 
eh? But you mustn't judge. Work hard all the 
year — must have little fling in summer. Now and 
then — now and then. Young people, you know — 
young people. I've danced the gavotte myself in 
my time." 

" In your time, my dear friend," cried the 
notary. " You danced it last year as well as 
any one." 

" True — true. And I may dance to-day. You 
never can tell. They always call on me to make 
up a set or start things going. You dance, young 
man? " This to Sturd, whose frowning face did 
not look as if he contemplated joining the giddy 
round. 

Sturd coloured, recalled from his thoughts. 
" No, Monsieur." 
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" Come, come. You must not be lazy. I shall 
get you a partner. Of course you must dance. 
Monsieur Walden always dances. And very well 
for a stranger. Not quite enough spring per- 
haps, but fairly, fairly. I shall not forget you," 
and accompanied by the notary, he took his jaunty 
way into the crowd. 

" You're in for it," Gower said with a grin. 

" I don't mind," Sturd answered slowly. 

Gower shook his head. " Wait till you try 
it," he said. " The dust is frightful and the 
heat intense. Your partner is heavy and hot and 
indefatigable. I tried it once. Never again I 
Walden is really good at it. But he learned when 
he was here as a boy." 

"Where is he, by the way? " Sturd asked. 

" Don't know. He's working too hard. He 
looks fagged. We must go down and see his 
work. You have a treat in store for you there." 

" I suppose so. I have been meaning to go 
down for weeks." 

" Hullo ! Jaume," Gower said, as the sabot- 
maker passed. "How goes it?" 

" Not so bad, Monsieur." His face was 
lugubrious, but his little eyes twinkled. 

" Busy these days?" 

" Plenty of sabots to make, Monsieur, plenty of 
good beechwood, and that's something. But not 
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many funerals. Took up two this week Ah 

la-la — Monsieur I Such hair! On my word 
handfulsl Ah I it's a triste metier — mais que 
voulez-vous? " 

He passed on, nodding his head. 

" Hullo, there's Walden now," Gower ex- 
claimed. 

"Where?" 

" In that booth where the green bough hangs 
down, with those peasants." Gower's tone ex- 
pressed a mild distaste for the fact. " Our work 
takes us all in different ways. Bonjour, Monsieur 
le Cure, you have a warm day for your fete." 

" Mon Dieu, yes, Monsieur. But my people 
never mind the weather. If it rains they dance in 
mud over their sabots. They have so little pleas- 
ure, Monsieur." 

" Perfectly," Gower agreed, as the little old 
man passed on, receiving respectful salutes as he 
went. " He's not a bad man, I suppose, accord- 
ing to his light," Gower said, " but he does get a 
good living out of these people. A fowl here, a 
sucking pig there, a sack of apples, a keg of cider 
— nothing comes amiss and something is insisted 
on. 

" Sickening," Sturd said shordy. They were 
passing close to where Walden sat in the drink- 
ing-booth, the centre of a crowd of peasants. He 
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was entertaining them, and was much entertained 
in return. He looked up from the rude bench, his 
glass in hand, as Gower spoke to him. 

" Hello," he drawled in answer and went on 
with his story. 

Gower knew his peculiarities, took the hint and 
strolled by. 

" By Jove, it's fine," Sturd exclaimed, stopping 
to look back at the scene, backed by the church 
front. " It's so brutally alive." 

The place was a blaze of colour in fierce sun- 
light, hazy with dust, acrid with the mingled smell 
of cider, food and hot humanity. The eating and 
drinking booths were full. Under the edge of 
their awnings the backs of the feasted showed a 
row of heavy sabots, of skirts, alternating with 
trousers, and above, not seldom, a man's arm en- 
circled a woman's ample waist, or sometimes gave 
generous protection to two. 

Soon noise was added to the heat and glare. 
The younger element, having lunched, came dash- 
ing through the crowd, waving long streamers of 
coloured paper, the men pursuing the girls in 
flight, or linked hand in hand they wreathed sing- 
ing in and out among the people; drunken men 
began to reel, howling maudlin snatches — brawl- 
ing voices were heard — the biniou added its thin 
insistent disquieting note to the din, as the biniou- 
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player, mounted on a barrel with his pipes, played 
the opening bars of the gavotte; and finally, the 
regular beat of the dancers' feet completed the 
babel, as thirty or forty men and women danced 
the steady, curiously maddening Breton dance. 

Walden heard the first notes and rose. As he 
.went out he caught a glimpse of Anaick through 
the crowd, hesitated a moment, then started after 
her. 

She was alone and walking quickly away from 
the dance. Walden followed. She turned into 
the farmyard by the church, which was now fairly 
empty. She quickly passed the booths for the 
sale of pious objects, and Walden saw that she 
was directing her steps towards a small tent, out- 
side which hung a braid of hair. A group of 
yokels near the tent flap were laughing at some 
one inside. As Anaick approached, a girl came 
out sobbing, was received by her friends, and the 
group moved away, while the beautiful young 
man who travelled in hair appeared at the open- 
ing, and seeing Anaick, walked out to meet her 
with his most captivating smile and manner. Be- 
fore he had time to speak, Walden was beside 
her. 

"What are you going to do?" he asked 
brusquely. 

She did not answer, frightened and ready to cry. 
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" Come away at once," he went on. " I shall 
want your hair. How much would he give you ? " 

Anaick flushed scarlet. 

" Five francs and a piece of cloth," she said 
meekly. 

Walden thrust his hand into his pocket. 
" Here, take this. I'll buy your hair and you 
can keep it on your head. You hear? You're 
not to go near that tent again." 

" No, Monsieur." The tears were in her 
eyes. 

" There's nothing to cry about. Be a good 
girl and come and dance with me. Can you dance 
the gavotte? " 

" Oh yes, Monsieur." 

" Good, come along. Let us hurry. I have 
not danced this year." 

Anaick, forgetting her chagrin as well as patient 
Jean-Marie who was waiting for her, took his 
hand, and they dashed through the crowd and 
took their places among the couples on the turf 
floor. 

Sturd, bumping about with Marie Ben, envied 
Walden's skill, but as his own partner did not 
seem to mind his mistakes, he was overcome by 
the general good humour and quite enjoyed him- 
self. 

Walden, however, was bored. Anaick was 
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pretty but heavy, and he looked searchingly up 
and down among the onlookers for Tekla's tall 
form. She did not come. He stopped finally, 
gave Anaick to another partner, and pushed his 
way through the crowd. He had not seen Tekla 
since Mass in the morning. Where could she be? 
The day suddenly seemed empty to him. 

"Not dancing, Monsieur?" the little notary 
cried, seeing Walden standing outside the 
circle. 

" I have lost my partner, Monsieur," Walden 
answered. " She has failed me." 

" She arrives, or I am much mistaken," the 
little notary said under his breath, as he pressed 
his way to the dance. 

It was, indeed, Tekla who came up the lane, 
and Walden sauntered on to join her. She still 
wore her holiday attire, but under one arm she 
carried a roll of cloth wrapped in a piece of 
blue linen. 

" Where have you been? " he asked. " Where 
did you go after Mass? I have looked for you 
everywhere." 

" I went home to give my old man his dinner," 
she answered. Her tone was defiant, but her eyes 
were pleading. " I cannot stay. See. He has 
given me this bundle to carry to Kerruen. It is 
four now and I must go. I shall not be back in 
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time for supper." She looked at him un- 
certainly. 

Walden saw that she was tired, and he won- 
dered. She had sat to him for hours without ap- 
parent fatigue. 

She turned slowly back with her bundle. 

" Why were you going this way to Kerruen? " 
he asked. 

She did not answer, but walked on down the 
lane. He followed her, catching her in a few 
strides. Her head was averted, and she walked 
fast. 

Something strange in her, something that 
troubled her white calm, something that added 
a new charm to her beauty was manifest to 
Walden. 

" Tekla ! " The word was an exclamation. 
The wonder in it stopped Tekla short. She stood 
for a moment very still, then slowly turned to 
him, her face flooded by a crimson tide. 

" Monsieur ! " It was a cry, an avowal, a 
prayer. It swept Walden from his moorings. 

" Tekla," he repeated — " Tekla." For a mo- 
ment he still hesitated. She made a step towards 
him. He caught her hands, and holding them he 
turned with her and they went down the lane 
together. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

The weaver had taken no part in the feast of 
the Pardon. He sat motionless at his loom, his 
hands dropped on his knees, his head on his 
breast, his eyes on the door. The length of blue 
cloth was unfinished, but the night had come. He 
could work as well in the dark as in the light, but 
the end of the worker's day came with darkness, 
as he well knew, therefore he stopped with the 
light. 

The shadows sent by the setting sun had crept 
in through the one window, encroaching softly, 
slowly as the day waned, groping across the dirt 
floor to the table, passing the carding wheel, reach- 
ing his clumsy sabots, reaching the loom, mounting 
upwards, stealing over his swift fingers, over the 
warp and woof of cloth, rising to his breast, to 
his throat, putting out the smouldering fires in his 
haunted eyes. Now all was dark around him, 
and there beyond the window, on the other side of 
the room, the cupboard-bed, the carved armoire, 
the settle by the hearth, and the gaping fireplace, 
were only deeper spots of dark in the darkness. 
The window itself was no longer a square of light, 
but a patch of pearly grey. 
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Yet, though dark, the cottage was alive with 
cheerful sounds — the regular tick of the clock, 
the tiny dry rustle of crickets, their shrill note, 
and the twilight twitter of birds near the window 
sill. From across the fields, too, came the merry 
voices and laughter of young people going home 
from the Pardon; from still beyond, the singing of 
men floated sweetly back, and somewhere, in the 
far distance, tolled a slow Angelus. 

But the impassive face behind the loom was 
closed to all of these. It wore the sealed look 
of the deaf. No pleasant homely voices spoke 
to him of the familiar life of house and field 
and village. Alone, shut within himself, he pa- 
tiently waited, his eyes on the door. 

Outside there was the sound of a light firm 
tread upon the road, which hastened as it struck 
the flag-stones to the cottage. There was a hand 
on the latch, and the door opened. Tekla en- 
tered, bringing with her a wave of vitality. She 
seemed to fill the room with colour. 

" Bien, mon vieux, comment ga va? " she cried 
in her deep voice. It was a young voice, with a 
curious quality of strain and an odd break when 
she was moved. She spoke aloud to the unheed- 
ing figure. Though he could not hear, he knew 
that she had spoken, and he answered by an in- 
articulate sound. 
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She walked to the clock and peered at the face. 
It was nearly nine o'clock already. She sighed, 
not from sadness, but from the oppression of joy. 
There was no sound from the old man. Through 
the window came the refrain of the song from 
across the fields, and Tekla hummed it as she 
moved to light the candle. But her heart was too 
weighted with passion for song, and the words 
soon died on her lips, stilled. 

The weaver turned his eyes to see her in the 
candle-light. She had forgotten him. With 
shining eyes she untied the apron of lavender 
brocade and folded it upon the table. She took 
off, too, her new black capuchon and laid it, with 
her best lace collar and the apron, on one of the 
shelves of the armoire, and exchanged her light 
sabots for the heavy wooden ones of every day. 
Then, turning back her loose sleeves to the elbow, 
and pinning up her best skirt, she prepared to 
make the fire, talking disjointedly in a happy 
voice. 

" Are you hungry, poor old man? I will have 
your supper before you can wink. No wood! 
You do less every day — I must drag in a faggot." 

She banged open the door, clumped around to 
the wood-pile, pulled down a heavy bundle of 
sticks and dragged it back to the door, where 
she lifted it, carried it in, and dropped it by the 
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hearth with an exclamation. She caught up a 
knife, cut the withies that bound the wood, and 
laid a fire. When it had caught she blew out 
the candle, and the leaping flames fought with 
the shadows for the room, sending their flicker- 
ing tongues of light along walls and floor, touch- 
ing into brightness the polished cupboard doors, 
the china on the dresser, the copper casserole by 
the chimney, and all meeting to riot in the 
woman's glorious red-gold hair, as she prepared 
the soup at the table. 

The weaver, under his bushy brows, gloated 
over her beauty, her firm-breasted, long-limbed 
figure, the full white throat, the round, smooth 
arms. He chuckled. 

" What's the matter with you? " she cried pas- 
sionately, looking up. " Ah ! I know what it 
means, and I won't have it." A sob rose in her 
throat. " I won't, I won't." She went on talk- 
ing rapidly to herself. " He chuckles because he 
thinks he has me, husk of a man that he is — I who 
ought to be the mother of children. There's not 
a poor wisp of a woman in the three parishes with- 
out her babe, and I am childless." 

Carried away by her words, she turned to rate 
him with her merciless young tongue, but some- 
thing in the unheeding face touched the very 
chord of her maternity. She looked at him for 
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a moment, then dropped her knife and went to 
him. Putting her arm under his, she drew him 
from his place behind the loom and toward the 
table. 

" You're only a child to me yourself," she said 
roughly yet tenderly. " Come, sit down while I 
heat the soup — good cabbage soup." 

She hooked the pot on the chain over the fire, 
and set out the bowls and spoons and the huge 
round loaf. That was all, yet the cottage had 
become, under her vivifying touch, a place of light 
and comfort. 

The weaver followed her movements with jeal- 
ous, grudging, fascinated eyes. She was his 
world. She gave him food, and warmth and life 
and beauty, all that his body and his starved soul 
craved. He lived through her, yet he did not 
trust her, and this distrust was torture. He 
feared her, too. Her free, careless ways of talk- 
ing, of moving, of coming and of going, where 
might they not carry her away from him, if the 
wild mood took her? Where did she spend the 
long hours when she was not with him? Where? 
If he could follow her and know the truth, what- 
ever it meant. But not to know — to take food 
from her as a dog might, and to know nothing. 
Why did he not follow her? He did not know. 
Habit chained him to this room — habit and the 
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cruel persecutions of the village children. He sat 
at the table, his head sunk on his breast, his eyes 
burning. 

" Here's the soup, mon vieux," Tekla said, 
touching his shoulder to call his attention, as she 
filled his bowl with a ladle from the steaming pot. 
" I'll cut you a good chunk of bread." She sat 
down opposite to him and took up her spoon, nod- 
ding across at him. He did not reply, but ate his 
meal in silence, a silence which grew on the girl's 
nerves. She hated this brutish silence into which 
she was plunged night after night and day after 
day. She stifled in it. Only two years had she 
had of it, and yet so interminable did that time 
seem that she could hardly remember any other 
existence. Had she ever really lived free, singing 
or sad, by mountain or plain, following the roads 
with old Kervenez? If ever, it were long since 
past, and life had narrowed to this. 

She rose to her feet and cleared the table, put 
the bread in its earthen crock, unhooked the pot 
from the chain, and brushed the hearth. Then 
she reached down the weaver's black clay pipe of 
tiny bowl and slender stem, and his tobacco, and 
set them by him. When the pipe was filled, she 
stood ready with a lighted twig from the fire. 
He used it, she shook it out, laid it with the fag- 
got by the hearth, turned, walked to the middle 
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of the room, stood, and then again started to the 
door, opened it and went out. 

The weaver puffed his little pipe to its conclu- 
sion before he guessed that he was alone. Then 
he started, turned slowly, fearfully in his chair 
and looked behind him. The fire had died down, 
the cottage was almost dark, the shapes of things 
were indistinct. He was alone and the door was 
closed. He turned back to the table, the dead 
pipe in his hand, and sat on, still and hunched, but 
silent no longer, muttering now, his fingers work- 
ing, the red light growing in his eyes. Finally 
he rose roughly, seized a jug from the dresser, 
slouched across the room to the door, fumbled 
with the latch, opened the door, and stumbled out 
into the moonlight. Stealthily he crept around 
the corner of the cottage to a shed, where the 
cider-barrel stood. It was very dark in there. 
He placed the jug on the ground and turned the 
spigot. The cider gurgled into the jug. He could 
not hear it, but he sniffed keenly the acrid smell 
of the barrel. The gurgle grew from a trickle 
into the full splash of a filling jug, but he could 
not hear. It ran over. He felt with both hands, 
hastily turned the squeaky tap, and kneeling on 
the cider-wet earth, he bent his lips to the jug- 
edge. The sound of his indrawn sucking was 
followed by a smack of satisfaction. He rose, 
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and holding the jug carefully, with both hands, he 
returned to the cottage. There he piled the fire 
high and sat down at the table with the jug before 
him. Slowly and dully and steadily he drank till 
Tekla was a shadow, his trouble was naught, and 
he was a sodden lump upon the table. 



CHAPTER XIX 

Tekla's path led through a very beautiful world 
that summer night. To her it was the night for 
which the year was made, the short night between 
the rising of the evening star and the early rising 
of the star of day. 

She paused for a moment outside the cottage, 
tall, her white face and uncovered hair rich in 
the moonlight. She drank in the perfumes of the 
earth a moment, then went on her way. 

Across the road gleamed the lane which leads 
past the graveyard. On other nights, even on 
summer nights, the graveyard had filled her with 
vague fears. She had shivered at the thought of 
her own grave there, and had murmured a prayer 
to ward off wandering spirits. 

But to-night her whole being was absorbed in 
the tryst to which she moved with slow, sure step. 
The night of summer had come when life pulses 
too fully for a fear. 

She turned the corner of the cottage and slipped 
from the grey-violet dusk of the open road into 
the warm purple shadow of the meadow-way that 
led to the sad landes. Here, the pale honey- 
suckle drooped along her path, the white moths 
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circled the tall spires of the foxglove, a nightjar's 
churr disturbed her pulses' beat, the mysterious 
spell of ineffable odours assailed her in a be- 
wildering cloud, and as she threw back her head 
even the stars of heaven above seemed to-night to 
faint and pale with passion. 

She stood for a moment so, her young face 
tense and yearning, then she walked more swiftly 
on, leaving the intimate close unrest of the teem- 
ing meadow land for the wide sweeps of the wild 
moors. Here all was still. The nightjar's beat- 
ing churr was left behind, an owl drifting by or a 
bat swooping down only added to the mystery, the 
furtive haunting loneliness of the place. It was 
not dark on the landes, but grey and vague and 
melancholy. Tekla's step slackened. The pas- 
sionate pain of perfection had ceased. Now 
there was a want, the old unsatisfied soul of the 
Celt in her answered the call of the landes. She 
walked on blindly through furze and bracken, 
and the moon breaking through clouds, under 
that sky which broods so low in Brittany, shone 
down on her and disclosed her pale and glorious 
beauty to Walden, who was waiting there. 

Waiting in the grudging mood of the man who 
knows that he is doing a foolish thing, and who 
even while he does it tastes of regret. But the 
sight of her, familiar though her loveliness had 
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become through weeks of study, took away his 
breath. The hour, the surroundings poetized 
and subtilized her beauty, and lent her a charm not 
to be resisted by a man of such strong artistic 
sensibility as Walden. As white as she was her- 
self, he stepped into the path before her. 

44 Stand still," he commanded huskily. u My 
God ! you are beautiful ! " 

She stood still, pained to the heart that after 
the afternoon he asked no more of her than this 
satisfaction of the eye alone. Walden continued 
to study her, stepping back a pace, conscious as 
he did so of the ebbing of reason and right, the 
mounting of intoxication and desire. To his 
credit be it said, she was no longer Tekla, the 
peasant, the model of perfect form and colour, 
she had become the mysterious embodiment of the 
eternal, of beauty, of the unattainable. He held 
out his arms to her. 

But she had turned slowly from him, and her 
head was bowed. With a stride he was at her 
side, but she kept him off, her face in her hands. 

44 It is nothing, Monsieur, nothing." She took 
a step away, breathed deep, and threw up her 
head, straining her hands together before her. 

44 It's the night and the landes," she said. 
44 Oh ! I hate these landes" She turned to him 
with slow intensity, her arms flung wide. 44 1 
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stifle here. See, it is all low — as far as you can 
see — low and crushed down by the sky. I stifle." 
She raised her hand to her throat, full and white 
against her black bodice. " You cannot under- 
stand, Monsieur. But I am of the mountain — 
Tekla of the Mountain — and I am sick for a 
sight of my own hills. I am like the tall pine 
trees that grow on the height. Men cut them 
down and send them sailing around the world in 
ships, so they say. And at night the stars, listen- 
ing, hear them bend and creak and strain with 
longing for the clouds on the mountain-top." 

Her exaltation mounted, and was shared by 
him. 

" Yes, talk to me, talk to me," he said fiercely. 
Beating upon his pulses was the pain in her voice, 
the sense of her nearness, the still passion in her 
face straining it to spiritual fineness. " When did 
you come away? " 

" Long ago, long ago — I do not know. I was 
a child. Kervenez, the beggar, found me and 
took me. He was a holy man. We followed 
the Seven Great Ways. He carried his staff and 
bissac, and I held the basin for alms. Always up 
and down we went, and we were never afraid, and 
when we came to a farm he said a blessing on the 
house, and they bade us come in. And the best 
corner by the fire was for him, and good food and 
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cider — for he was a holy man. And in the morn- 
ing they put us on our way, and we followed the 
roads saying litanies — for he was a holy man, and 

so we must " She stopped, her face poignant 

with memory. 

Walden's eyes were on her. Though her 
height was almost equal to his own, there was 
something pathetically childlike about her, now, 
which touched him. She was so young, so 
straight, so free in poise, and yet bound, dwarfed, 
and crippled. 

" Yes," he said. " Go on." 

" But he was very old, so old that many said 
he would never die, but would float away on the 
sea, in a boat of stone, to a land where the souls 
wait for the bodies of the saints. But it was not 

true. He died " Her voice sank. " But 

he was a holy man," she went on, looking up 
earnestly. " He had been to the gates of Para- 
dise. And he knew the language of the birds and 
the beasts, and of the trees and the flowers. He 
knew all the charms for life and death. And 
some day he will be a saint, and pilgrims will come 
along the sacred way upon their knees to pray to 
him." 

" Yes, but before?" Walden's voice was 
hard. 

There was an instant's silence. " He gave me 
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to the weaver," she said very low, her head bent. 
"And I stifle — I am of the mountain, of the 
mountain where we dream dreams — and see 
visions — taste Paradise " — her breath came 
brokenly, she grew, if possible, whiter, " and suf- 
fer always." 

" And I." She looked up, startled by his tone. 
Walden spoke through his clenched teeth. " So 
do I. You don't believe it." He laughed. " It 
is true. For, look you, Tekla, I dream dreams 
and see visions, and the penalty for that to every 
man who lives — is pain. But, oh, my child," he 
took her hands and drew her to him, " it is worth 
it. Remember that; it is worth it. What if your 
dream grows under your eyes into picture, or 
poem, or — into you — and nobody understands. 
What matter since you have had your dream? " 

He held her off, looking at her passionately, an 
intense sadness in his face. " Do you understand 
at all? I wonder. You are so beautiful — but 
do you understand? Or am I as alone as I was 
before you came? We are a lonely pair " 

" Not now." Her voice was deep. 

" Not now? You are a little less lonely than 
before? I ought to be sorry, but before God I 

can't be — and if the dream is its own — if " 

He stopped, carried away by his words, looking 
down into her eyes. 
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They stood for a moment so, silent, still, two 
figures in the waste of the landes, under the stars. 
A ghost moth fluttered by, white against the black 
of a hawthorn bush. Far away, frogs croaked in 
a moorland pool. Then Tekla slowly lifted her 
face. " Kiss me! " she said with a sob. " Kiss 
me!" 

The morning star was waning when faint and 
far across the landes came the echo of a thin, 
sweet strain. 

Tekla lifted her head, straining her ears to 
hearken. Again it came a little nearer and 
clearer. Walden smiled, but Tekla was grave. 
" The fairies I " she whispered. 

Walden laughed. " Yves with his flute," he 
said. " It is almost day. We must go." 

But Tekla sat up, her green eyes dilated, her 
face a pale rift in the red-gold of her hair. 

" It is the fairies. I know. They are dancing 
around the menhir. I have seen them, Mon- 
sieur. They are the oldest people in the world, 
and in my mountain they are not afraid of men." 

Slowly she rose, her hair falling down her long 
length to her knees. Quietly, with a sweep of 
her arm, she coiled it at arm's length like a fiery 
column, above her head. Again across the landes 
came the strain, nearer and clearer. Her hair 
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fell down over her shoulders. She turned a 
frightened face. 

" Come," she whispered, catching at Walden's 
hand. " We must go. It is the fairies. They 
are coming, and I am afraid! " Her voice was 
piteous. " I was never afraid before." 

For an instant she looked into Walden's face, 
then turned abruptly, and led the way, swiftly by 
bush and boulder, back across the landes, through 
the grey world of early dawn. 

In the orchard she slowed her pace, and al- 
lowed Walden to come up with her. " The little 
people know everything," she explained with an 
effort. " I shall never see them any more." To- 
gether they neared the highway. It was but a 
few paces now to it and to their parting. Tekla 
paused. Walden looked up. She was holding 
herself proudly, her eyes looking levelly into his, 
when the early hush was broken by the steady 
beat of staves, by the plodding sound of feet. 

Startled, she turned her head, listening for an 
instant, then, crossing herself, she shrank against 
Walden, her hand on his arm. He saw that she 
was trembling. Her eyes were wide with a look 
which he could not interpret. Her words came 
breathlessly — " Again — again. They, too — the 
Beggars — the poor of the world — who 
know " 
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Dark in the grey of the highway the broken 
procession passed, droning strange words that 
Walden could not understand. But to Tekla they 
were full of meaning. With a gasp she covered 
her ears with her two hands, and as the last figure 
hurried by out of sight, turned, and, moving 
swiftly, left Walden standing there alone with an 
uneasy sense of a mystery which he could not 
penetrate. 



CHAPTER XX 

When Walden, tired of Anaick at the dance, 
wished to turn her over to another partner, that 
young woman had looked about for Jean-Marie, 
expecting to whistle him back to her side, and 
was considerably disconcerted to discover that he 
was not in sight. Accepting another aspirant, she 
yet kept her eyes on the crowd of peasants girdling 
the dancing-floor, so that at the first sign of his 
return she might nod him to her; but he did not 
reappear, and she realised that she had presumed 
too far on the complaisance of the infatuated 
youth. As she bumped vigorously up and down 
the chain of dancers, hot and unfatigued, she pru- 
dently determined to make up the quarrel with 
him the first thing in the morning, for she knew 
that she had treated him badly; not that she had 
compacted for anything in words, but by a dozen 
tacit, tender tricks of glance and voice and smile 
she had fixed his hopes on the Pardon. She had 
drawn him after her to St. Fiacre, had smiled 
on him fitfully all the morning, and had flouted 
him for Walden at the very moment when the 

Pardon begins to turn the joys of expectation to 
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others more tangible. What was a smile and a 
hand-clasp before Mass but a promise of joyous 
abandonment to the gavotte and of rapturous 
homeward going under the stars through the deep 
lanes ? 

As usual the dance that day ended only with 
the breath of the musicians, who, plied with cider 
for hours, at last succumbed to the fumes, and 
with a final screech of bagpipe and flute, rolled 
down from the hogsheads on which they had sat 
enthroned, lurched forward a step or two and 
sank down heavy with drink. Not till the music 
stopped, did the feet of the dancers pause. It 
was nearly nine o'clock then, and evening had en- 
wrapped the church. The creak of heavily laden 
waggons and the crunch of wheels told of the be- 
ginning of many a homeward march as the 
itinerant vendors, their booths already packed, 
took the road. 

The farmer from Kerruen, his wife and the 
children, had long since gone home. Anaick 
wished for company on her long walk. Her as- 
siduous partners, whose villages lay in opposite 
directions, left her reluctantly. Jean-Marie had 
not returned, and she was glad to join a group 
of farming folk who were going her way. It 
did not please her. She would certainly make 
up her quarrel with Jean-Marie. She expected 
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no great difficulty in the task of cajoling him into 
good humour again. Meanwhile the summer 
night was wasted — she was alone — she sighed. 

Her expectations were justified the next morn- 
ing. Before either the farmer or his wife was 
astir, Anaick had drawn the big fellow with a pout 
and a pleading voice from the depths of gloom to 
the insecure heights of bliss. Together they 
milked the cows, and in a corner of the dim stable 
he held her in his arms and took his will of kisses. 
Promises, however, she would give none, and 
satisfied with present bounty, Jean-Marie pressed 
her for no more, but followed her to the house in a 
state of very young and fatuous happiness. 

During breakfast Anaick indulged him still 
further by covert glances and the pressure of her 
foot upon his sabot beneath the table. But when 
the meal was over and she had seen him off to 
Mass with the family, he slipped from her mind, 
and his place was filled by less ingenuous 
images. 

She hurried through her morning duties, and 
then pre-occupied, her usual blithe step slackened, 
she crossed the courtyard and took the path to 
the washing-pool in the orchard. There she sat 
down upon the grass under the three poplar trees 
which guarded the spring. Once a month, when 
the family washing was in progress, this spring 
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was stirred to its depths. Then Anaick and her 
mistress, their skirts turned up, knelt on the stones 
and rinsed and beat piles of heavy linen. To-day, 
however, Anaick had come here to make her 
toilet. With many pretty turns of head and arm, 
she slowly unfastened and laid aside her collar 
and bodice ; then, moving to a stone at the water's 
edge, she took off her sabots and dabbled her feet 
in the spring, watching the ripples that broke from 
the waving pink toes to the brown, mossy edge. 
Tired of that game, she unpinned the band of rib- 
bon wound around the knob of hair on top of her 
head, laid it aside and shook down her tresses, 
combing out the wavy tangles. It was pretty, 
child-like hair, brown, with a hint of gold, re- 
bellious and breaking at nape and temple into 
spirals. Anaick bent forward, shaking it over 
her face, then lifting it over her bare arm, she 
looked down at herself under this curtain, into the 
clear water. She smiled and dimpled at the 
image which smiled and dimpled back at her. 
What a pity it would have been to lose that hair ! 
She wished that Monsieur Walden could see her 
now. She thought herself much prettier than 
Tekla Dorven — gossip had not been wanting at 
the Pardon — and wondered if he thought so 
too. 

Satisfied with her reflection, she twisted up her 
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hair, her small mind busy with a possible future in 
* which Jean-Marie had no place. They were in- 
nocent daydreams when they first stole upon her, 
but they brought the colour to her cheeks and a 
rapid beat to her pulse before she had finished 
dressing. She fitted on a fresh coif, slipped on 
her bodice, and returned to the house hastily, not 
smiling, because of a decision she had made. 

By promises of the evening with him — they two 
alone together on the stone bench along the garden 
wall under the spreading fig-tree — Anaick won 
Jean-Marie's consent to her absence during the 
afternoon, and by two o'clock she was on her way 
to Sainte Barbe. Hurrying along in spite of the 
heat, overtaking and passing other wayfarers, she 
finally reached the Pilgrim's way, where she drew 
her rosary from her pocket, and walking sedately, 
with moving lips, followed the paved road up be- 
tween the spreading oaks. Even the rosary, how- 
ever, was powerless to subdue her spirit of mis- 
chief long, and when coming out upon the landes, 
she saw Monik, whom she had come to visit, 
seated at some distance from her upon the worn 
stone, the beads were returned to her pocket, and, 
keeping at Monik's back, she tiptoed nearer and 
nearer until, finally, with a rush she descended un- 
observed upon the girl, threw her arms around 
Monik's neck, and clapped her hand over her eyes. 
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It was all done so quickly that Monik was taken 
by surprise. She felt the hands with her own 
fingers. 

" Who can it be? " she asked in a pleased little 
voice. " Is it Marie- Josephe ? " Sometimes 
Madame Tallak sent her a little present by the 
bonne. 

Silence — " Is it Marie Ben? She has not come 
for so long. No? I know! It is Anaick! " 

The hands fell, and their owner came around 
and sat down on the grass, facing her friend. 

" Yes, it's Anaick walked all the way from Ker- 
ruen to see thee, little saint. But what ails thee, 
Monik? Thou art too pale." 

Monik shook her head with some annoyance, 
her fingers busily knitting. " It's nothing. How 
nice it is to see thee. I was sitting here alone, 
looking over our valley. Yves is following the 



cows." 



" Your valley," Anaick said, her back to it. 
" It's too far and too big for me. I like little 
views — a few trees and a brook and a mill. This 
makes me feel too small, so I turn my back on it. 
I'm not good like you." She fanned herself with 
the hem of her skirt, looking over it at Monik. 

" I am not good," Monik protested. " Not 
half good enough." 

" Oh yes, you are," Anaick insisted flippantly. 
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" I only like to say prayers on Sunday, and not 
too many then, and I like pretty clothes." 

"So do I!" 

" Not as I do," Anaick insisted petulantly. " I 
like bright ribbons and fun, and dancing and walk- 
ing in the lanes — and you, Monik, like the saints 
and the twilight in the chapel, and saying your 
prayers every day." 

" I like being happy too," Monik said. 
" You're not fair, Anaick." 

"Pooh!" Anaick said shortly. "Your kind 
of happy is different from mine. You are a lit- 
tle saint, and I am not, and I have come over to 
tell you," she went on in a hard little voice, " that 
I can't keep my promise any longer. I am go- 
ing to pose for Monsieur Walden if he asks me 
again." 

She tried to brave the disappointment in 
Monik' s eyes, but her own fell. " I can't help 
it," she rushed on. " You will see that I can't 
when I tell you." She related the episode at 
the Pardon. " There," she ended. " You see." 

" I see only that I cannot help you — or any 
one," Monik answered in a tone of discourage- 
ment. Her knitting fell on her lap. " No ! " 
she repeated, looking at and through and beyond 
Anaick. " I do not help — I only suffer." 

Anaick jumped to her feet. " Don't suffer for 
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me," she said crossly. " Why need you suffer for 
anyone? " 

Monik leaned forward, her finger on her lips, 
shaking her head. 

" Hush ! " she said. 

Anaick stared back at her awkwardly. " You 
are not angry, Monik? " she asked timidly. 

"No. But oh! Anaick, be careful. Aren't 
you betrothed to Jean-Marie? " Anaick coloured 
guiltily. 

" Well, if I am," she said, " I'm not married 
yet, and it is time enough to preach when I have 
to keep the house and mind the baby." 

There was silence for a moment. Then Anaick 
took a step nearer, pouting now. 

" Look here, dear Monik. Be reasonable. It 
will be only for a little amusement. They say 
that he is a great painter in Paris. And, voyons, 
Monik, it would amuse me to take him away from 
Tekla Dorven. She is married. That is wicked, 
if you like." 

"Be quiet!" Monik cried sharply. "You 
must not repeat idle gossip." 

" It's true," Anaick repeated flippantly, glad 
to divert attention from herself. " Mon Dieu, 
Monik, they are all in love with Monsieur Wal- 
den, and those who are not are in love with the 
big young man. Tiens, Monik, but he is drolel " 
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Anaick giggled. " He is like you, Monik," she 
ended. " He is serious. Bah I too serious. He 
does not know what it is to love." She stopped, 
struck by the look of helpless fright on Monik's 
gentle face. "What have I said?" she asked 
with real solicitude. " Don't mind me, Monik. 
What is it ?" 

Monik rose. Her face was stern with sudden 
purpose. " Only this, Anaick. That you must 
not come to me again, unless — unless — you come 
to me for help." 

Anaick stared, gaping foolishly. " What 
harm " she began. 

" You cannot see, you will not see," Monik's 
voice broke with anguish. " Ah, Anaick, dear, 
dear Anaick, you must not come again." 

Anaick strove to combat with memories of their 
childhood's friendship the agonised command in 
Monik's voice. Then, failing, she turned away. 

" Good-bye," she said in a low voice. 

Monik's reply was inaudible. It had taken all 
her strength to send away this friend, one of the 
last who were true to her. But there was no 
doubt in her mind that it must be done. She must 
cut herself off from all weakening influences. She 
needed all her powers for what lay before her. 
Wrapt in silent communing, she went down the 
steps to the chapel. 



CHAPTER XXI 

" I don't know how you will have time to carry 
the flax to the weaver to-day." The dame of 
Kerruen was flurried and hot, though the day 
was still young. Her face was flushed, her coif 
awry, and her sleeves rolled up, as she faced the 
food to be prepared for the supper of twelve 
hungry men. 

Anaick with much clatter stirred and washed 
dishes and saucepans in a tub on the table. 

" I'll manage it," she said cheerfully. " Some- 
time this afternoon." 

Her mistress stopped breaking eggs into a 
basin, listening, as she pushed the hair from her 
brow with the back of her hand. 

" There! they've begun at last! " she said. A 
dull thudding sound of heavy blows came from 
the courtyard. " Last year the threshing was 
done in one day, because they started betimes." 

" They may work late to-day to make up," 
Anaick answered. 

"Then they'll take their supper late and we 

shan't get to bed to-night. They aren't lazy when 

they come to eat," her mistress declared, beating 

the eggs vigorously. " Well, they can't say that 
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they're stinted of their food at Kerruen. And 
the master has opened a new barrel of cider." 

Anaick whisking her towel with energy had 
nearly finished her task. She longed to get to 
the door and see the men at work — the farmer, 
Jean-Marie and the neighbours, who came yearly 
to aid in the threshing in return for a like as- 
sistance. Her sabots clattered on the stone floor 
as she passed back and forth, replacing pots and 
pans. Then she smoothed her hair and took off 
her soiled apron. 

" Shall I carry them out a jug of cider and a 
plate of pancakes now?" she suggested ten- 
tatively. 

Her mistress eyed her for a moment with a 
mixture of humour and vexation. 

" Yes, get along," she said finally with a smile. 
" Though it's only nine o'clock. You'll be no 
use to me here till you've been out and seen them." 

Anaick laughed, pouting. " I like people," she 
declared. "We don't see many at Kerruen." 
She took down a huge jug from the dresser and, 
humming, went out. In a moment she returned 
with it, brimming full and dripping. 

" Have a sip," she said. " You are hot and 
thirsty." Her mistress shook her head, beating 
briskly. 

Anaick stood the jug on the table, took a plat- 
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ter from the rack and a big knife and turned to 
the dresser, where stood a round, shallow basket 
piled with thin pancakes. She was lifting one 
with the flat of her knife to transfer it to her 
platter when she was stopped. " Not those! 
You goose I" her mistress cried impatiently. 
" Do pay attention. Those are for the Beggars. 
Ours are outside in the larder. I told you yes- 
terday." 

Anaick with pitcher and platter went out of 
the kitchen door. " One apiece is enough," the 
thrifty voice called after her. 

A moment later, Anaick stepped through the 
turret door into the sunny courtyard. There the 
day before the paving stones had been soused with 
water and well swept. To-day they were hid- 
den by a thick layer of yellow grain laid regularly 
in overlapping rows like thatch, down which a 
double line of men facing each other, advanced 
and retreated rhythmically, raising their heavy, 
iron-tipped linked flails, swinging them forward 
and bringing them down with regular swift 
strokes. 

Over in the corner of the yard by the stable, 
the ground was heaped with grain, and a waggon 
stood, piled with bundles of grain, on the top of 
which the two children sat perched, watching the 
men with fascinated eyes. 
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Anaick set her jug and platter on a wide stone 
window sill and leaned against the wall. She 
knew that the men had seen her, but would not 
break their stride nor stop until they had crossed 
the yard. 

^his done, they dropped their flails and turned 
with streaming faces, their shirts hanging open 
at the throat, all talking, and walked back to 
her, Jean-Marie behind the others. 

Anaick very much enjoyed passing the jug from 
hand to hand, offering the pancakes, and exchang- 
ing a laughing word or two with the men. She 
liked their evident admiration and they knew that 
she liked it. Jean-Marie was the only one not 
satisfied. He wondered uneasily if he would have 
done better to have followed his mother's advice 
and to have taken the bride she had chosen for 
him, not so pretty as Anaick, but a nice little girl 
who was always glad to see him. When, how- 
ever, Anaick smiled on him a moment later — a 
last glance as she flitted into the cool shade of 
the old doorway — he quite forgot his momentary 
doubt, and he returned to rake up the threshed 
straw with a prideful thrill of possession. 

Meanwhile Anaick's tongue ran fast in the 
kitchen, where she set to with a will to help her 
mistress prepare the evening's feast, when the 
workers, tired with the labours of the day, would 
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crowd around the table, set with the best that 
Kerruen could boast, and eat and drink their fill. 

" They are just sweeping up the first lot of 
grain," Anaick announced. " Fine fat grain they 
say it is this year. They did look hot. I was 
glad I took out the cider. They say they never 
get such good cider and food anywhere as here." 

" That's true." The little woman sighed as 
she drew back from the hot oven into which she 
had just slid two fat fowls. " Chickens and pork 
and veal, potatoes, beans and peas, compote of 
plums and apples for to-night, and cider and pear 
cordial to end. It is not often they get such a 
meal as that, and I wager my husband won't be as 
well fed anywhere as he is at home." She looked 
around with satisfaction. " And the best of 
bread and butter and cheese for midday and for 
four o'clock. Now to stringing the beans and 
shelling the peas. It does take a time when 
there's such a lot to do." 

" Let's take them out on the bench under the 
trees where it's cool," Anaick suggested. 
" There's plenty of time. Though it is a nuisance 
that the weaver must have the flax to-day." 

" Yes, and if we don't take it when he says, he 
won't do it at all," the dame replied, following 
Anaick, who carried the big basket. " There is 
no reasoning with him." 
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" No, poor soul," Anaick answered, sitting 
down by her mistress on the bench, where they 
both began on the pleasant task of preparing the 
fresh vegetables. " Was he always as bad as he 
is now? I am sometimes afraid to go near him. 
He is so strange." 

" It is the children who made him ugly," the 
other declared. " When I first came to Ker- 
ruen, he would sometimes venture out to walk 
about the streets. Then those devils at St. 
Fiacre got after him, and they chased him, and 
the children took it up, and he could not go out 
without a string of them at his heels, laughing and 
making their naughty faces and pointing at him, 
till he would not leave his four walls. And, in- 
deed, he would never have stirred out to marry 
his wife, but he could not get her any way else. 
And his reverence married them early in the morn- 
ing before many were abroad." 

"A fine wedding!" Anaick sniffed. "No 
dancing and no feasting! He loved her, then? " 
It was hard to think of the weaver as human. 

" But madly ! Figure that. It's but two 
years since she stood at the Pardon, holding the 
alms bowl for Kervenez the beggar. He was a 
holy man. Rightly, beyond that I know nothing. 
How or when the weaver's eye fell on her, I know 
not, but straightway he was mad and wanted her. 
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Kervenez was going on to die and gave her to 
him. So it was." She paused, then continued: 
" And she has done her best for him, though I 
don't like her. Her ways are different from ours, 
you see. She has not been able to coax him out 
again, though she walked by him through the 
town from the wedding, and looked so fierce that 
no one dared to make sport of him." 

Anaick giggled. " I should like to have seen 
that sight," she said. " She, so proud. She 
speaks to no one." 

" And she has worked for him and never 
looked to the right nor to the left," the woman 
continued soberly. " She has had no easy life. 
He is mad with jealousy of her, they say." She 
shivered. " It makes me creep to think of being 
shut up with him — deaf as he is — and dumb ; and 
his eyes — have you noticed his eyes?" Anaick 
nodded. " They look so fiercely after her at 
times. You'd think he's like to kill her." 

There was silence for a moment. Both were 
thinking of the gossip they had heard. Anaick 
spoke first. " Then how," she burst out, " does 
she dare " 

The farmer's wife rose abruptly. " Come, 
give me the peas. We've chattered too fast for 
our fingers. You bring the beans and the basket. 
I believe it is nearly noon already." She bustled 
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into the house. " It's cooler here than outside," 
she called back. 

At four o'clock Anaick was on her way across 
the fields to Le Kloar, carrying the parcel of linen 
thread. She had herself grown and beaten the 
flax, which her mistress had then dyed a deep blue 
and spun into thread. The weaver would make 
it into broad lengths of linen. 

As she walked her mind was busy. She was 
glad that she was absolved from her promise to 
Monik, yet half-ashamed, and sorry too, that she 
was to see Monik no more. But she never dwelt 
on disagreeables, and her mind skimmed over that 
lightly now. Life was so amusing! There was 
silly Jean-Marie at her feet, and all the other men 
ready to smile at her. She wondered what the 
wide world was like — beyond Le Kloar — beyond 
Quimper — beyond Brittany. If there they would 
be as ready to smile at her and do her bidding. 
She wondered how pretty she herself really was, 
judged by broader standards. Well, Monsieur 
Walden thought her pretty enough to paint, and 
he knew Paris! She wondered how she would 
look in proper Paris clothes, such as she had seen 
in occasional books and papers, and she wove for 
herself an imaginary dress of something pink and 
shining — brocade, like an apron she had once 
seen. And so dreaming, she came through 
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Jaume's lane, flinging a gay word to him in his 
shed, and passed out on to the road by the weav- 
er's cottage. There strange sounds arrested her. 
She paused, glancing at the closed half-door of 
the cottage, over which she could not see. From 
within came a loud gibberish of inarticulate and 
brutish utterances. Uncertain what to do, and 
plainly frightened, she hung back, when the half- 
door was flung open and Tekla, seeming borne on 
a blast of unworded curses, came out, tall, very 
white and straight, her eyes dark. She passed 
Anaick, nodding. " Go in," she said. " He 
won't hurt you. He is waiting for the thread." 
She went on down the hill, leaving Anaick with 
the jealous conviction that she had gone to Wal- 
den — to Walden who had become the central fig- 
ure of her own dreams, and about whom clung 
all the glamour of the world unknown. 



CHAPTER XXII 

Walden was in a bad humour. He had not 
seen Tekla since the dawn when she had left 
him. He had been unable to get speech with 
her. It was a twofold annoyance, for he wanted 
to see her for herself, and he needed her as he 
had never needed any one in his life to pose for 
the composition which was in his mind, born of 
that moment when she had stepped into his path 
in the moonlight. Already it was sketched 
roughly in charcoal, pencil and colour on a dozen 
scraps and canvases, and it needed only Tekla 
before him to make it a thing achieved. 

He wondered that she had stayed away — for 
he knew that she loved him — yet the finding of 
this strength in her added to her charm for him. 
Obedient to something, what he did not know, 
but certainly not to any conventional idea of 
morality, she was holding herself aloof out of 
his reach. Not for a moment did he doubt of 
the sincerity of her motives whatever they might 
be. Her nature was too strong, too simple, to 
be false. 

He was sorry for her, yet, although not a 
conceited man, he felt that while the fairies and 
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the beggars typified to her some mysterious loss, 
yet as time passed the memory of this human 
passion would be dear to her. He imagined her 
old and tired, yet looking back upon this sum- 
mer as upon the flowering time of her youth and 
her wondrous beauty. So he stilled his own ques- 
tionings, as he walked up and down the studio, his 
hands in his pockets, Tekla* before the eye of his 
mind in all her glory. How the moon had trans- 
figured her! How more than earthly she had 
seemed I 

A slow step coming up the outer stair broke 
upon his reverie. He stopped, waiting, but did 
not turn — waiting till he knew that Tekla herself 
had come in and that the door was closed. Then 
he wheeled, hungry to see her again with his eyes. 
She returned his look. She was not smiling, but 
white; her eyes dark, her hands clenched at her 
sides. 

" I have come," she said. " I had to come." 
She seemed to have grown years older than the 
Tekla, half-child, half-girl, whom he had held in 
his arms upon the landes. Her gravity disturbed 
him. He had not pictured her so in his memory, 
but frankly pagan, a young goddess. He tried 
to readjust his ideas as he answered. 

"Why have you stopped so long? I have 
wanted you every day." 
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The colour dyed her face into radiance. " And 
I have wanted you," she answered in a low voice. 
" But I could not come. I have had to fight so 

many things. Oh! I am not afraid " She 

shrugged. " I am not afraid. But other things, 
which Monsieur cannot understand. But now I 
have chosen." She stopped, her face dissolved in 
sweetness. " Nothing counts to me but this — 
but thee." 

She smiled from her full height, her head 
thrown a little back, her arms wide in a superb 
gesture of bestowal. 

Walden stood still with charmed eyes upon her, 
some depth in him sick that it could not answer 
to the singleness of her call. His other self, the 
artistic, the emotional, the dramatic self, rushed 
to make a fitting response, carrying him away 
once again as it so often had before. 

Yet, the moment of reunion past, Walden came 
to the subject which held his mind. He talked 
feverishly, volubly, sketching his idea in rapid 
sentences, and Tekla following his every word, 
his lightest gesture, translated his idea into life, 
as she rose and took the pose, as he described it. 

Walden was filled with such a rush of gratitude 
as he had never felt. She was the one great 
model whom every painter dreams of for a life- 
time. 
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" Thank you," he said, in a voice husky with 
quick feeling. " You have the idea. But it will 
take weeks of work. You won't fail me ? Every 
morning at nine, and afternoons when I want 
you?" 

" I will not fail you," she said. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

11 1 must go to Le Kloar, Yves." Monik' s hands 
trembled as she laid out a fresh lace-edged collar, 
her best black capuchon and apron. 

11 Why? " Yves was hopping back and forth 
on the three-legged stool as he watched her dress. 
He always liked watching Monik's hands, which 
did everything so deftly. He loved to see her 
arrange her hair, which, when it was down, looked 
like a shimmering veil of silver and gold. But 
now, as she stood before her tiny bit of mirror 
brushing it, she dropped her arms, her face quite 
white. Yves stopped his career and looked at 
her. 

" What's the matter, Monik? Are you tired? 
Why are you always tired? " 

" Some water, Yves." She sat down upon the 
settle. 

Yves jumped up and ran for the water. The 
grandfather stirred, trying to see what they were 
doing. 

"What's the matter — what's the matter? 

Who's ill? Is Monik ill?" 

" No, grandfather," she said. " I am well and 
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in a few moments I am going out — to Le Kloar." 
The old man grunted. " It's that Yves, then, 
who makes too much noise. I'll catch him one 
yet with my stick if he comes this way with that 
stool." He grasped his stick, chuckling. 

" I am not afraid," Yves declared in a mis- 
chievous voice. But Monik shook her head at 
him. He hopped the stool, however, a yard 
nearer the old man. " You see I am not afraid, 
grandfather." With surprising swiftness the 
stick swept round, just missing his legs — but it 
only roused Yves to further^ exertions. He 
hopped wildly back and forth just out of reach 
of the old man's hand, who swept the old stick 
in a semi-circle back and forth around his chair, 
and finally raised it for a resounding whack as 
Yves, with a whoop, abandoned the stool and 
dashed past the old fellow and out at the door. 

Arms outstretched, face held up to receive each 
vital ray, he flew full of exultant life down the 
lane, turning and skipping and twisting with joy. 
What a day it was! Not too many of these in 
Brittany, these days of blue windswept sky, of 
white, scurrying cloud, of bright sun and clear, 
wild fresh air I Yves, revelling in it with pagan 
joyousness, flung forth his light voice in a ripple 
of song, of bird-like notes. Turning, dancing and 
capering, the song stopped by ecstatic cries, he 
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crossed the landes, a glory now of golden gorse, 
of purple heather patched to-day with moving 
shadow. 

Absorbed in the full expression of his own 
jubilation, a pure thankoffering to the God of the 
earth, he came to the menhir, which held for him 
a mystic meaning. With a last fling he threw 
himself down in the sun before it. He loved it 
very much by day. It was his favourite haunt. 
In some obscure way he felt it more powerful than 
Monik's calvary, for had it not lived much 
longer? 

" The fairies made it. It's older than Jesus 
Christ," he murmured. " It's older than Jesus 
Christ." It stood there, Lord of the landes, 
watching over what buried treasure? That no 
one woul4 ever know, for every peasant is 
aware of the curse that must fall on him who 
disturbs the treasure. But Yves could well fancy 
the golden heaps that lay buried beneath that grey 
stone. Not singing now, Yves edged nearer to 
where he could see the curious face rudely cut in 
outline on the granite. You must know it, have 
been shown it, to find it. He knelt before it. 
Monik was ill. He would try the power of the 
rune he had learned — who knows where? — for it 
could do no harm, and if Monik was no better — 
if the Lord of the landes did nothing — there was 
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Monik's Virgin always. He would make a pil- 
grimage to her shrine over there on the mountain. 

" Lord of the landes — Lord of the landes," he 
murmured with many genuflections, bowing his 
forehead to the ground, and so, prostrate, he 
mumbled the words he had learnt to exorcise those 
evil spirits who work us all our evil. 

" Yves I What are you doing? " Sturd' s 
voice called the boy to his feet abashed. Sturd 
looked severe. Yves stood rubbing one bare foot 
with the other, speechless. 

" Tell me," Sturd went on more gently. 
" Were you saying a prayer like the old people 
to the menhir? Was that what you were doing? 
Don't be afraid. Tell me." 

Yves nodded — his eyes on his feet. Then he 
looked up. 

" For Monik," he said. " But Monsieur will 
not tell her. She would be angry. She was ill 
to-day — when she was brushing her hair. It is 
beautiful when it is down, Monsieur, like a veil of 
silver and gold. When she was going to Le 
Kloar " 

Sturd started. " It's Sunday, Yves. Monik 
won't go to Le Kloar." 

Yves nodded. " She has gone," he said. " I 
think she is nearly there by now." 

Without a word, Sturd, to Yves's astonishment, 
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started off across the landes at a swinging pace 
for the village. Was she mad? Sunday, when 
all the loiterers filled the place! He broke into a 
run. 

Monik meanwhile was on her way to Le Kloar 
for the first time since St. John's Eve. A shrink- 
ing dread of the villagers, more than old Jaume's 
warnings, had kept her to the cottage and the 
landes. She did not fear pain and physical prov- 
ing, but cold looks and averted eyes she could not 
bear. Yearning over her people, she longed for 
their love in return, and the bitterness of her mis- 
sion lay in the loss of their affection. 

Monik hastened. She was acting by no divine 
command to-day, but from a longing to speak once 
more with the old priest who had known her par- 
ents and who had baptised her. She wanted, once 
again, to tell him her story, to win his sympathy, 
to gain his blessing. This desire had grown upon 
her until she had found herself unable to resist it. 
She had thought only of the end in view, nothing 
of the risk she must run in order to attain it. 

To reach the presbytery, she must enter the vil- 
lage and cross the place. She knew the Sunday 
stragglers who would be there, looking for mis- 
chief at the street corners, and, try as she would 
to keep them steady, her footsteps lagged as she 
neared Le Kloar. The little street which turned 
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into the place was hot and unsavoury, but it was 
neither heat nor stench that stayed her feet. It 
was fear. For in the place beyond she saw by the 
market-house a band of half-tipsy yokels, led by 
one whom she recognised as the drunken man of 
St. Fiacre. A panic seized her. She felt sud- 
denly weak and ill. An overpowering desire for 
retreat came upon her, instantly put aside as a 
temptation. She must go on, not back. The 
decision brought calm. Grasping a fold of her 
skirt, she started forward. A wild hope — at once 
disowned as weak and unworthy — whispered that 
she might pass unnoticed. There was no such 
chance for her. They had seen her and recog- 
nised her too, and she was greeted by a burst of 
derisive laughter, but she bravely held her way, 
her lips moving to some inward prayer, her large 
eyes dilated. 

At the sight of her the man, who had suf- 
fered many taunts from his friends because of her, 
felt personal spite added to his primitive love of 
torture. He would show the others that when 
he was sober he was not afraid of anything. 
With an oath, a scowl on his face, his fist raised, 
he started from the midst of his companions into 
Monik's path. 

" Stop," he shouted. " I've got something to 
say to you." 
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Monik halted, raising her face bravely, but as 
the red visage leered close, her strength seemed 
to ooze out. The man seemed all brute as he 
towered above her. With a frightened gasp she 
turned away, raising her arm to ward him off, 
then her courage fighting against her physical 
weakness, she stood still. 

The man turned to the others, who looked on 
grinning. 

" You see," he said. " She's afraid. The 
Holy Virgin has forsaken her. Come, my dear. 
Stop preaching and give us a kiss. You're a 
pretty maid. Your friends " 

But he did not finish the sentence, for like a 
windmill in a cyclone Jaume descended upon him, 
arms and stick and legs madly whirling. His old 
hat on the side of his head, his grey hair flying, 
his eyes blazing like small coals, his wrinkled face 
twisted into a snarl of rage. " Saperlipopette ! " 
he roared. " Scoundrels — cowards — devils — I'll 
teach you what fear is. I'll show you how an old 
soldier can fight ! I know you. Take this — and 
this — and this ! " The stick swung round his head. 
The drunken man went down. His comrades 
rushed in. Here was a chance of a fight be- 
tween St. Fiacre and Le Kloar, with the odds 
safely on the former's side. But Jaume, though 
the chances seemed against him, had his blood up 
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and flung himself furiously into the fray. " Come 
on — come on I " he yelled. " Ha, ha! I am good 
for something yet." He cut immense swirls with 
his stick, but as they closed in upon him, he cast 
it away, fighting now with hands and feet, dog- 
gedly, in a frenzy. They were four to one. His 
breath came quicker in short gasps. He began to 
hit blindly. One of the men catching up the dis- 
carded stick rushed at him, the stick raised. 
Jaume felt that he was done for, but with clenched 
teeth, he lunged desperately forward, awaiting 
the blow — which did not fall. The stick was 
grasped from behind, and Sturd's voice cried, 
" Get back to the wall, Jaume. Get back to 
the wall. ,, 

Jaume, relieved by the unexpected assistance 
from the attention of the gang, edged sideways 
to the wall of the market house and found him- 
self, he hardly knew how, backed up against 
it with Sturd by his side. His spirits rose, 
though the man whom he had downed was up 
again. 

" Hardi, hardi ! " Jaume panted, swinging his 
long arms. " You droll fellows — you pretty 
dears — come on and get a touch of our fists. 
Down with Fiacre! Hurrah for England! I 
am with you, Monsieur. Give it to 'em — Give 
it to 'em, Saperlipopette ! " 
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The old man was becoming hysterical and well- 
nigh deadbeat. The drunken man came at him 
swiftly, head down like a bull, but Sturd stepped 
between, striking upward, his fist square upon 
the chin. Jaume heard the dull thud of the im- 
pact, and chuckled as the man measured his limp 
length across the road. With a howl of rage the 
crowd came for them in a body. Now they were 
fighting side by side, Jaume madly, with short 
quick strokes across his face, Sturd with set jaw 
waiting his chance for an open blow. It came 
soon and a second figure staggered back to join 
his friends in the roadway. 

" Do you want any more? " Sturd said in Eng- 
list, his lips twisted into a grim smile. 

They did not understand, but they had had 
enough. 

A crowd, attracted by the noise, had gathered. 
Sturd, wiping the sweat from his face, looked up 
to find Madame Tallak opposite him, her hands 
planted firmly on her ample hips, staring down at 
the fallen warriors in the dust. Henri's nervous 
face appeared in the background, craning over 
some one's shoulder. With the Englishman's 
dread of playing the hero, Sturd was relieved to 
see that Gower and Walden were not in sight. 
He caught Madame's eye. She nodded. 

"A nice, quiet Sunday morning, Monsieur. 



\ 
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Does Monsieur feel better for the exercise? If 
Monsieur will return to the inn he will find hot 
water ready. He needs it. Jaume, you're old 
enough to know better, my lad. Tottery — eh? 
Go on with Monsieur and have a drink. No — 
no, I will see to the girl. She's all right. Only 
a little faint. As for you fellows from Fiacre, 
you'd better get home. No. You need not 
mumble about the Mayor. I am deputy mayor 
in Le Kloar, when I feel like it, and I tell 
you to go, or it will be the worse for your- 
selves." 

Sturd, with Jaume a close second, followed her 
commands on the instant, with a glance at Monik, 
who sat drooping on a bench under the trees. She 
felt that her cause was lost. In the midst of 
the confusion the Cure had passed her without a 
glance. 

Madame Tallak, the men disposed of, now 
turned to her, and, in a moment, Monik was led 
across to the inn and into the inn garden. It 
was not a moment too soon. The strain of the 
excitement past, she collapsed. All was confusion 
for a few moments. Henri, sent for the doctor, 
ran distractedly up and down the kitchen, till 
Marie-Josephe gave him a push which sent him 
out of the door. Madame Tallak, her patience 
taxed by the white faces of Sturd and Jaume, or- 
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dered them sternly out of the way. " It's only a 
faint," she cried angrily. " She isn't dying. You 
can trust her to me." 

" Saperlipopette I " Jaume quavered. " We'll 
have to. Monsieur, that woman — when she says 
a thing has to be — it has to." His face had lost 
its leanness, it was swollen and rakish from a 
bruise below his eye. 

The doctor, however, recalled from the cafe, 
did not agree with Madame. He shook his head 
gravely. " It's more than a faint. Heart's 
weak!" He looked at Madame oddly. "She 
needs food," he said. "The girl hasn't had 
enough to eat." 

When she came to herself, however, Monik 
refused all offers of further assistance. She in- 
sisted that she was well and that she could return 
to the cottage. In vain Madame Tallak and 
Doctor Charpentier both begged her acceptance 
of food and wine to take home with her. She 
would have none of it, opposing a gentle firmness 
of will to their entreaties. Nor would she have 
escort of any kind. 

Madame laughed. "Well, I think she's safe 
to go unmolested for a time," she said. " Those 
fellows have had a good lesson." 

So Monik started alone, but as she mounted 
the Pilgrim's way between the great oak trees, 
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Sturd came up with her. She started, looking at 
him with reproachful eyes. 

Sturd answered the look. " I had to come," 
he said. 

She shook her head. " No, Monsieur." She 
paused, looking up at him earnestly. " Mon- 
sieur must understand — Monsieur does — that 
this and all I must bear alone — and all. Mon- 
sieur will not take from me the power to bear? " 

" No," Sturd said shortly. " I want to help 
you. Can't you see that I want to help you? I 
believe in you ! I believe in it all ! " He rushed 
on, trying to keep Monik's mission, not her face, 
before him. " But I can't bear to have you run 
such risks." He drew a step nearer, looking 
down on her. " Don't you see," he asked, his 
voice tense, " that a man cannot bear it? " 

She returned his gaze gravely, the colour 
slowly flooding her face. Then it faded. 

" A man must, if God wills," she said. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

"Well, our summer is over," Gower said, as 
he and Walden crossed the place together one 
morning some weeks later. 

Walden's reply was inarticulate. His manner 
was full of a suppressed excitement. 

" It's the first of October," Gower went on, 
" and with the best of intentions we cannot drag 
the cloak of summer beyond September. She gets 
a corner of it these years because June lets it slip. 
The seasons are getting mixed. They are not as 
they used to be. Why, I can remember when 
June was hot and July hotter, and August hottest, 
and September cool. Now, June is cold and Sep- 
tember hot, and you never know where you are." 

" Quite so," Walden answered vaguely. His 
eyes were feverishly bright. 

They had come to the top of the hill, where 
Walden's way turned down to the studio. They 
paused. Gower, noticing at last the suppressed 
eagerness of his companion, looked at him curi- 
ously. Walden seemed hardly conscious of his 
presence. His brown eyes were dry and brilliant. 
He looked beyond Gower. Gower was vaguely 

embarrassed. 

238 
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" Walden," he said abruptly, " are you work- 
ing too hard? " 

Walden straightened himself, brought back his 
gaze with an effort to Gower's face, passed his 
hand over his own, swallowed and then spoke. 

" Sorry — yes — damned hard. Picture's fin- 
ished;' The colour rose in his face. " Best 
thing I've ever done. Oh, damn it — I don't 
know. I think so. Ought to be dragged off it — 
can't leave it." He looked at Gower frowning. 
" I'd like you to see it. Come in to-day or to- 
morrow. Bring Sturd, if he'd like. It's finished, 
but it has taken it out of me. I'm not as young 
as I was." His voice grew bitter. He turned 
away. " Life's too short," he said, and went 
down the hill. 

As Gower followed the path to his own sub- 
ject, he felt an unwonted dissatisfaction with his 
own work and aims. Only this morning he had 
run through his thirty-odd small canvases with 
satisfaction. Now, for some reason, they seemed 
slight and superficial. Must a man, then, paint 
with his blood? Must he give of that red vital 
fluid as well as of the sweat of his brow? How, 
then, can a man keep his hands clean when his 
pigment is blood? How can a man make his 
pretty way in the world and sit at high tables when 
the stain is upon him? Rose dore, this the world 
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understands, with this Gower painted, and a hint 
of this on his well-kept hands had a charm — but 
one's blood I 

Unconsciously Gower thought of his friends 
at home in the conventional circles where he 
breathed easiest. Though Walden was a lion in 
Paris, he really could not imagine him as a guest 
in many of the houses which he frequented. At 
this thought, his self-content re-awoke. After all, 
would he himself care to paint such pictures as 
Walden painted? Masterpieces — yes — but soci- 
ety does not want masterpieces. They are wear- 
ing to live with. They drag one up. Rodin's 
" Penseur " meets the needs of a cityfull, Wal- 
den's pictures were for great galleries. Once 
more his thought dwelt with satisfaction on his 
own thirty-odd canvases. He had nothing to be 
ashamed of. He sought beauty in conventional 
places and he found it. If it was a conventional 
beauty, expressed in conventional terms, it was 
best so. Society is conventional, and as long as 
people cover their walls with conventional medi- 
ocrity, so long must the demand be met. 

So Gower's mind ran on as he set his camp- 
stool before a pretty bit of gorse. He gave not 
a thought to the best thing he had ever painted, 
a simple cottage in moonlight. It was still un- 
sold. He had opened a vein for it once. 
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Gower looked up. Sturd was swinging down 
the hill. 

" Hullo I " Gower called. " Stop a minute. 
Walden wants us to see his picture. Will you go 
down this afternoon? " 

" Right, I'll meet you at the cafe at four. I'm 
still working down at Sainte Barbe. But I shall 
bring up my picture to-day." 

Gower laughed drily. " You and Walden are 
most secretive. I should have been glad to look 
at your work, you know, but you've never asked 



me. 



Sturd grew red. " I am sure it needs no end of 
criticism," he said, frowning, " but, somehow, I 
had to carry it through alone. I shall ask you 
and Walden to have a look at it soon." 

" Good ! " Gower answered with an inflection of 
patronage which was lost on Sturd. " I am al- 
ways glad to help any of my old students. This 
is a rather pretty bit of gorse, by the way. Have 
you noticed it? " 

Sturd lent it an abstracted eye. " Fine," he 
said, and went on his way. Had he been a French- 
man Gower would have shrugged at this. As it 
was, he settled his eyeglasses on his nose with 
.light finger-tips, stared after the retreating figure, 
and then turned to his work with the niceness of 
method which characterised him. 
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Meanwhile Walden, with the lassitude that fol- 
lows a strain on the nerves, mounted the steps to 
his studio. He dreaded, yet longed to look again 
on the picture which, when he had left it, had 
seemed almost the attainment of his ideal. He 
stepped into the room slowly, paused for a mo- 
ment, then turned to face the canvas where it 
stood upon the easel. His own work took away 
his breath. It was good, better even than he had 
believed. Nothing painted in his generation 
could overtop it. He knew with the eye of the 
craftsman, and he felt with all his artist soul 
that it was a great picture. 

He had found the formula in paint for Tekla, 
and had set her as the figure in a great composi- 
tion, such as a man conceives but once in a life- 
time. Lighting his pipe, he stood in rapt con- 
templation before his work. Last night he had 
meditated some slight change in the drapery, but 
this morning he knew that he would be a 
fool to touch it, and so, as Tekla stepped into 
the room near him, he spoke to her without 
turning. 

" I shall not need you again, Tekla. It shall 
stand as it is — finished." He was surprised by 
the silence that answered him. He turned. She 
was leaning against the door, her hands at her 
sides, her eyes on him. 
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" Well? " he said sharply. She did not move. 
His gaze back on the picture, he held out his 
hand to her. " Come," he said peevishly. 
" What is the matter ? Aren't you glad ? Don't 
you like it? " 

She moved forward, intensely quiet. 

" Monsieur is content? " Her deep voice was 
husky. 

" Yes," Walden answered, turning for his 
palette and brushes. " Yes, Tekla, for the mo- 
ment. Really content — satisfied." But even as 
he spoke he stepped forward and added an exact 
swift touch to the foreground. She pressed her 
hands together and turned away to a table where 
Walden's tea-things, left from the day before, 
were standing. He went on with his dabbing, 
talking over his shoulder disjointedly. 

" Do you know what will happen to you, Tekla ? 
You will go up to Paris to my studio, then to the 
Salon. The State will buy you — you will hang 
in the Luxembourg, perhaps in the Louvre. For 
years after you and I are dead, people will pass 
before you and will read your name — Tekla of 
the Mountain ! " 

He paused to light his pipe with sucking in- 
drawn breaths, and holding it still in his mouth, 
talked on, pleased with his own imagining. " You 
have never seen the galleries in Paris. The world 
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passes through them. There you will be for all 
the world to see." 

A low dry sob, hardly more than a caught 
breath, cut the words. He turned. The tall fig- 
ure still stooped over the table, but the hands 
were gripping the edge. He thought she 
swayed. 

" Take — me — with — you." The words came 
one by one, low, breathless, but clear. u I will 
pose — or work — only take me." She shook from 
head to foot. " I cannot live here when you are 
gone." 

Walden moved gravely to her side and laid his 
arm across her shoulders. " I don't want to 
leave you, my poor child," he said. At the words 
Tekla turned to him. " You know that I do not. 
But I must work — work — work. You have given 
me all that a woman can give a man, but I cannot 
take it any longer — jfor I must go and you can- 
not come. Work — Tekla — work I " 

Without a word she drooped forward and 
rested her forehead against his shoulder. She 
was faint with pain. For a moment only, then 
summoning all her strength, she raised her head 
and turned back to her work at the table. Wal- 
den, with a sigh, returned to his picture and con- 
tinued his dabbing at the foreground. " We all 
have to live, whether we like it or not. We are 
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all beggars for happiness, Tekla," he said. 

" Beggars all " His pipe was out. He felt 

suddenly old and tired. But still he dabbed, 
seeking perfection, unconscious of her presence, 
until he heard her footsteps going away down the 
stair. 

" Tekla ! " he shouted, and waited for her re- 
turn. She had heard, but she did not come back. 
He had half a mind to go after her, but he was 
dog-tired, and so, tossing his palette on a chair, 
he seized a book, threw himself on the couch, 
drew up the green blanket, and in a few minutes 
was sleeping the sleep of exhaustion. The mid- 
day hour passed heavily, the afternoon waned, 
and when he finally woke it was to find that some 
one was knocking at his door. 

" Come in," he called, rolling off the couch 
and turning up his sleeves to plunge his hands 
and face into the pail of cold water which stood 
on the floor. 

Gower and Sturd pushed into the room. 

" Hello ! " Walden drawled, sousing his head 
and hands. " This is an honour. Been asleep. 
Did you knock long? " He was using a towel 
vigorously. 

His visitors did not answer. Their attention 
was absorbed by the picture. Walden read in 
their faces the confirmation of his own opinion. 
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Sturd turned an uneasy, puzzled face from the 
easel to the painter. 

" You like it? " Walden asked nervously. 

" Like it? " Sturd exclaimed. " Like it? It's 
great." 

" She's a great model." 

Gower, who had stepped close to look at the 
work, turned to him solemnly. " You have sur- 
passed yourself. That will go to the State or I 
am much mistaken." 

" Sit down, won't you?" Walden said, light- 
ing his endless pipe. " The chairs are bad, but 
that couch thing is bearable." 

"Haven't you anything else we may see?" 
Sturd asked reluctantly. 

Walden motioned to the canvases which stood 
along the wall. " There's a lot of stuff. Most 
of it notes for work in my studio in Paris this 
winter. Oh I here's a thing I have done for the 
Cure. Never tried my hand on a religious sub- 
ject before." He turned a canvas to the light as 
he spoke. " For his Sainte Barbe altar-piece." 

All the blood in Sturd's body seemed to rush 
to his heart, and then to ebb and beat in his face. 
He shut his hands hard. He stood stiff and 
awkward while Walden set the canvas on a chair. 

" Very nice," Gower declared. 

In the portico of an Italian villa, the Virgin 
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held the sprawling child upon her knees, while St. 
Joseph bent above them. Through the portico 
shone the green of fields and the amethystine blue 
of hills. To the right of the Holy Family a 
lady in rose-red garments knelt on the flower- 
starred turf, her head bent in sorrow for the 
knight who rode away across the world on his 
milk-white steed. There may have been more of 
romance than religion in the picture, but never- 
theless it made an instant appeal to eye and 
imagination in composition and luscious colour- 
ing. 

" The lady who was afterwards Sainte Barbe," 
Walden explained, " and her crusading lover." 

Sturd did not speak. Walden and Gower did 
not notice his distress ; they were discussing other 
canvases. Sturd took a turn down the room. 
Walden, whom he had despised as a man, as an 
artist could do this. He strove to understand it. 
His whole summer's work looked flat to him be- 
side this satisfying piece of colour. With all his 
prayers and his dedication of talent and will, his 
own altar-piece for the chapel of Sainte Barbe was 
a failure beside this, and he knew it. 

He turned sharply to the great canvas where 
Tekla stood in her glorious beauty. Walden had 
painted both the woman of flesh and blood and 
the pale Virgin. Perhaps he had not even 
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changed his brush or reset his palette, but had 
simply laid the little Christ in colours prepared 
for the woman whose name was light in the vil- 
lage. Yet the little Christ was not less the divine 
Child, and the pale Virgin was surely the Mother 
of God. 

Sturd turned to Walden, looking at him 
earnestly, curiously, as though he would read the 
man aright. Walden was talking, swiftly explain- 
ing his new idea. 

" The same model, I suppose," Gower broke in. 

" No. Wouldn't do at all. I don't believe in 
working too long from the same model. Work 
until you have mastered it, then turn to another 
type. Oh I I shall find some one. I must get at 
it. I must get back to Paris the end of the month. 
What are you two going to do ? " 

41 London for me," Gower rejoined. " My 
show opens the first of December." 

"And you, Sturd? " Walden turned, suddenly 
conscious of the bulky young man's silence. 
44 You'd better come up to Paris and meet some 
of the men there and see the work. Let me know 
if you do." 

44 Thanks," Sturd answered gravely. 4I I don't 
know what I shall do. I have not made any 
plans." His voice sounded harsh and con- 
strained. 
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Gower glanced at him. " We must be going," 
he said. 

" Wait a second and I will come with you," 
Walden rejoined, hastily setting a few things to 
rights, and a moment later the three men left 
the studio together. 



CHAPTER XXV 

"There's an autumn chill in the air," Walden 
said as they went down the stair. " It makes 
me think of the town. Paris is good enough for 
me — a comfortable studio and a good play after 
dinner." 

Sturd looked at him stonily. " Yes," he said, 
" it would be pleasant. But I always feel a 
traitor spending the summer among people and 
leaving them at the coming of the cold dark 
days." 

" A sentiment," Walden drawled, " which I dim- 
ly remember to have felt. But, my dear boy, paint- 
ing must come before sentiment, before every- 
thing — yourself — your family — your friends." 

" I don't agree with you," Sturd began hotly. 

Gower looked annoyed. Walden answered im- 
patiently, " My dear fellow, I daresay you know." 

Sturd stopped, touched to the quick. " Not at 
all," he stammered. The three turned into the 
cafe of the place, where the notary and the greffier 
were drinking an aperitif. Sturd followed Wal- 
den and Gower to a table. They were no sooner 
seated than he returned, somewhat diffidently, to 

the subject. He cleared his throat. 
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" You do not understand my point of view," 
he began, leaning over the table. Gower raised 
his eyebrows in a glance of long-suffering at 
Walden. " I can't get away from the human 
side of it all. The side where art has no 
place." 

" Art has a place everywhere," Walden re- 
joined sententiously. 

" Yes — I know there's a place for art every- 
where," Sturd insisted. " But it does not exist 
where it is most wanted." 

" That may be," Walden assented without in- 
terest. " This aperitif is vile, by the way." 
Turning, he called up the maid, complaining in 
fluent French. She whisked off his glass with 
apologies, and brought him an unopened bottle 
and a corkscrew. Sturd, with a deep line between 
his eyes and an expression of determination, 
waited for the end of the little comedy. 

Walden watched the opening of the new bottle 
with deep attention, bent over his refilled glass 
with absorption, and sipped it with the air of a 
connoisseur, while the girl waited his verdict 
anxiously. 

" Ca, c'est bien," he announced after a second 
taste, nodding, and waving her away. " Gad, I'm 
hungry. I have had nothing to eat since break- 
fast." He emptied his glass. 
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" As I was saying," Sturd began again, " art 
does not exist where it is most needed." 

44 Well," Walden drawled, pouring another 
glass. 44 I am a painter, not a purveyor of pic- 
tures." 

44 But that's the point," Sturd exclaimed. 44 1 
can't paint pictures comfortably knowing all this 
— with half the world in need of bread. It isn't 
moral." 

44 Moral!" Walden repeated lazily. 44 Oh! 
the whole morality of art consists, as Wilde said, 
in the perfect use of an imperfect medium." 

Sturd looked frowning back at him. 44 You 
surely don't mean that?" he said finally, speak- 
ing with difficulty, his face white. 44 Art, if it 
is anything, if it is true, must own a high responsi- 
bility. If it cannot feed the hungry, it must 
make a high appeal, give strength for endurance, 

sensitize us to all that's noble " He paused 

again, then with a flush he added awkwardly, 
44 You must know what I mean. That picture of 
yours has it " 

A swift shadow as of physical pain flitted over 
Walden's face, but he shook his head mockingly. 

44 No. To teach, art must be obvious. To 
be obvious is to be inartistic. Art cares nothing 
for utility or morality, voila ! " 

44 Then," Sturd said shortly, 4i if that is true, 
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I don't see how any man can paint pictures." 
" If there is any question in your mind, why 
do you?" Walden asked sharply. "No," he 
continued, speaking quickly with rising excitement. 
"Art transcends life. Art is above the world. 
To keep it there is our task. You spoke of paint- 
ing comfortably just now. I don't know what you 
mean. No one has ever done anything worth 
looking at comfortably. Creative joy is the great- 
est in life, but it racks you body and soul. Yet 
for it a man will break every tie, sacrifice every 
happiness." He emptied his glass again. " A 
man and his work are not one," he went on, set- 
ting down his glass. " I and mine, nor you and 
yours — nor the next man and his. We are not 
types, Sturd, we present-day people. We are 
individuals. We are not to be worked out by 
any moral rule of three. A man is oftenest him- 
self in some aspect apparently quite minor — the 
prominent thing being a parasite which he must 
spend his energy in casting off. We are ourselves 
only in the final summing up — at the end of it 
all." He stopped. Sturd felt suddenly without 
experience, ignorant, abashed. Walden's eyes 
were keen, his face tensely sad, his nervous hands 
clenched. He looked up quickly. " It's easier 
at times," he said, " to be moral to the death of 
your work, than to sin to its saving." 
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Again he stopped. Gower, who had said 
nothing, looked uncomfortable. The conversa- 
tion was too unconventional to please him. He 
felt the play of something elemental in Sturd and 
in Walden which he vaguely resented. He 
glanced from one to the other. Neither was con- 
scious of his presence. Their eyes and minds 
were open only to each other. 

" As for your starving millions," Walden con- 
tinued, " frankly I care nothing for them. I must 
not care. And a starving body is not as bad as 
a starving soul. Your body starves — you die, but 
your soul starves and you live on. Nobody 
knows. No — I don't care. When want or pain 
comes under my eyes, when it makes me uncom- 
fortable, I give. That is all. I must do the 
work I must do with my might, and nothing, 
nothing I say, shall interfere with it." He 
stopped, looking into Sturd's eyes with set face. 
Then, with a shaking hand, he filled his glass once 
more, brought it to his lips, emptied it, pushed 
back his chair and rose. He went out of the cafe 
without speaking, and it was only as he went down 
the passage to his room in the hotel that he spoke. 
" He misunderstood me," he said with a sigh, 
" the fool." 

Sturd remained at the table. He looked up 
at Gower, his face grim. " My picture is a fail- 
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lire," he said. " I cannot argue with him. But 
I feel that it is all wrong." 

" Not for Walden," Gower said. " Can't you 
see that he cannot act otherwise, being himself? " 

" No," Sturd answered fiercely. 

The door of the cafe slammed after Doctor 
Charpentier, who entered. He took off his coat 
and hat, hanging them on a peg, smoothed his 
already smooth hair with both hands, bowed to 
the notary and the greffier, to Gower and Sturd, 
hesitated a moment, then joined the two painters. 

"May I?" he asked, his hand on Walden's 
chair. 

" Pray do." Gower spoke with alacrity. He 
did not want Sturd to drag him into any further 
discussion. Besides, he liked the doctor's exact 
manner. 

There followed the usual interchange of com- 
pliment, which in France takes much of the bald- 
ness from life. The doctor enjoyed a talk now 
and again with the painters. 

" And how do your special studies progress? " 
Gower asked at length. " Have you any further 
notes for your brochure? " 

Sturd was taking no interest in the conversa- 
tion. He was trying to grope some way out of 
his own tangle of feelings. Defeat coming so un- 
expectedly upon certainty of success had left him 
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bruised and shattered. He did not even ask him- 
self whether his picture was necessarily bad be- 
cause Walden's was better. He only felt that his 
three months' work was a failure to himself, be- 
cause, though he had put all his best into it, it fell 
below the best. He realised now that he had held 
a superstitious belief that his success was assured 
because he worked for Monik, and because 
Monik had said it would please her Blessed 
Virgin. The sting of it all lay in this — that 
Monik must know — Monik whom he had not seen 
for weeks — Monik, who had wakened his own 
faith in himself. 

He was startled from his reverie by her name. 
The doctor was speaking. " It is by far the most 
interesting case that I have ever met. I have 
been watching her closely for some time now. I 
am not afraid of the Cure like most of the people 
here. He is acting badly in the matter, I feel. 
He is afraid of the St. Fiacre element if he sup- 
ports her, so he has practically denounced her, 
yet, to be on the safe side, he leaves her alone 
and the chapel still in her care." 

" I've heard," Gower interrupted, " that he 
leaves them there because the money was given 
for the repairs with the understanding that Monik 
Bosek should be kept in charge." 

« Ah, so " 
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" Well, since seeing her, do you hold to your 
opinion — to your theory of self-hypnotism? " 

The doctor shook his head. "It is a difficult 
case to diagnose. She is a very different subject 
to those that we get in the wards of the Salpe- 
triere. I do not find the state of muscular hyper- 
excitability that I expected, and which is a symp- 
tom common to hysterical patients. Moreover, 
from all that I hear, she was not an abnormal child 
in any way. Rather a quiet, gentle girl. This is 
difficult to reconcile with the theory of the Paris 
school, that self-hypnotism is a nervous disease 
found in hysterical subjects. What I do find is a 
weak heart and aggravated anaemia, caused by 
lack of proper food — of any food. She is very 
frail. Her spirit now is too strong for her body. 
She does not wish to take my medicine, nor will 
she let me come to see her. But unless something 
is done " He paused. 

Sturd, his elbows on the table, shaded his face 
with his hand. " Is it so grave? " he asked. 

The doctor shrugged. " It is all a question of 
her own will. Unless the people repent, she be- 
lieves she must die for them — believes herself the 
divinely appointed sacrifice. Well, you know these 
people are not going to change their lives for her, 
and so I told her plainly, and that they are not 
worth her life, and that if she would take iron 
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and digitalis and the wine which I would send, 
she would get stronger and lose these fancies." 

"What did she say?" Gower asked. Sturd 
threw up his head, his face white. 

" Oh I her one answer was, * It shall be as the 
Bon Dieu wills,' and there I had to leave it." 

The conversation then drifted away to Paris, 
to the clinics of Charcot's great pupils, Binet and 
Fere, with whom the doctor had studied; those 
great physicians who read the riddle of disordered 
nerves and brains, and solved all mysteries upon 
the dual basis of physiology and cerebral anatomy. 
Sturd did not hear a word. Grief for Monik 
added to his own depression. He was thankful 
when a general move broke up the tables. 

" So you don't think Monik Bosek will fulfil 
her prophecy? " he heard Gower ask as they rose. 

The doctor stamped his trousers over his neat 
shoes and pulled down his waistcoat as he an- 
swered decidedly, " Not a chance of it. She has 
not strength enough now to walk from Sainte 
Barbe to Le Kloar. A month from now she 
won't walk a dozen paces from her cottage. She 
will never get as far as Le Kloar again. After 
you, Monsieur." He bowed politely to Gower 
and followed him out of the door. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

In the doorway of the cafe Sturd held back, 
fumbling with the collar of his overcoat, and 
stepped out some paces behind Gower and the 
doctor. He could not bear the doctor's talk, his 
cheerful voice, his detached professional man- 
ner, for it was of Monik he spoke, and of her, 
Sturd felt, no physician was competent to speak, 
that is to say, no mere healer of the body. 

Was it true, then, that she must die? What 
had old Jaume said? Should he have gone to 
her — have. spoken to her — have tried to save her? 
Should he go now? Was it too late? 

He felt numbed in body, yet excited. His 
hands were cold, but his brain was throbbing. He 
had seen Monik through a veil of spiritual ro- 
mance. This the doctor's words had stripped 
away. She was ill. She must die. This was 
fact, present fact. 

He heard voices. He looked up. He had fol- 
lowed the others mechanically to the inn. Gower 
and the doctor entered. Sturd heard Madame 
greet them. " Allons, mes enfants, you are late. 

Dinner is served. Monsieur Walden is already 
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at table eating like six. Lobster fresh from Belon 
and mayonnaise. Allons I " 

Sturd turned back across the road into the 
square. There all was dark now and still. The 
chill of autumn had drawn the loiterers within 
walls, around cafe tables or cottage firesides. 
Even the geese waddled here no longer, but 
had found a farmyard shelter. The leaves were 
thinning on the trees. They floated down the 
quiet air and sank into rustling drifts at Sturd's 
feet. His slow step stirred them. Through 
the trees lights gleamed in the houses, warm 
spots in the opaque blur of whitewashed walls. 
The Gothic market-house loomed gaunt, like some 
mammoth skeleton. But Sturd saw nothing. 
Round and round his feet carried him, his mind 
and imagination painfully active, painfully acute. 
He leapt back in thought to the scene in the studio 
and re-lived the pain and humiliation of the mo- 
ment when Walden had brought the altar-piece 
to light. Walden's work, not his, would glow 
above the altar in the chapel. Thank God it was 
Walden's, not Gower's. He had no energy for 
surprise that he felt this. It simply showed how 
far he had gone in these few months. Yes, Wal- 
den's rather than any one's. But Monik must 
know. In the morning he must go to her and 
tell her, and see with his own eyes how ill she was. 
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He repeated it to himself — Monik ill unto death 
and his own work a failure. There were the two 
looming certainties that filled him with a black- 
ness which pushed out all hope, all youth, all 

joy- 
Painfully he realised his past life, journeyed 

up the years, step by step. It had all led up 

to this! 

He pictured to himself again his childhood in 
the old suburban house ; its dark, solid, simple fur- 
nishings; the small garden plot tended by his 
father as a relaxation after work in his laboratory; 
the one old servant ; the regular quiet routine of 
the days; the frugal fare; the books and lenses 
bought at a sacrifice of luxury; his lessons with 
Mary, first at his mother's side, later with his 
father; the lack of companions and of the whole- 
some friction of school life; the ideals which his 
father held, easy to cling to in an existence so 
sheltered and solitary; his worship of all creative 
power; the joy the little circle felt when he, the 
son, had given proof of some precocious talent; 
how every sketch was treasured and his future 
in art lovingly forecast. 

Then the rude end of the happy life together; 
his father's death when he was seventeen; their 
helpless plight, unused to any facts more real than 
those found between the leaves of flowers or 
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books or in the stars; the wrench from all their 
loved surroundings to a smaller house in a less se- 
cluded neighbourhood; the generous decision of 
mother and sister that, to carry out the father's 
wishes, he must begin his art studies at all costs ; 
his entry at the art-school, miserably shy and 
nervous, outwardly serious to solemnity; the years 
of painstaking application, day after day, the 
evenings spent at home, except for the rare treat 
of concert or play; this until he was twenty-one. 
He had left the school filled with visions of work, 
and had taken a room, not to be dignified by the 
name of studio, in a building on the wharves, and 
had begun to paint. At first all had gone well. 
His imagination lent the magic touch to the life 
around him, and he had worked early and late, 
throwing these interpretations on to canvas. They 
were fresh and vital, and though the work of a 
man who was feeling his way, at least they were 
convincing and they sold. Life then for a little — 
was it a month or a year — had been perfect. He 
had seen it all through the medium of his art, 
unreal and wonderful, where ugliness of pain and 
privation had as little place as the small social 
stratagems which Gower, in his kindness, coun- 
selled. 

Then, one day, all was changed. He had met 
Don Erskine. Mary had made his acquaintance 
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first, at a Girls' Club, where she gave some time 
every week. Erskine had wakened Sturd from 
his dreams by showing him London as it is, not as 
it looks to the seeker for effects. No man in 
London was more capable of doing this than 
Erskine. He was a student of social conditions, 
an authority on subjects so vital that they are 
usually shunned or left to Mr. Bernard Shaw, and 
he gave his time and the work of his hands and 
brains to the betterment of conditions at the East 
End. 

He lived among the poor at the head of a 
secular settlement of University men, and it was 
into this atmosphere of reality, with its sidelights 
of comedy and humour, that he introduced 
Samuel Sturd. Sturd had responded instantly to 
the call upon hitherto unsuspected funds of sym- 
pathy and interest. Keeping on at his painting, 
he had yet given time to the Settlement and to 
the study of those writers who had, however hope- 
lessly, written on social topics. But by degrees 
he had found himself more and more absorbed 
to the exclusion of his art. Particular cases arose 
which he alone could help. He was found to have 
a special influence on men whom the others 
could not reach. His life became a strife be- 
tween duty and pleasure, and the duty was his 
art. 
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Erskine, who saw how he was rent between 
the two, suggested that they might be combined. 
Why could he not paint the scenes about him in 
the Settlement district? If they were done 
broadly and suggestively, each one that hung on 
the walls of the Academy might preach a lesson 
to the multitude. Sturd snatched at the idea. 
He painted the picture which Gower had seen and 
noticed. But the picture, to his disappointment, 
preached no sermon, except one of bad technique 
to the critics. Yet he would not give up the 
idea that art might join hands with philanthropy 
and achieve undreamed-of reforms. The end of 
his endeavour to do the impossible was brain 
fever. Mary, aided by Erskine, nursed him 
through weeks of illness, and when he had recov- 
ered, the Settlement by tacit consent was no longer 
mentioned. And when he was considered well 
enough to go away for a change, he had himself 
chosen Brittany, as a picturesque, romantic land, 
where he might paint undisturbed by any of 
the problems which confront a man in great 
towns. 

At this point, struck by the irony, he smiled 
grimly, and with despair in his heart turned 
abruptly back to the inn. As he entered the 
kitchen he heard Madame talking to her guests 
in the dining-room. He motioned Marie- Josephe 
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to be silent, nodded to Henri, who was finishing 
a large bowl of soup, and went up the stair to his 
room. 

He entered, struck a match and lighted a 
candle. It was a bare place, a pine floor, pine 
boarded walls, cheap furniture, but it was very 
orderly, very neat. His big picture, which he had 
brought up that afternoon with such hopes, stood 
face to the wall, his smaller canvases ranged 
along by it, all his painting materials out of sight. 
His mother's and Mary's portraits stood in a 
double leather case on the chest of drawers and his 
writing case lay on the table. He set his candle 
down on it and found a letter lying there, ad- 
dressed in Mary's familiar hand. Just when he 
needed it ! He drew up his only chair, sat down 
at the table, and opened it by the light of the 
candle. 

He had read but a line or two when his head 
sank down on his arm, above the letter. Mary 
was engaged to Erskine. It seemed the last de- 
fection, t the last betrayal! He had lost every- 
thing and Mary was leaving him. What right 
had she? Fierce jealousy shook him. All the 
past awakened by the evening's memories was be- 
fore him, and through it all Mary was his com- 
panion and friend. He had in some fastness of 
his mind held firmly to her. Now Erskine was 
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preferred before him. With hardness of heart 
he took up the letter and read on. " As Don 
well knows, nothing can ever make any difference 
in our friendship — yours and mine. A brother 
continues to be, as he will to the end of time, the 
most satisfactory relation. A husband, I take it, 
is only mortal — brothers are, well, exceptional! 
So when you read this, please don't be sad, or 
you will, even though you are so far away, tarnish 
the brightness; I shall know! " 

Tears rose to his eyes. He put down the let- 
ter again and cried, ashamed, with all his might, 
" I am glad for you, little sister." Then he fin- 
ished reading the letter. 

" Mother begs me to tell you that the strain 
and worry you are under there will all end well. 
You know that our mother touches the spirit 
world in a way which we cannot hope to do. She 
says that our father tells her so. We do not 
know what your trouble is. We cannot do more 
than feel the general strain and tell you not to be 
afraid. Mother repeats father's old refrain, 
' Beggars all for happiness — yet heirs of life.' 
Dear boy, / feel too rich! 

" And your work? I do not ask too much, for 
I know that too is going as it should. Our work 
here is in rather a way. I wrote to you that 
Don is quite worn out, and that there is no one 
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to take his place. Unless some one turns up, we 
shall not get away for even a day when we are 
married. Which will be? Dearest, when you 
come home." 

Sturd folded the letter slowly, carefully, and 
slipped it back in its envelope. Then he took 
up his pen, one of gun-metal which Mary had 
given him. He must write to her. He rested 
his elbow on the table, his head on his hand, 
and looked down under its shade at the pad of 
thin paper before him. He wrote the date, 
then stopped. The hand shading his eyes closed 
down on them, holding his temples. He was too 
tired to write. Sitting thus sunk in a lethargy of 
weariness, he lost hold on reality. The room, the 
table, his physical surroundings were blotted out, 
and he gradually, with an increased sense of re- 
lief, lost all consciousness of his body. His whole 
self seemed alive and apart from the heavy clod 
men called Samuel Sturd. He moved his feet to 
see whether he still had control over his body. 
The shuffle which they made upon the floor sur- 
prised him, annoyed him too, and striving to for- 
get it, he redoubled his concentration, and sat on 
motionless, experiencing the most exquisite pleas- 
ure as again he felt the consciousness of his being 
apart from the flesh. He was living in the spirit 
only, he had suspended life in the body. Some- 
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thing of this sort, he had known might be. Never 
before had it come to him as a simple personal 
experience. All feeling of fatigue, of annoyance, 
of grief, of disturbance was gone. Monik's ill- 
ness, the failure of his picture, seemed but inci- 
dents in a well-ordered plan. His mind and spirit 
seemed borne on wings. His content became 
ecstasy. He breathed in the spirit and yet in a 
kind of double consciousness, he thought of him- 
self, of his problems and how he should decide 
them. Not worried, but calmly now. And as 
if in answer came the name, shooting across his 
consciousness, " Don Erskine." The name was 
repeated again and again, while he searched for 
he knew not what ; then the uncertainty was ended 
by a voice, not a remembered voice, but Don 
Erskine himself speaking. Sturd realised that he 
stood at the door of the old Settlement house in 
London. He passed into the room. It was the 
night when Erskine and his fellow-workers bal- 
anced accounts, and tried to put hopefully some- 
thing to the credit side. It was not always pos- 
sible, for their work was full of discouragement. 
Erskine sat at the head of the table. Sturd 
saw that he was thin and that the grizzled hair 
had whitened at the temples. He started for- 
ward. Erskine looked up, surprised. " Sturd ! " 
he exclaimed. 
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" Monsieur Sturd — Monsieur Sturd." 

Sturd rose. " Coming, Erskine," he answered. 

Another knock. " Monsieur Sturd." It was 

Marie-Josephe at the door. " Madame says your 

dinner is waiting." 



CHAPTER XXVII 

Gower and Walden were shivering together over 
their breakfast coffee the next morning. The fire 
burning in the chimney looked cheerful enough, 
but did not yet perceptibly warm the room, which 
was cold with the damp chill of stone floor and 
whitewashed walls. Walden had exchanged the 
white of summer for his usual dark-blue clothes. 
Gower had added a warm knitted waistcoat to his 
tweeds. 

" Beastly cold," Walden grumbled. " I must 
get out of this. Old Tallak says I've never 
stayed as late as this before. She's been look- 
ing it up in her book." 

"Are you waiting for anything special?" 
Gower asked, cutting his eggshell neatly. 

" For a few more studies from a new model — 
you liked my altar-piece? It's going down to the 
chapel this morning." 

" Fine colour. You enjoy doing it? " 

" Rather," Walden drawled. " Look here, 

hope I wasn't hard on Sturd last night. What 

a solemn young ass he is. By Gad, I'd like to 

kick him at times." 

270 
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" Quite so," Gower agreed. " He was very 
down after you left." 

" Then we must try to buck him up," Walden 
was saying, but stopped as Sturd entered. The 
two men greeted him pleasantly. They lingered, 
talking on indifferent topics while he ate his 
breakfast. Walden was the first to rise. 

" Well, Sturd," he said, " when are we to see 
your work? Suppose you let us have a look at 
it to-day, eh?" 

His tone was so unaffected and cordial that 
Sturd rose, flushed by a pleasure that was quickly 
followed by chagrin. It was Walden, not Gower, 
who noted the change and understood, and lay- 
ing a hand on his arm, said — 

" Come — no apologies. You are too close to 
your work to judge of it. Let us help you." 

Sturd led the way upstairs without a word. 
At his door he paused. " It won't look its best," 
he said, " in this small room." 

Walden nodded his understanding. Gower 
was lighting a cigarette. 

Sturd was very nervous, his face pale, his 
long knotted hands twitching as he crossed the 
room in a stride and took hold of the big canvas. 
There he stopped, turning to Walden, beads of 
perspiration on his forehead. 

" Mine was for the altar-piece too." He 
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waved an awkward, deprecatory hand. " I did 
not know you were going to paint it, or I should 
not, of course, have attempted it." 

" Come, this is interesting," Walden declared. 
There was no trace of sarcasm in his manner, and 
Sturd did not see or care that it was Gower 
whose glance was a trifle supercilious. With 
shaking hand, Sturd turned the canvas to the 
light and backed away from it without a word. 

" Hm-m," Walden broke the silence. " It is 
not bad. Look here, there is good stuff in it." 
He walked forward and quickly outlined a bit 
with his thumbnail. " That is well put in — all 
that." 

"Yes. A very good bit of painting that," 
Gower echoed. 

Walden stood back and studied the picture, 
frowning, his hands in his pockets ; then he turned 
sharply to Sturd. 

" See here," he said. " You are on the right 
track. I want you to go a bit further with it, 
and send it up to Paris. I think I can promise 
you that it will not be refused." 

Sturd, overcome by the interest, looked blankly 
back at him. Walden was looking severe, and 
spoke incisively without any of his usual dawdling 
affectation. 

" You've got to correct the drawing in your 
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central figure. Your foreshortening here is 
wrong " — he stepped forward again, indicating 
the bit — " and you need another figure here to 
balance the composition. But the whole thing is 
full of feeling and sincere. It's not bad. Don't 
you feel that, Gower? " 

" Quite so," Gower echoed. " Nothing to be 
discouraged about now, Sturd, since Walden is 
willing to help you." 

" It's awfully kind of you both," Sturd an- 
swered. He was staring at his picture. 

Walden gazed at him for a moment, then 
turned to the door. " Look here," he said, " I 
am awfully busy just now. I have to work like 
the devil, but come to me if I can give you any 
help before I go." 

Sturd's face was a blank. " Thanks," he said. 

Walden and Gower walked down the hall to- 
gether. Gower settled the glasses on his nose. 
" Fairly bad, isn't it? " he said. 

Walden stopped short, staring at him, and 
then, putting one hand slowly into his pocket, 
" Look here, Gower," he said, " have you ever 
stopped to think what a blighter you really are? " 

Gower looked back at him, hardly believing 
his ears. " I don't know what you mean," he 
said stiffly. 

" No, you wouldn't," Walden said drily, and 
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without further words he went on down the 
stairs. 

Gower walked with a dignified step to his room, 
thinking what a great pity it is that lack of bal- 
ance must so often be the portion of genius. 
Pondering upon it, he decided to overlook the 
incident, since Walden was of course not really re- 
sponsible. It was pleasant to feel magnanimous 
to genius. 

Walden in the kitchen called loudly for 
Madame Tallak. 

Henri was the first to appear, very red and 
moist, and grimy of face. 

" Hello, Henri ! " Walden asked impatiently. 
" Where is Madame? What's she been doing to 
you?" 

Henri indulged in a gesture of mild depreca- 
tion. " Monsieur must know. It was not my 
fault. I did but put the kerosene stove into the 
linen room as she told me. I did turn it low, 
but very low. I did leave it. It is my wife who 
goes in and finds all black — all — to the very least 
end of a sheet. And figurez-vous, Monsieur — it 
is my fault ! Mon Dieu ! " He mopped his 
grimy face dejectedly with a grimier hand, and 
was settling slowly into a seat by the fire, when 
the excited tones of his wife's voice drew near 
through the upper regions. Henri glanced at 
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Walden, gave the hint of a wink, slipped out of 
his seat and swiftly vanished ere Madame Tal- 
lak, her head martially enveloped in a kitchen 
towel, came down the stairs, followed by Marie- 
Josephe, to whom she was still pouring out a 
stream of excited lamentations. 

Walden stopped her advance on him with a 
hand raised in mock condolence. " Spare me ! 
I know all. The culprit has confessed." 

Madame Tallak ceased her harangue with an 
expressive shrug. " All will have to be re- 
washed," she said in a tone of tragic exasperation. 
"Imbecile," she finished, shaking her fist at the 
door. 

Walden took her by the arm and sat her down. 
44 A moment," he said. 44 You shall recover your 
breath and temper while I talk to you." Her 
frown gave way, with a sigh, to a reluctant smile. 

44 Eh bien ! " she said, untwisting the cloth 
which had served to protect her coif from the 
smoke in the room above. 44 Eh bien! what is 
it?" 

Walden sat down at the table opposite to her. 
44 Listen," he said. 44 1 want Anaick from Ker- 
ruen. I must have her for a picture. Will you 
send her word? " 

Madame looked at him keenly. 44 And Tekla 
Dorven?" she asked. 
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He looked back at her. " Eh bien! " he re- 
peated, mocking her tone, " and Tekla Dorven? 
Can I paint Tekla Dorvens all my life? " 

She still looked at him steadily. " I like little 
Anaick," she remarked. 

" Well ! " he interpolated. 

"And I don't want to see her head turned. 
She's a silly thing. She is betrothed to a good 
lad — his father has a farm near Riec — they will 
be comfortable — get some one else, mon ami." 

He shook his head. " No." 

Madame sighed again. " It turns their heads. 
But if no one else will do " 

Walden rose with dignity. " Thank you," he 
said. " No one else will do. I should like her 
at the studio to-morrow. I must get back to 
Paris." 

Madame rose too with a shrug. " I will ar- 
range it," she answered. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

Sturd, left alone in his room, sat down before 
his picture. He saw that Walden with unerring 
knowledge had put his finger on its two defects. 
He realised what Walden's help and backing 
could do for him. Walden had the gfft of in- 
spiring those in whom he cared to take a personal 
interest. Walden was on the jury of every ex- 
hibition of note in Paris, and his opinion went 
far with his confreres and the critics. Sturd knew 
that a great opportunity had opened before him. 
Yet he did not touch the picture. He turned it to 
the wall and went out. 

October haze blurred all the familiar world. 
Autumn melancholy is deepest in Brittany. It 
filled Sturd with a chill foreboding. The dead 
leaves muffled the fall of his feet as he followed 
the familiar road. Up between the oaks he went, 
thinking of the first day he had come this way in 
June, of his first sight of Monik at the chapel 
door. He was going now to see her. But now 
all was grey on the landes; the spirit of Brittany 
seemed brooding there, with trailing wings. He 
hastened over the broad paved path. Should he 
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find her drifting along in the wake of her kine, 
as he had so often seen her in the summer, or 
was she already kept to the cottage ? 

As if in answer to his question, a figure took 
form in the hazy distance, walking idly by the 
grazing cows. It was not Monik, but a robust 
little maiden, who struck the groun J with her stick 
and called, in a harsh voice, to the dog which 
frisked at the heels of the cattle. Monik' s place 
was taken. 

At the worn stone on the landes he paused for 
the view. It was no longer the happy valley of 
summer days. It lay far-stretched and sad, 
wrapped in a veil of haze under a low grey 
sky. 

He went slowly down the hill to the lane. The 
grey tower of the chapel of Sainte Barbe rose 
bleakly amid the trees, whose thinned leaves 
rustled chillily. He hesitated at the top of the 
steps, looking along to the cottage and then down 
to the chapel. The door stood ajar. He went 
down the steps, pushed the door open and en- 
tered. In the light of this grey autumn morning 
the interior lacked sympathy. The blue ceiling 
was cold, the gaily rigged boat hung now in a 
dull dun atmosphere, the painted windows showed 
no colour, the rood screen was tarnished gold. 
It was an old, neglected, shabby place. His 
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senses received no pleasure from what, in the 
glory of a summer afternoon, had filled them 
with a sensuous joy. 

Hat in hand, Sturd took a disheartened step 
forward, and then he saw Monik. She was kneel- 
ing, her hands clasped, before Walden's picture. 
It stood upon a chair and made a spot of gorgeous 
colour in the surrounding grey. 

His uncertainty whether to stay or to retreat 
was settled by Monik herself. She rose, crossed 
herself, and, turning, saw him. Her hand went 
quickly to her side. Then she came forward, 
and the spiritual light in her eyes flowed into 
her face in benediction. 

" You have seen," she said gravely, " I was 
kneeling before it." Her voice was tired, yet 
thrilled with pride and gladness. " It is good 
to kneel before it." She drew a long breath. 
"Good. I cannot thank you; I know not how. 
But the Blessed Virgin " 

" Stop," Sturd broke in desperately. 

"No, no," she cried, gently; "you will let 
me tell you how beautiful it is ! I have no flowers 
now to place before it, but when the summer 
comes, the asphodels " She broke off, look- 
ing up at him with pitiful eyes. Then she rallied 
bravely. " There surely will be flowers before it, 
Monsieur," she said. In every look and word 
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of hers he seemed to see the doctor's verdict but 
too surely confirmed. 

" Come out," he begged, with the Protestant's 
awe of the holy place. 

She saw the trouble in his face and followed 
him to the door. Outside in the open day Sturd 
saw how ill and frail she was. She held her 
hands pressed to her side. 

" Sit down here on the steps for a moment," 
he said. 

She obeyed, sinking down in a corner of the 
steps, a small figure in black, very still, her head 
bowed. She dared not trust herself to look up 
at him. He stood before her, big and awkward in 
his old tweeds. Then he saw her hands strain 
suddenly together. 

"You are going away?" she said, in an un- 
steady voice. 

Sturd kept his eyes from her. " No," he an- 
swered, gravely. " Not yet." 

She glanced up. " Then? " 

" Only this. That is not my picture." His 
eyes met hers now. He frowned. " Monsieur 
Walden painted it for the Cure. I painted mine 
for you. It is in my room at the inn — a failure." 
The bitterness in his voice touched her pride for 
him. 

She rose. " Bien," she said, lifting her head 
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with a queer little smile. " You may be sure I 
shall kneel to this no more." 

" No, no," he said, glad in spite of himself, 
yet fair to Walden. " You don't understand, 
Monik. You can kneel to it. It is as beautiful 
as you felt it, when you thought that it was 
mine." 

But she only shook her little peasant's head, 
turning with a stubborn air to mount the steps. 
She was filled with a womanish resentment against 
Walden, with jealousy on Sturd's account. The 
words " I painted mine for you," were singing in 
her heart. 

He followed her slowly. He saw how she 
paused for breath, how slight a thing her body 
was. The doctor's words filled him with pity. 
Jaume's pleading came back to him. He would 
stop her now ! Save her ! He was close to her, 
had heard her voice, had seen her smile. 

At the top she turned to the cottage, yet 
paused. She felt all the pain of his defeat. She 
longed to say something — to stay by him, but she 
dared not. Yet when would she see him again? 
Each time she had feared was the last, had felt 
that it must be the last. To-day the fear was 
pain. 

" I go no more on the landes" she said with 
hesitation. " The farmer has given his herd to 
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another." She paused wistfully. " But still I 
have much to do to put my house — in order." 
Again she stopped, then bravely ended. " I must 

go." 

" Not yet." Sturd spoke with decision. " I 
must speak to you." 

She looked up at him startled and shrinking. 

" I can't say what I want," he said in a con- 
trolled voice, " but the doctor says that you 
must take care of yourself. You look very ill. 

You must take care of yourself. You must " 

But even as he spoke his tone seemed to falter 
before a dignity in her that was hard to 
combat. 

" I am well," she said quietly. " It is they 
who are ill, the poor people who will not hear. 
Monsieur should not speak so. You know bet- 
ter than the rest, Monsieur." Her lips trembled, 
but her voice was firm. 

" I know nothing," Sturd answered harshly. 
" Nothing but that you are ill — mad." He dared 
not look at her. " What of Yves and the old 
man — if you go? Have you no duty, then, to 
them?" 

She smiled, but her voice seemed to come from 
far away. " Yves has no need of me. The old 
man " — her voice steadied — " is very old. He 
will go to sleep and I am here. He will wake 
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and I am there with him." She looked at Sturd 
calmly. "Has Monsieur nothing else to say?" 

Sturd turned from her. The acceptance, the 
finality of her manner appalled him. It was too 
late. He knew with anguish that it was too late. 
Yet once more her voice came to him, infinitely 
yearning now. " Monsieur must not be afraid 
for me." A pause, then firmly, " Monsieur must 
not come again. Monsieur has much to do. 
Monsieur has other work to do." 

There was complete silence. Sturd did not 
move, his head bowed, his back to her. 

"Monsieur understands?" He heard her 
turn away. He heard her going up the lane. He 
was held by some power in her, stronger than 
himself, to let her go. 

But when she was once gone a revulsion of 
feeling overcame him. She must be stopped. 
She must be saved 1 As the doctor had said, 
good food and tonics would do it — and then the 
fancies. — He stopped. Well, even if they were 
not fancies. Even then she might reach the peo- 
ple, if she were stronger, in some other way than 
that she envisaged now. 

He took the path across the landes as he had 
come that first day in June, when painting had 
seemed the aim of his life. Now — but there was 
time — his whole life — for the work he had to do 
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— now he must get to Jaume and talk to the old 
man; see what they two together could do for 
Monik. He must stay on in Le Kloar — since her 
voice had shown him that she feared his going — 
till she was herself again. 

He looked up. The menhir stood in the morn- 
ing light serenely. He had no time for it to-day. 
It held no especial meaning for him now. He 
made for the high-turfed bank, climbed it, jumped 
into the field beyond, and found Tekla Dorven 
walking slowly towards him. Although absorbed 
in his own trouble, he saw the still pain in her 
face. She looked almost dazed and her hands 
were idle. It struck him that she had come out 
here, back of her cottage, to be alone. He spoke 
to her as he passed and thought no more of 
her. 

He hurried through the orchard, out by the 
weaver's cottage, across the road and into the 
lane by the graveyard. But the shed was de- 
serted. Where was Jaume? The tolling of the 
village bell answered him. Jaume was there, 
over at the church. He went down the hill and 
up again. The slow bell stopped. Jaume came 
out of the church, blowing his nose vigorously as 
Sturd arrived. They met before the door. A 
spade leaned against the wall. 

The old man nodded. 
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u I have been to see Monik," Sturd began, 
without preface. " The doctor says she will die, 
if she goes on like this." 

" Aye, aye," the old man answered wearily. 
" I told you so, Monsieur." 

" But something must be done," Sturd said. 
" I said so to her — but she would not listen to 



me. 



Jaume shook his head. 

" Why do you shake your head? " Sturd asked 
angrily. "I tell you, something must be done. 
She must have food and wine and tonics." 

Jaume looked at him pityingly. " Does Mon- 
sieur think that I have forgotten her? Jaume 
not think of her? Why, Monsieur, there hasn't 
been a week since I knew she needed it, that I 
have not crept down and laid food and wine on 
her doorstep, and in the day when I go along to 
see, the old man is well, and Yves is strong, and 
she — is fading — fading — every day the same." 
He stopped, looking down at the spade in his 
hand. " It is too late, Monsieur," he said. " I 
know it — and the beggars know. We can do 
nothing. It is too late." The lean old face was 
hopeless. He nodded, lifted his spade on his 
shoulder and went down the hill. 

Sturd went on to the village, struck by one 
phrase : " The beggars know." How did they 
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know? If he had been true to himself, would 
he not too have known? Why was it so hard 
to see the end of it all? Why so easy to be 
turned aside, to be blinded, to be deaf? The 
beggars knew because they were beggars. But 
he had known too. He had known. 

Stumbling, he crossed the road and blindly 
the square through the trees, till he came to the 
clear space in the centre. He stopped there and 
looked up, and looking, was arrested. What did 
it teach, this figure on the cross, that it had drawn 
the world to its feet? 

The answer came clearly, promptly, as though 
spoken. " It teaches that happiness is not an end, 
but an incident; that pain, to the noble and true, 
is a welcome proving, and that, in the best of us, 
there dwells a need and longing for this proof 
to our souls which no ease and pleasantness can 

fill." 

He knew this well; that no love, no fame 
can take the place of that desire, once implanted, 
once realised, to help, to succour, to save. - And 
Monik? Stronger than his longing to make her 
happy now came the conviction that no earthly 
happiness could equal the joy that she would win 
in the fulfilment of her destiny. The greater her 
sacrifice the more perfect would be her going. 
No fear of suffering would withhold her, would 
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stay her steps from following on to the end. All 
his manhood rose in glorious pride of her. 
Would he have it otherwise? No. He would 
change nothing. Hardly, standing here beneath 
the cross, did he feel that it was a pity that it 
must be so. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

Monik, the tasks of the day ended, sat in the 
cottage doorway late, using the last rays of light 
to repair a worn and faded coat. She worked 
these days, as always, to the limit of her strength, 
ordering all in the cottage. In the wardrobe the 
store of linen and of garments lay neatly patched, 
folded and piled. It was a curious assortment. 
There her mother's wedding garments lay between 
the linen sheet which the weaver had woven for 
her grandfather's shroud, and Yves' outgrown 
baby things. On the shelf below was their store 
of Sunday best. Monik had patted all carefully, 
calling Yves to see. 

" If I were not here, Yves, you'd know just 
where to find your Sunday coat," she'd say. Or, 
" See, Yves, these are your two new shirts, and 
here are grandfather's socks." And Yves would 
answer petulantly, " But, Monik, you always give 
us out our things." 

" But in case I go away." 

" Where would you go ? " 

" On a long pilgrimage, perhaps." 

"Then I'd go too," ?nd there the subject 

would end. 

28 
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To-night, the last stitch taken, Monik sat still, 
chilled but too weary to rise. Inside the cottage 
she heard Yves' flute. It stopped, and his light 
bird-like voice called, " Monik — Monik — come 
in and play with me." 

Monik tried to answer, but her voice failed her. 

He came to the door. 

" Why do you never play with me any more, 
Monik?" he asked reproachfully. 

" Because Fm so tired, Yves." 

" Does tired make people not play? " 

" Yes." 

" Don't be tired, Monik. Please come." He 
took her hand, but she shook her head, trying 
to smile. " I cannot, Yves." 

The boy pouted, turning from her with a pet- 
ulant flout. " You ought to be better," he said. 
" Tell me a story." 

Monik sighed. " Sit down here, then, on the 
step beside me." 

Yves sat down, well pleased. 

But Monik did not begin. Her hands twisted 
and untwisted the patched coat upon her lap. She 
was striving for command of her voice to steady 
it before speaking. 

The long shadows were creeping up from the 
valley; their approach laid a chill hand on her 
heart. The autumn was upon her, with its cold, 
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dark and shortening days, with its sad skies, its 
soft, grey melancholy, its haunting, still and silent 
hours. October was passing up the lane, even 
now shrouding the crucifix in shadow, and October 
brought November in its train — black November 
— November the mizdhu. She leaned forward, 
peering into the gathering dusk. Where was she, 
Monik, in November? Strain her eyes as she 
might, she was not in the cottage, nor on the up- 
land in the black days. 

A certainty then closed upon her, and with 
it a natural cold shudder, followed by a sharp 
indrawn breath; then the breath escaped in a 
sigh of acceptance and peace. Her hands still, she 
turned and smiled at Yves. He was not looking 
at her; he was playing with a cricket prisoned in 
his two hands. Still smiling, she looked away. 
The crucifix was black in the twilight. She slowly 
rose. 

Yves released the cricket and jumped up too. 
" There, you haven't told my story. Why are 
you going? " 

" The summer has gone," she said, lingering, 
" the autumn is passing. It is cold — cold — little 
brother." 

" We have peat for the fire " 

She laid her finger on her lips. " Grandfather 
sleeps. Step softly." 
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They entered. " You must keep the peat for 
the winter, Yves. But there will be plenty for you 
then. That I know. Fire and food and warm 
clothes." She set a lighted candle on the table. 

" A new blue jacket, Monik? With silver 
buttons ? And a new beaver hat? " 

She stopped short, her wide eyes on him. 

" No," she said haltingly, " not Breton clothes, 
Yves. Foreign clothes that they wear in cities — 
and a crowd — music. It is your music — Yves! " 
Her face was radiant. 

" Monik!" he cried, catching her hand. 
" Monik, I am afraid. Oh, Monik, come back. 
There's nothing there but grandfather's old coat." 

The girl swayed, closed her eyes, clutching the 
table with a steadying hand, and slowly, as one 
mortally ill, sat down. But she still smiled and 
held the boy's hand tightly. 

" It's nothing, Yves," she said, drawing him 
down beside her. " It has quite gone away. I 
could dance, I believe." She laughed, endeav- 
ouring to divert his thoughts. "Oh! Yves, do 
you remember how we used to dance? And the 
long walks back in the twilight? Not last May, 
but always before, in the streets of the village, 
under the crowns of flowers — all of us holding 
hands and singing. The flowers smelled so 
sweet, and every one was so happy and so kind, 
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and we all walked home in the evening, and you 
could hear the singing all across the landes till 
every one was at home. And then the curfew 
rang, and we came in and said our prayers." 

Yves nodded, fingering his flute, while Monik, 
eager and flushed, talked on. " Oh, we have had 
lots of good times, Yves. I remember our father 
and our mother. They loved us very much. 
Once I remember, when I was very little, I was 
tired and Maman held me in her arms " 

" Did she hold me too? " Yves asked jealously. 

" Oh yes," Monik said, laughing softly. " You 
were her little son. She loved to wash and dress 
and hold you. So did I too, Yves. I love soft, 
baby things. I'll tell you a secret, Yves. I used 
to think Fd like to have a baby of my own." 

Yves nodded wisely. " You will, Monik," he 
said. "Girls always find them when they are 
married." 

" I don't need to," Monik went on, " for I have 
you, Yves. You are my little boy. But some 
day, you will marry, Yves, and you will have a 
little girl, and you will call her Monik, and you 
will tell her about your sister who was your little 
mother too. Yes — and of all the fun we have 
had, Yves, paddling in the river and climbing up 
the cliff, and the games, and the nests we found, 
and the day you tumbled off the roof, and the day 
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we made the first flute — you remember? And 
don't forget to tell about the landes and the chapel 
and the — Oh ! don't forget anything, Yves." She 
turned her head away. 

Yves blew a faint, clear note, followed by a 
ripple of trills and runs, his head on one side. 
" That's the fairies, Monik, dancing round the 
stone. Hark! I'll do it again." 

" Louder, Yves," she said, rising. " Wake 
grandfather. It's time to be going to bed." 

But the night brought no comfort to Monik. 
Lying in her cupboard bed upon her back, her 
feet crossed and hands crossed, she constrained 
her body to quietness, lest by any sound she dis- 
turb the old man and the child. So resting, faint, 
tortured by the failure of her mission, haunted by 
tales of folk-lore, her grey eyes grew larger and 
brighter, her cheeks more flushed, her pulse more 
light and rapid as the night advanced. 

Her mind, nearly free of the frail body, held 
her in its power. Bravely as she tried, she could 
not control its mad excursions. Through per- 
fumed, flowery paths of spring and summer- 
time it had its way, showing her innocent visions 
of love and happiness; all the joys of youth it pic- 
tured her, song and dance and laughter; it tor- 
tured her with the terrifying ecstasies of sense, 
the touch of a hand upon her arm, the sound of 
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a voice, the grave light of kindly eyes. This- 



till every fibre of her ached and the tears stung 
her eyes. Then the condemnation of her dis- 
torted conscience blotted out the dream, drying 
her eyes, crisping her heart, and surging over her 
frail body in waves of hot shame. 

Virgin Saints, hallowed by the Virgin vision — 
where were they? Neither wives nor mothers, 
had they suffered thus? Her face in her pillow, 
her fingers in her ears, her eyes closed, she tried 
to invoke their faces to her aid and comfort, but 
they would not come. The words of supplica- 
tion which she uttered seemed meaningless — and 
to their accompaniment there stole upon her senses 
the scent of Sturd's tweed coat, a stinging, acrid, 
strange aroma of peat and tobacco and paint. 
She floated away upon it, a wonderful long jour- 
ney across some tiny brain cell, and came out on 
the second's brink, quivering and white. 

With one great effort, she rose in her bed, 
breathless, threw the covering from her and knelt, 
her hands clasped, her strained eyes gazing into 
the cottage room. It was that mysterious hour 
before the dawn when, if ever, life touches hands 
with death; that hour when the veil wears thin 
between the eyes that see and the unseeable; that 
hour when souls are bound and souls are freed. 
Over all the earth, in that hour, lies the deepest 
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stillness; it is before the quiver of the earliest 
awakening. All growing things are still, the 
moon children are silent, not a whisper is heard 
from flower or grass, all the clans of the green 
world are as hushed as the bird on the bough. 
The wind does not whisper and the water in the 
pool is untroubled. 

This brooding depth of quiet lay over and about 
the cottage, enwrapped and enfolded it. The last 
ember had fallen to ashes upon the hearth — not 
a cricket or still small sound was heard, the child 
and the old man slept. 

Upon this wide silence Monik's voice fell in 
broken words of agony, as she prayed for help 
to fight the human need of her youth and her 
womanhood, to be made one with the impersonal. 

" Mary — Mother — Virgin thyself — keep me 
pure in thought as in truth," she prayed — she who 
was all white. " Keep me pure." The prayer 
of centuries of women warped by dogma. No 
wifehood, no motherhood for her who has seen 
the Virgin. No life in her, only death for her, a 
vicarious sacrifice. Bravely she prayed it. And 
the chill of the fever which shook her, numbing 
the pain at her heart, seemed a divine reply. 

Still she knelt on, begging her shining ones to 
send a sign, some little sign to strengthen her, to 
show her still elect. The fever fire mounting to 
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her brain danced in silver roseate flames before 
her eyes till the dim recesses of the cupboard bed 
and the small dark cottage room were glorified, 
filled with a vibrant light midst whose radiance 
faith lifted the veil for a moment, and in the 
piercing vision of Monik, souls that were loosed 
returned for a space upon the earth. The Saints 
upon whom she called took shape before her mor- 
tal eyes and answered her. With a cry of joy she 
flung out her arms to greet them and fell for- 
ward on her bed, fainting. 

Yves stirred, like the wild thing he was, with 
the earliest light. Stirred and stretched and 
slipped his lithe little body to the floor. He called 
to Monik, but she did not answer him. Ag- 
grieved and then frightened, he ran to her bed, 
and finding her sleeping with arms outstretched 
upon the coverlet, he shook her back to conscious- 
ness. He wanted his breakfast, and she rose and 
went about her household duties, deeply serene. 

Yet, as the days passed and October slipped 
by, the pain grew harder to bear, and her 
strength gave out so often that she passed many 
hours lying in the closed bed, her eyes fixed upon 
the crucifix, her lips moving. Yves and the grand- 
father, awed by the broken words which they 
caught, felt that she was separated from them 
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by something mysterious and intangible. Though 
the frail body of Monik still set their breakfast, 
washed and cooked and cleaned for them, they 
felt that she was being drawn from them by 
powers which they could not know. 

They knew that she suffered, but as her words, 
mystic and fervent, woke them in the night 
watches, they could not understand that it was 
her soul, rather than her body, in travail. 

To Yves her illness became, from day to day, 
more of a terror. His flute was still. Monik, 
though with him, seemed remote. When, his 
trust in the ancient rites now dead, he pattered 
into the chapel to pray for her, he knew not 
what to ask. For how could she be very ill, 
yet always smile? 

He was glad on that morning when she called 
him to her, made the sign of the cross upon him, 
and showed marks in her poor thin hands. Here 
was something tangible. He threw his arms 
about her. " Oh ! Monik, Monik, does it hurt? " 

" It is joy," she whispered. 

" But it hurts? " he repeated, pushing away to 
look earnestly upon her. 

She did not answer. She was far from him, 
her lips parted, her face transfigured. 

" Monik," he said in a choking voice. He felt 
so small and lonely. " Monik." 
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The appeal recalled her. The rapture died 
from her face. " Yes, Yves," she answered, 
smiling faintly. 

" It does hurt," Yves said stoutly, frowning. 
" But never you mind, Monik, I will make it well. 
You see ! " 

Monik raised her head in her old merry way. 

" You will — you funny boy. How will you do 
that?" 

But Yves only shook his head. " You wait and 
see, Monik," he said. 



CHAPTER XXX 

And so it was that as the chill, early autumn 
twilight closed in about the cottage in the lane, 
a small figure took its way across the landes, a 
figure which made but slow and halting progress, 
a small point of burning love in the centre of 
the waste. Yves was on a pilgrimage. How far 
and how long he must fare, he did not know. The 
Madonna of Tremour was a sovereign lady who 
held all succour for all souls. Somewhere there 
beyond the landes, where the mountains rose, she 
dwelt in a chapel, and to her there, as Yves well 
knew, came many pilgrims, summer and winter, by 
night and day, and to all who came fasting and 
believing, she granted prayers and petitions. Yet 
above all was she kind to those who, with burning 
taper in hand, came, shielding the flame, saying 
litanies. To them, so Yves knew, naught was 
refused. But how to keep the slender taper burn- 
ing? 

Leaving Monik lying quiet in her bed, and 
the grandfather dozing by the window, filled with 
his purpose, Yves had stolen his way from the 

cottage at sunset, had run, with beating heart, 
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down the lane, down the steps and into the cold 
gloom of the chapel, where the tiny red glow of 
Monik's swinging lamp flickered before the altar. 
There he seized a taper from the spike on the 
candle stand, then turned and dashed for the door 
and out of the church. The twilight was less full 
of terrors out-of-doors than within walls. He 
hurried up the steps, eager to set out on his way, 
and, avoiding the cottage now, he took the path 
to the landes; the pattering of his feet echoed 
audibly through the grove. He was glad to lose 
the sound in the soft springy heather. But here 
the real journey began. He stopped, and from 
the pocket of his breeches took a box of matches. 
He opened it and counted them. They were very 
few. He had not dared to take many. Though 
the wind had fallen with the setting of the sun, 
Yves knelt behind a bush to strike the first of 
these precious possessions and light the taper 
which he must guard and keep alight on the long 
march all the night. 

The match snapped, the tiny flame flared in 
his hollowed hand. The taper was lighted. He 
returned the matches to his pocket, and, can- 
dle aloft, slowly rose and looked over the 
landes. 

Off to the west, far across the valley, a pale, 
silvery glow in the sky marked the going down 
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of the late October sun, and this faded away to 
the cold blue-grey of the vault above him, where 
the stars were beginning to shine. 

Never had he been out on these wide landes 
so late alone. He clutched the taper tighter and 
thought of Monik. He slipped his hand into his 
pocket and pressed the little bottle that he had 
brought for water from the holy spring. This 
would make her well. 

He started bravely on his way. He was used 
to the rough going, with its tangle of roots and 
close-set heather, its trails worn smooth by stray- 
ing cattle, its scattered rocks and boulders. This 
was not the difficulty of his journey. It was the 
taper which made his going so slow. If he 
hastened his pace it flickered perilously and he 
dreaded its going out. So he walked with little 
steps fearfully. On and on he crept steadily, his 
eyes on the flame, in and out between holly bushes 
and boulders, till he found himself close to the 
menhir. 

It was more than ever the Lord of the landes 
now in the starlight. It stood majestic, ruling 
its waste kingdom, marshalling unimagined hosts 
to worship at its heathen shrine. Here it gave 
meeting place to all the people who haunt the 
Breton world. Knowing this, there was not a 
peasant who would pass that way at night. Yet 
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Yves must pass it. What would he not see in the 
shadows? The good little people were his 
friends, he knew, but there were other and hor- 
rid shapes of evil, bad fairies and fearful spectres, 
the dead unshriven risen from their graves, ghouls 
and the dread Ankou. His hand shook till the 
hot wax trembled down on his fingers. He shut 
his eyes tight and hurried by, the flame of the can- 
dle shielded in his hollowed hand. Yet, even 
when he was safely past, the clutching fear re- 
mained. Every shadow and stone and bush be- 
came a source of terror which he must face, 
again and again, through all the hours of dark- 
ness. 

A sob rose in his throat. He tried to think 
of the charm against evil spirits and the rune you 
must say if the korrigans catch you, but fear had 
banished them from his mind, and the only words 
that would come were the broken syllables of the 
Ave-Maria. " Sainte Marie-mere-de-Dieu-priez 
pour-nous-now and in the hour of our death." 
Now, now! She was Monik's Sainte Marie, 
surely she would watch over Monik's little 
brother. He took heart at this, and the menhir 
was far behind him. Ahead of him, yet far 
away, rose the hills whither he fared. They were 
still a long way off, and his body was cold in the 
night, his stomach empty, and his arms, from hold- 
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ing the taper so steadily, were tired. But he trot- 
ted patiently on, relieving the way with a mean- 
ingless childish babble, a jumble of rhyme, song 
and reiterated cadence which kept him awake and 
all but insensible to his troubles. 

" Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for us — 
pray for us — poor sinners. For Monik and me — 
Monik and me. Monik is not a poor sinner. 
Monik is good, not a poor sinner — Sinners are 
wicked — She is not wicked. The people at 
Fiacre are wicked — the Virgin says so — Sainte 
Marie says so — and little Jesus says so. Don't 
you, little Jesus? " 

" Petit Jesus," he sang, " venez dans ma cham- 
brette. J'ai un petit lit blanc. Vous coucherez 
dedans." He sighed. He longed for his own 
bed, he was so tired. He wished that he could 
play on his flute. That would beguile the way, 
but he could not; he could only sing snatches of 
baby songs, all to do with that little Jesus who 
is so close to children, who is their " dear little 
brother." , The way seemed easier as he sang 
how little Jesus bore his cross upon his shoulders 
on the road to school, and he smiled, as he always 
did, at the words that follow : 

" Quand il savait sa lecon, on lui donnait des bonbons 
Une pomme douce pour mettre a sa bouche, 
Un bouquet de fleurs pour mettre sur son cceur." 
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But the terror of die night closed in upon him 
once more as he sang the refrain : 

" C'est pour vous, c'est pour moi, 
Que Jesus est mort en croix." 

" Est mort en croix." The words trembled out 
on the wide dark, pitifully faint, and came to the 
ears of another pilgrim who fared ahead — a 
woman. She stopped, hardly believing her hear- 
ing, stopped and turned back. It was Tekla. 
She, too, was carrying her burden across the night, 
under the far stars, to lay it at the feet of the only 
mother she had ever known. Her white face 
shone pale in the darkness as she listened. The 
singing had stopped. Nearer came the tired 
voice, low now, murmuring words she could not 
catch which broke with an agonized clutch of fear, 
as the child, seeing her shadowy form, stumbled 
and fell forward, hiding his eyes. 

In that moment, by the candlelight, Tekla had 
recognised him. 

" Yves! Yves! have no fear," she cried, run- 
ning to him. She laid her hand on his arm to 
help him up, but already he was scrambling to 
his feet, reassured by the sound of her voice. She 
looked down at him, at his thin garments, at his 
shivering form, at his pale face, at the extin- 
guished taper in his hand. 
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" Ah ! so it is." She unhooked her cloak. 
" Light your taper," she said gravely. She aided 
his chilled fingers with her own that were always 
steady. Then stooping, she wrapped her cloak 
around him, took his hand in hers, and leading 
him, they two went on again together. For Yves, 
that firm grasp held at bay the powers of dark- 
ness, and perhaps for Tekla the confiding hand 
held some comfort for her sore heart. 

As the first streaks of light showed in the sky, 
the pilgrims struck the approach which led by a 
steep, broad zigzag ascent to the chapel of Our 
Lady which rose above them on a crag, an out- 
post of the Montagnes Noires which lay be- 
yond. 

It was Tekla now who held Yves' taper, her 
arm around him. Leaning against her, he was 
walking in a doze that was almost sleep. But 
here she stopped, bent over him and shook him 
lightly, thrusting the taper, diminished to a few 
inches of wax, into his hand. Excitement had 
brought a colour to her face and a tremor to her 
deep voice. " There is the chapel above us. We 
must go on alone. When our vows are made and 
the Blessed Virgin has heard our prayers, I shall 
wait for you here and we shall go back together. 
The blessing of the Mountain be upon you." She 
turned and, rosary in hand, with lifted head and 
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rapt face, commenced the ascent with her long, 
even stride. 

Yves, so suddenly recalled to himself, made 
the sign of the cross, and murmuring a Pater 
Noster devoutly, followed Tekla's tall, springing 
figure at a distance up the path. The pines which 
clothe the Black Mountains in a garb of sombre 
mystery, crowded to the edge of the rock-hewn 
way, and murmured with the sweeping breath of 
the dawn, calling Tekla's soul, thirsty from the 
landes below, upward on wings of sheer delight. 
Did she not know their music well? Had it not 
sung her only lullaby? Memory, luminous, 
lighted her feet with shafts more lucent than the 
daybreak. Pain rolled backward as she pressed 
the remembered road and the oppression of life 
was eased. Walden and the weaver, alike, were 
forgotten; she was a free, wild girl again, alms- 
bowl in hand, following upon Kervenez the beg- 
gar. She sprang up the last acclivity, drawing 
deep breaths of pure, resinous air, and stood ex- 
ultant at the beginning of that straight approach 
which leads along the ridge of the hill to the 
chapel on its craggy height. Laid with a satiny 
carpet of pine-needles, beaten by feet, roofed by 
jutting boughs, it cuts its way through the red 
stems of the pine trees, whose severe, upright lines 
are spaced by rough-hewn seats of stone. 
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Well she knew the place. In summer heat, in 
winter storm, in the promise of early spring, with 
heaped bowl after the harvesting, in all times and 
at all seasons, hither she had followed the holy 
man. Down the dusky aisle she passed, now, 
in a glorious company, led by golden banners to 
the measured cadence of Gregorian chants raised 
by a volume of fervent voices to the chapel door, 
where the vision, pierced by the lances of the sun- 
rise, faded before the resplendent light which 
flooded the world below her. 

She sank kneeling on the rocky ledge which 
encircled the chapel, where a worn trail showed 
the way she must pass upon her knees. Strong 
of body and strong of head, the precipice which 
fell from her skirt's hem to a mass of broken 
rocks below held no terrors for her; yet terror 
had returned to her soul — the terror of life. The 
colour and the youth went out of her. It was a 
woman, suffering, who made the Stations of the 
Cross in the transfiguring light of early morning. 

The circuit accomplished, she rose to her feet 
as little Yves with slow steps approached. She 
hardly noticed his triumphant smile — for though 
flaring its last, the taper was still burning — nor 
saw that even as she motioned him the way that 
he must go, it melted into a stream of hot wax be- 
tween his fingers. She had no heart, no mind, for 
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other sorrow than her own. Her whole soul, 
now, was in her own petition. She pressed open 
the heavy door with her warm shoulder, and en- 
ered. It was one of those primitive places which, 
in their very grotesqueness, appeal to a primitive 
people. Misshapen birds and beasts peered from 
wreathed fruit and flowers, along the carven 
rafters, and hideous monsters of bulging eye and 
cavernous jaw sprang from the cornice. 

Upon the bare altar images of old, pathetic 
saints shouldered the Madonna — battered, worn, 
barbaric effigies, tarnished, broken, the wood of 
their fashioning mouldered and worm-eaten; yet 
in their awkward figures the realism and the sym- 
bolism of a great age had met and endowed them 
for all time with a power of appeal to the mind 
and heart. The youth of the world, its fervour 
and its faith, were in their age. 

Laying her alms before them on the dusty 
altar, Tekla knelt, and Yves, creeping in, knelt 
beside her, and there, losing nothing by the union, 
their prayers together rose. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

The second night was already dark, when Tekla, 
leading tired Yves, their pilgrimage made, stepped 
into the lane at Sainte Barbe. Here Tekla halted. 
Yves looked up. She drew from her bosom the 
small flask of water which he had confided to her 
care. 

" Take it," she said. " I must hurry on," and 
walking rapidly, she left him. 

But as she passed the cottage, she saw that the 
door was shut, and that no light of candle or fire 
showed through chink of door or shutter. The 
cottage seemed wrapped in impenetrable darkness 
and silence. Tekla's pace slackened; she came to 
a standstill for an instant, then turned, and walked 
swiftly back, meeting Yves at the threshold. He 
caught her hand. He was frightened. 

She felt for the latch, lifted it, and stepped in. 
The room was not only dark, but cold. Some one 
was breathing heavily. 

44 Monik ! " Yves cried wildly. 

44 Yves." The voice, though very weak, an- 
swered, in tones of relief from the cupboard 

bed. 
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There Yves rushed, pouring out the story of 
his pilgrimage, laughing and crying, the precious 
bottle in his hand. " Here I have the water 
which shall make thee well and cure thy hands. 
But it is too dark for thee to see. Why is there 
no fire, Monik? The grandfather sleeps — he 
will be cold." 

Monik did not answer, and Tekla, her hand on 
Yves' arm, drew him away and, finger on lip, lit a 
candle. 

The grandfather slept in the chair under the 
green blanket. Unwashed dishes and a part of 
a loaf stood on the table. The fire was dead in 
the chimney. There was no wood by the hearth 
nor water in the jug. Tekla brought both wood 
and water, made a fire, gave bread to Yves, and 
then timidly approached the bed. Monik lay 
still, her arms straight, her palms upward upon 
the coverlet. 

As Monik spoke her brother's name, how- 
ever, Tekla drew back. 

" Yves." 

44 Yes, sister." Yves' mouth was full. 

44 Come closer. Is the table spread? " 

Yves threw a doubtful glance upon the board. 
44 Wherefore, sister? " 

Her voice came stronger. 44 It is the Eve of 
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All Saints, little brother. Leave the door open 
and the table spread. The table spread, Yves, 
that when they come they may find all waiting." 
Her voice trailed off into silence; Yves, wonder- 
ing, crept back to the fire. 

Tekla bent over him with a whispered word 
of courage and a promise of help, then let her- 
self out into the lane and, now running, now 
pausing for breath, followed the way to Le Kloar. 
She knew that Monik was very ill, and that fact 
filled her mind to the exclusion of the super- 
stitious awe of this night of All Souls which fills 
the mind of every Breton. She knew that all 
along her road the gorse bushes trembled with 
the rustle of souls returned. She was careful not 
to jostle them, yet pressed into the town through 
streets where in every house the door stood open, 
the loaf stood waiting on the table by the lighted 
candle, while the family slept. She crossed the 
square to the inn. 

Without knocking, she opened the door and 
stepped into the kitchen. Sturd, Gower and the 
doctor sat on the fire side of the old table, smok- 
ing and talking with Madame Tallak. 

They all started at the sudden apparition from 
the spirit-crowded night. The men, recognising 
Tekla, exchanged quick, concerned glances. 
Madame Tallak rose. She saw by the girl's face 
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that something was wrong, but, like the men, she 
misinterpreted the cause. 

"Monik Bosek," Tekla said thickly. Her 
deep voice was strained with fatigue. She looked 
very tired, but shook her head at Madame's of- 
fered chair. 

Gower and the doctor were on their feet Sturd 
alone sat, gripping the table edge. 

"What is it?" the doctor asked incisively. 
" She is ill? I am needed? " 

Tekla nodded, her hand at her throat. 

Sturd rose slowly. " I shall go," he said. 

Gower looked disapproval. " With me," the 
doctor said briskly, already into his hat and coat. 
" Brandy, Tallak." He seized the bottle. 
" Ready, Monsieur. Leave the door open, Tal- 
lak. It's early yet." 

Gower did not notice their going. He saw 
only Tekla's miserable, searching eyes. He of- 
fered her a glass of water. She took it, drinking 
it slowly, hoping every instant that Walden would 
appear, hers again by virtue of her prayers. But 
only Henri came shuffling and yawning from his 
corner, rubbing his eyes, as Madame returned 
from the door. 

" It's a black night. There's going to be a 
storm," she said, shivering. " Get to bed, Henri, 
and remember, if you please, that Monsieur Wal- 
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den's boxes must be sent after them in the morn- 

ing." 

She was stopped by the expression on Gower's 
face. She followed his gaze. 

Tekla stood as one smitten, her back to the 
wall. The sight was pitiful, her agony was so 
still, her despair so quiet. 

" He has gone ! " She turned to the door. 

" Wait," Madame Tallak cried. 

" Gone," she repeated, as if she did not hear. 
She opened the door and passed out. There she 
leaned for a moment against the wall to regain 
her strength, then she mechanically turned her 
face towards home. 

She crossed the place, she went down the hill, 
she passed the studio and climbed the hill again. 
The night was black, the wind was rising, the 
raindrops struck her face, the first of the storm. 
But she felt nothing, saw nothing; she was 
stunned, beaten, bruised. Yet after all the ter- 
rible uncertainty of the past weeks, the cruel wait- 
ing, the agonising doubt, this certainty of loss 
was relief. That she could now give herself to 
the bitterness of grief filled her with a transport 
which left her faint, giddy, without reason. There 
need be no holding back, for hope was dead, 
Walden had gone, and not alone. The truth 
broke again and again upon her soul in waves of 
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misery. Something sang in her head, and she 
realised with surprise that it was aching, that her 
eyes burned and her mouth was dry. 

All the time, as she mounted the hill back to 
the cottage, they were together somewhere. A 
mist gathered in her eyes. She stumbled. But a 
wave of bitter frenzy brought back her strength 
and carried her to the top of the hill. 

The wind swept through the trees along the 
road. Somewhere in the distance a dog was 
howling. Here was the lane to the graveyard, 
but to-night she was beyond fear. And here was 
the cottage. At sight of it, the waking dreams 
of long summer vigils came back to torture her. 
Their promises had lied. Her womanhood and 
her beauty were alike useless and valueless. 

The wind swept around the corner of the cot- 
tage. It came from across the landes. She 
groaned, and, opening the door, went in. 

The loom was still. In the light of the pine 
candle the weaver sat hunched in a chair by the 
table. He did not look up until he felt that 
she had not moved. When he did, she was 
standing with her back to the door. At the sight 
of her the suspicion of weeks became certainty in 
his slow brain. He followed her with his eyes 
as she came dully forward, and with a gesture of 
utter weariness passed him and sat down in her 
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accustomed place in the corner of the settle by 
the fire. 

There was no sound in the cottage but the 
tick of the clock and the rising of the storm 
outside. A long time they sat so, each absorbed 
in his own pain. Then the weaver pushed back 
his chair. The girl neither started nor looked up. 
She was drugged with grief. She dimly heard 
her husband's shuffling step across the floor. And 
now the loom was going. The loom at night! 
It sounded deafeningly in her ears, the dull clack, 
back and forth — back and forth. — It seemed to 
beat into her very soul. What a long length of 
cloth he was weaving. What was it — the cloth 
for a garment or the sheet for a shroud? She 
shuddered. It was All Souls' Eve. 

Clack, clack — the loom. Would it never stop ? 
Surely it was time for bed or for rest. Oh ! for 
rest! How she longed for her mountain. And 
now above the clashing of the loom rose the moan- 
ing of the wind in the pine trees. It was her 
mountain, and the clean, sweet smell of the pines 
was in her nostrils, and up the sacred way came 
the feet of many pilgrims beating time — click- 
clack. And now the bells were ringing some- 
where far away. Then there was silence — the 
silence of the mountain when the pilgrims are 
asleep and the stars come out, and the good saint 
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watches from the sky. Only the wind in the pine 
trees, now, lulling her, Tekla of the Mountain. 

There is beating rain on the window, and a 
step across the floor. Old Kervenez with his 
wallet and staff coming to waken her. A shuffling 
step, nearer and nearer — now it has stopped and 
there is muttering close to her. Not the prayers 
that old Kervenez loved, but a hoarse, inarticulate 
growl from loose lips. Her heart gave a fright- 
ened leap. She turned and beheld, not the dull, 
stupid mask of her husband, but a man in the 
grip of mad passion, the fanatic's gleam in the 
eyes, crouched for a spring. All her nerves 
twisted to tension, recoiling she laughed. And he 
sprang, and his long bony hands met round her 

white throat, as he bore her down to the floor. 

. . * . . • 

Staggering back from the deed he had done, 
the weaver stood with heaving breast, gazing 
down upon his wife. She looked so very young. 
She lay so still. Her shining hair had shaken 
out and lay along her arm. He could not hear 
the tempest round the house, the lash of rain upon 
the pane, the shriek of wind, the rattle of the door, 
but the wildness of the storm was in his soul. 
His lips began to twitch, his hands to shake, his 
limbs to tremble. Slowly he shuffled close to her. 
He softly touched the smooth, long, shining 
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strands. He lifted one. He touched her cheek 
that still was warm. All the hunger of the .pris- 
oned soul yearned in his face. More tenderly 
than he had ever looked, he looked upon her now. 
More gently than he had ever moved, he moved 
now to lift her in his arms, for his childish eyes 
had marked the empty settle corner. More softly 
than he had ever stepped, he stepped now with her 
dead weight to set her there in her old place. . 
And he drew her hair across her throat and 
knelt beside her, his grey head in the folds of her 
black dress. 

And but for the storm without, the cottage 
room was still. The fire failed and died away 
to ashes. The candle flickered, flared, went out. 
Then, in the darkness and the silence, the weaver 
stirred, started, raised his head. She would have 
said that, though his ears were deaf, with his soul 
he listened. 

Slowly he dropped the cold hand that he had 
held and rose. With staring eyes and straining 
ears he stood, shaking; then, with a brutish sob, 
he plunged forward to the door. He flung it 
open. With a rush the powers of the night 
filled the place, and the weaver, his arm before 
his face, stumbled forth into the storm and the 
darkness. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

Madame Tallak, shaken by the happenings that 
had followed so closely on each other, kept her 
vigil, waiting for the return of Sturd and the doc- 
tor, in the old inn kitchen. 

Her wise, kind eyes had looked upon many sor- 
rows, but never she felt upon such a grief as that 
which had stared at her this night, in Tekla's face. 
Her self-reproach was great that her careless- 
ness had given the girl such a shock. She could 
not get the voiceless agony of the girl's look from 
her mind. But even as she dwelt miserably on 
her share in the matter, the door from the street 
once more opened slowly and Tekla stood within, 
quiet as before, but with a strange peace in her 
face and smile upon her lips. She did not speak, 
but turned again and went out as she had done 
before, leaving Tallak surprised, yet somewhat 
comforted. 

She drew her chair closer to the hearth and 
kept the fire blazing and the kettle full. Gower 
had gone to bed, but Sturd and the doctor must 
find some cheer when they came in from the wind 

and the rain. Yet the good woman's thoughts 
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were not of them but of Walden. Her eyes were 
wet as she dwelt on the manner of his going. It 
had strained her patience too far. A wire had 
come calling him to Paris, and he had left by the 
evening train, taking Anaick. The flighty little 
thing, flattered, had been only too ready to go. 
In the fifteen years of their friendship, Tallak 
had understood and forgiven him much, but it 
was difficult for her to forgive him this. He 
cared nothing fpr Anaick and the girl was safe 
with him, she thought, but she felt indignantly 
that he had no right to shirk all responsibility, and 
to take Anaick from her family and her fiance for 
the sake of a picture. 

Only since his going had it become known 
that he had given the funds to the Cure for the 
repairs to Sainte Barbe and had painted the altar- 
piece for the chapel. He was, more than ever, 
popular in the village. But Tallak, knowing him 
well and loving him, sighed with dim eyes over his 
selfishness, while she realised that she would have 
to forgive him, whatever the outcome of his ac- 
tions, for he was Walden, irresponsible if you 
like, but still Walden. 

It was warm by the fire and Tallak was tired. 
Her head sank and she dozed. She woke with 
a start. What had she been dreaming? It was 
All Souls' Eve. To-morrow was the Jour des 
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Morts. How calmly Tekla had smiled. She 
shivered and piled up the fire. She recalled her 
childhood on the lonely farm, and she thought 
of her parents and their faith that spirits, long- 
ing for the habitations they have loved, return 
to visit them this night. They were spirits now. 
When the lights were out in that lonely farmhouse 
and she had lain in her little bed, often she had 
heard the voices of men and women — old voices 
wailing like lost souls in pain. It was the Beg- 
gars singing from farm to farm and village to 
village their Song of the Souls. The words of it 
came back to her. 

" My poor brothers, be not surprised if I fall 
near your door. It is Jesus who sends me to 
waken you, if you sleep. 

" You are there, at ease, in your bed, the poor 
souls are in suffering. You are lying soft, the 
poor souls are not so. 

" Pray, parents; pray, friends, for the children 
do not. Dear friends, pray, for the children are 
ungrateful. 

" A white sheet, five planks, a pillow of straw 
beneath the head, five feet of earth above — these 
are all the goods of this world " 

The door opened. Tallak started to her feet. 
It was Sturd and the doctor who entered, drip- 
ping. 
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"Well?" she asked, cold with perspiration, 
in a tone of relief. The two men came gravely 
forward to the fire. Sturd looked overstrained. 
Tallak laid her hand on his arm, and pushed 
him into a chair. The doctor was smoothing 
his rumpled hair. " Well? " she repeated, turn- 
ing to him. 

" Bad," the doctor answered, holding his hands 
to the blaze. " Make us a grog, Madame; we 
need it." 

Then, as she went briskly to do his bidding, 
he continued, speaking over his shoulder: "It's 
only a question of days. She will never rise again. 
So her prophecy comes to nothing. She will 
never be crucified on the place at Le Kloar, be- 
cause to-night she cannot walk across the cottage 
floor." 

Sturd did not speak. He was leaning on the 
table, his head in his hands. He heard the doc- 
tor's voice vaguely. He saw only the imprinted 
hands, the sacrifice; Monik dying, sinking out of 
life in the cottage at Sainte Barbe, her mission 
unaccomplished, her prophecy unfulfilled. He 
ached with pity, he was filled with sick revolt. 

Madame Tallak approached the table with a 
tray. She spoke to him. " Monsieur, Monsieur 
Walden asked me to tell you to send your pic- 
ture up to Paris this week." 
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He roused himself. He looked up at her 
blankly. " Thanks." 

" Could it be ready to-morrow? " she continued, 
setting down bottles and sugar. " We send Mon- 
sieur Walden's. It could be packed with his." 

Sturd struggled to his feet. " No," he an- 
swered. " The picture cannot go." 

The doctor turned quickly, surprised by his 
voice. Madame Tallak stared at him. He an- 
swered their joint gaze with a dignity which they 
had never seen in him before. " I have other 
work to do. And if there is " 

But Madame was not listening to him. Her 
ears were strained to catch a wailing note that 
rose above the storm. 

" Hark! " she cried; " it's the Beggars." 

Louder rose the plaintive dirge-like strain, 
nearer and nearer, now outside the window. 
Madame Tallak threw it open, letting in the wet 
and the wind and the words of the chant. The 
beggars were passing. 

" When I was in the world, I, too, had parents 
and friends; to-day, dead, I have nothing. 

" When you go to market, give good measure 
— dead, you will find here the measure of God. 

" Come, jump from your beds — jump bare- 
footed to the ground — unless you — are — sur- 
prised — by — death — already." 
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The words came faintly. The Beggars had 
passed. Madame Tallak closed the window and 
turned back to the room. Sturd, with bowed 
head, was going up the stairs. 

Madam shrugged, looking at the doctor, 
" What an odd young man ! What has hap- 
pened to him? " Her usually even voice was ir- 
ritable with feeling. 

" I don't know at all," the doctor answered 
drily, yet looking into the fire with keen, spec- 
ulative eyes, thinking of the evening past. Then, 
straightening himself, he turned. " It may be 
that he has found himself," he said. He came 
forward, rubbing his hands. " Allons, Tallak, le 
grog." 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

When the early bell rang out, calling the people 
to Mass on the Jour des Morts, the town lay 
wrapped in darkness. 

More than darkness lay over it. The peace 
that follows storm, the stillness that succeeds con- 
flict were there. The wind and the rain had 
ceased. Dead leaves and broken branches 
strewed the earth, the monotonous drip of the 
trees seemed like a quiet mourning for the ruin 
of the night. 

In all the houses the waiting candles had 
long since guttered and gone out. There were 
no lights anywhere. The place was wide and 
dark. Yet, before the early Angelus had ended 
its first call, booming its solemn note from the 
belfry out on the rain-laden air, over the sleep- 
ing town to distant cottage and farm, the dawn 
was palely breaking. Against the faint primrose 
of the morning sky, the shapes of things came 
into being out of the night. The square-blocked 
tower of the church, the roof-line of the houses 
around the square, the bulk of the trees — the 
cross. The figure of the Christ hung, dimly seen, 
but still its feet were lost in shadow. 

324 
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The second bell now sent its sharper booming 
clang after the first. It called the living to re- 
member the dead. It called, too, the Beggars 
back to the town. They had sung their warning 
chant to cottage and farm. Now they crept 
trembling back to the church porch to beg food 
for the sake of the dead. Their staves and their 
sabots rang on the cobbles as they crawled droning 
back into the square. Still the bell tolled. Here 
and there a light gleamed in a window. The 
town was waking to the peace of the morning. 
The Beggars were cold with the rain of the night, 
but the sun of the morning would warm them, 
that sun which, rising in a mist of gold, sent its 
light to gladden this Day of the Dead. It 
pierced the trees upon the square; it touched the 
Christ upon the cross ; it travelled down vanquish- 
ing the shadows, and it lay upon the figure out- 
stretched upon the ground, gilding the pale 
aureole of hair around the white, dead face. 

Birds twittered in the trees above, preening 
their feathers in the warmth. House doors 
opened. The Beggars' nasal drone, the ring of 
sabot and staff drew nearer. The bell tolled 
slowly, calling the living to remember the dead. 
And Monik lay, as if upon her cross, in the place 
at Le Kloar, the nail-prints in her hands. 

The Beggars found her. They, who follow 
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the Seven Great Ways, are wise beyond seeing. 
They knew that it was well. They nodded their 
palsied heads to each other as they bent above 
her. They pointed to her hands — to the calm 
face — to the gently smiling lips — speaking quietly, 
beckoning up the black-robed figures of the living, 
who came forth from the houses at the call of the 
bell. The circle widened around the cross. 

All the town was there, drawn silently, when 
Sturd came into the place. His face was grey 
and worn from the vigil of the night, yet over 
the greyness of physical strain, stamped upon it, 
was the light of a great, still gladness. Monik 
had conquered. Not for herself alone, but for 
him; not for him only, but for these others. 

He stopped under the trees, looking over the 
silent crowd to the crucifix. He need not go on. 
Like the Beggars he, too, knew that it was well. 
And as he looked to right and left, the deadness 
of his pain was broken by a surge of thankfulness 
and resolve. 

For a moment he stood seeing, as if in a dream, 
the familiar village figures; the peasants kneel- 
ing in awe and pity and wonder; the little group 
apart, where the doctor talked low to the greffier 
and the notary. Gower, whose nervous fingers 
settled his eyeglasses on his neat nose; Henri, 
shuffling in his slippers in the background ; Marie- 
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Josephe sobbing near him; yet, more plainly than 
these, he saw the landes and Monik in the sun- 
light, and heard her voice: " Monsieur must not 
be afraid for me — Monsieur has much to do." 

Humbly he realised that she had shown him 
the way. That Art was not for him. Like hers, 
his was the passion of service. He saw himself 
working by the side of Erskine in the battlefield 
of London, the rags of glamour gone, stripped for 
the fray, for the grim encounter with those forces 
that she had fought here and alone. And if she 
had died to conquer, could he do less than live ? 

The birds twittered in the bare branches above 
him. The sun was very bright. He did not an- 
swer Gower's glance. Closing his hands hard, he 
turned from the crucifix. He could leave her. 

He recrossed the square, and looking back once 
more as he entered the familiar door of the Croix 
d'Or, he saw the gleam of a golden crozier, the 
scarlet of cassocks, and to him came the tinkle 
of a bell. 

Madame met him at the threshold. She 
looked old and shaken. She nodded at the sound. 
" The Church, Monsieur, coming to claim her," 
she said in a harsh, tired voice. " Too late." 

Sturd shook his head. " Nothing is ever too 
late, Madame." She passed him into the 
square. 
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Sturd went on up the stairs. His waiting was 
over. Nothing remained but to pack and to go. 

He walked along the passage to his room, his 
footsteps echoing in the empty house. He opened 
his door; he entered. The room had two oc- 
cupants. Jaume stood by the window, his back 
to Sturd, his hat in his hand, his head bowed, 
and Yves sat on the edge of the bed, dressed in 
his Sunday best, grasping his flute. Neither of 
them moved. It seemed as if the room held its 
breath. 

Sturd looked at Jaume's motionless figure. He 
looked down at Yves, and Yves looked dumbly 
back at him. Then Sturd — as if he had received 
a message — stepped forward, laid his hand on the 
child's shoulder, and drew him up to bis arms. 

Jaume slowly turned, the difficult tears steal- 
ing down his lean brown cheeks. " You'll take 
him," he said, his voice thin and old and broken. 

" I'll take him," Sturd repeated firmly. The 
two looked each other in the face. 

Then Jaume shuffled awkwardly forward, his 
head bent, his hat turning in his hands. " Then 
— I'll be — going," he said. " The old man " — 
he cleared his throat — u is alone now. And so— 
am I, Monsieur — and so — am I." 

Sturd, his arm round Yves, caught Jaume's 
hand as he passed in a strong clasp. 
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" Remember," he said in a low voice, " she 
would say that we are never alone." 

The hand-clasp was returned. Jaume, with 
averted head, groped for the door-knob and went 
out. " Saperlipopette," he mumbled in a dazed 
voice, as he went down the passage. " Saperli- 
popette ! " 

In the darkened room, the early sun, through 
the green-shuttered window, fell in bars of light 
upon the floor. 

Under the window, in the silence, sounded the 
passing of feet. Staves and sabots rang on the 
cobbles. Halting, limping, uncertain of foot, 
maimed and old and blind, droning, bobbing un- 
evenly, pausing yet pressing on, the Beggars took 
to the road. 



THE END 
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